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Mary and Bothwell. ‘‘My heart!” he said, ‘my heart!” and kissed her where she stood. 
[See “ Queen’s Quair.” 


After a drawing by A. S. Hartrick. 
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A FRENCH ARTIST IN LONDON. 


BY ALDER 


HE Englishman who requires a 
thorough change, both of moral 
and material surroundings, well 

knows that he cannot compass his end 
easier than by taking his seat in a railway 





ANDERSON. 


whose burden of care has, in the course 
of a short afternoon, grown miraculously 
lighter. Life seems less dun-coloured here. 
The atmosphere is clearer. All these 
people look and speak as if they were 


The Lord Mayor's coachman 


carriage at Charing Cross, a ticket for Paris 
in his pocket. On reaching his destination 
six or seven hours later, though he may not 
at once discern—if indeed he ever does 
so—that mysterious charm of Paris which 
penetrates every Frenchman, the chances 
are that he already feels like a man 


actors in a farce rather than in the bitterest 
of tragedies; and the new-comer has, 
in fact, as often as not, the sensation of 
witnessing a play more engrossing than 
any he has ever seen on the boards of a 
theatre. 

If these are the feelings of an Englishman 
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who visits Paris, the foreigner who comes to 
London ought to be even more impressed 
by the change. A very slight cosmopolitan 
experience soon teaches us that this is the 
case. If it is rare to meet a stranger who 
admires London from an esthetic point 
of view, it is rarer still to meet one of 
ordinary intelligence who has not felt the 
depths of his nature profoundly stirred by 
the wider horizon suddenly opened out 
before him. More morbid in character 
the attraction of London may be, but it is 


assuredly no less powerful than the 
attraction of 
Paris. 
SS » Waa om Wee = 
memory of 
almost every 
stranger who 
has seen it, 


London 
lingers as a 
dingy, smoke- 
enveloped 
city of be- 
wildering 
extent, teem- 
ing with end- 
less forms of 
De on aan 
activity, but 
principally as 
a-caty of 
startlingly 
sharp. con- 
trasts: a city 
of sterling 
qualities and 
transparent 
shams, of —_ 
monstrous 
luxury and 
soul-depress- =e ate 
ing squalor, of 
flaunting vices 
and modest heroic virtues, arrogant ostenta- 
tion that saddens and lamentable humility 
that shames. When the visitor is not only 
a stranger but an artist—that is to say, 
a being whose senses are open to drink 
in every impression that assails them— 
London’s chief characteristic is that terribly 
pungent blend of the humorous and the 
pathetic of which it is everywhere so 
redolent. And such an artist, in the very 
fullest acceptation of the term, is Paul 
Renouard. He possesses the type, par 


excellence, of that richly endowed artistic 
temperament such as it has been depicted 
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for us by the best chroniclers of talented, 
erratic Bohemia—impulsive, quick-witted, 
warm-hearted. 

Many a long day has passed since he 
first deserted the beaten track of his 
profession. Along with Pils, whose pupil 
he was, Renouard was entrusted with the 
task of decorating the foyer of the new 
Paris Opera with images appropriate to a 
temple of song and dance. In the intervals 
of labour he set about exploring the 
hidden chambers of the huge labyrinth, 
and, on one such occasion, found himself 
unexpectedly 
face to face 
with the 
dancing class 
while a lesson 


was in pro- 
gress. In that 


instant he had 
a sudden 
revelation of 
his special 
VOOR tI On, 
which, if 
Goethe’s very 
plausibie 
theory be 
correct, it 1s 
the primary 
business of 
each of us to 
discover and 
pursue un- 
remittingly 
until the end 
of our journey, 
would we 
attain at least 
a semblance 
of happiness. 
For the first 
time, the 
artist clearly 
perceived all the picturesqueness that the 
most everyday actions can present if seized 
at the precise psychological moment; 
from that hour to the present he has had 
no other ideal. 

Little wonder, then, if he found in 
London a vein of precious metal, such as 
in his wildest dreams he could hardly 
have conceived the existence of; a 
vein that those clairvoyant, native-born 
geniuses, Cruikshank, Dickens, Leech and 
Thackeray, to name only four of our 
classics, have so successfully exploited. 
Renouard learnt to know London as 
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probably not one in ten thousand English- 
men knows it, for it is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say that there is not a nook or 
cranny of its unwieldy, amorphous bulk 
he has left unexplored. 

*“ Admirable ! Extraordinary! No 
place in the world to equal it. I never 
set foot in it without feeling every nerve 
in my body vibrating. It is like some 
immense library: you might spend a life- 
time in it and then realise that ten more 
lives would not suffice you to exhaust a 
thousandth part ofits treasures. All Il know 
of it is in there,” he exclaims, throwing 
open the double doors of a large black 
oak armoire in the antechamber. 


] 


“ Quel pays! Mon Dieu, quel pays!” he 
says, in tones that, I feel, but faintly 
indicate the tumultuous enthusiasm pro- 
voked in his imagination by the mere 
retrospect 

What aspect of London life is there 
that is not represented in those drawings, 
some merely half a dozen rapid strokes of 
the pencil indicating the barest outline 
of the subject, yet an outline which both 
in conception and execution carries 
upon it that vague but unmistakable 
stamp of the artist’s vigorous, incisive 
personality? Bewigged, solemn judges ; 
sinister-browed criminals; lamentably- 
cowed paupers ; gorgeous Indian princes ; 


te, 
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Mudlarks. 


The shelves are literally bending under 
the weight of compact piles of sketches, 
the spoil of many an expedition to the 
murky city on Thames’ banks. Not one 
of those sketches, not a pencil-mark rather 
on one of those sketches, but evokes a 
souvenir in my companion’s memory. 
As he rapidly turns over the first bundle 
we have lifted down together, not without 
an effort, from its resting-place, reminis- 
cences crowd fast and thick upon him. 
The impetuous artist that is by my 
side is fighting his battles over again, 
his swift-moving pencil winning position 
after position from some recalcitrant but 
captivating model. He is aglow with a 
fervour that is really. communicative. 


wild anarchists; barmaids that are 
comically respectable ; swaggering guards- 
men ; obstinate politicians ; woman both 
“new” and old; starving gentility ; every 
phase of “the insolence of office”; the 
Jeunesse dorée and the jeunesse that toils 
and weeps, and yet is merry, for no other 
reason than because it 7s youth: all pass 
rapidly pell mell before my eyes in 
picturesque confusion. 

Here is a scene in the House of 
Commons, with some pompous bore on 
his feet, gravely trying to vex an inoffensive 
leather bench with a flood of inept 
commonplace. Now I am_ hurried off 
to the very other side of London, and see 
an opium den in some hidden corner 
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near the Docks; the inmates have the  police-court magistrate, whom experience 
dull expressionless eyes and the whole has taught to plumb ata glance the very 
attitude of human beings in whom the depths of iniquity; anda shuffling, cowardly 
divine spark of intelligence has been _ bully, learning to his cost that the weapons 





The London policeman. 


temporarily extinguished. Back again to with which he habitually defends himself 
the West End, to witness a duel between so successfully are here but an infant’s 
two unequally matched antagonists: a playthings opposed to hard tempered steel. 
kind-hearted but firm and omniscient Pressing close upon this is a view of St. 
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James’s Park, in the very heart of the 
wealthiest district of the wealthiest city 
of the universe. Stretched on the grass, 
in varying poses suggestive of hopeless 
despair, is a long perspective of men 
sleeping in the broad light of day, like the 
corpses on a battlefield. And the victims 
of a battle these motionless figures are— 
the battle of life, in which they represent 


foregone. So completely has he been 
under the glamour of each subject, and so 
vivid is the impression evidently left by it 
on his brain, that the expression best able 
to characterise it seems to rise spontane- 
ously to his lips. It is clear that, were 
he but to put his pencil aside for a 
space, he could give us a most delight 
ful volume of souvenirs, palpitating with 





The conductor. 


the seriously wounded and the killed. 
** Que Cest beau, votre Londres! Que cest 
beau! Mais que cest triste!” says the 
voice at my side. And, truly, in such a 
scene there is the very sublimity of life’s 
sadness. 

To have listened to the artist’s running 
commentary on his experiences in London 
and, indeed, in England generally, is an 
experience I would not willingly have 


human interest because true. Nor would 
its interest be lessened by the fact 
that the narrator’s point of view has re- 
mained essentially and entirely French 

that is to say, at the very antipodes of the 
point of view from which the average 
Englishman is accustomed to regard life. 
He has not the smallest particle of the 
latter’s inborn veneration for constituted 
authority and hereditary rank apart from 
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merit, and will pluck off a peer’s mantle 
and coronet or a judge’s wig with as little 
compunction as the veriest Paris gamin, 
whose brain has never been penetrated by 
notions of the vast importance of the ré/es 
played by peers and judges on a little 
ball of mud eternally rolling through 
infinite space. 

Yet it was a judge’s wig which gave 
Renouard his first effective introduction to 





behind the Law Courts, I suddenly came 
face to face with a shop that almost took 
my breath away. I could just make out 
that it was some kind of a manufactory 
of wigs for judges! You can imagine, 
or perhaps you cannot imagine, how the 
sight astonished me, a Frenchman fresh 
from Paris. Wigs for judges! It makes 
me dream even yet. I would get to the 
bottom of the business, if I were to be 


The conductor. 


a large English audience. (It is assumed 
that every reader is acquainted with his 
work which has for so long been one of 
the principal features of the Graphic.) 
Let the artist relate the incident in his 
own words, 

“T had been in London only a few 
hours, and was walking about with my 
‘nose in the air’ and my eyes as widely 
opened as I could get them, the better to 
take in the amazing variety of novelties 
I encountered, when, in a back street 


hanged for my pains, and so I pushed 
open the door. ‘The first person I ad- 
dressed inside the shop did not under- 
stand a word of French, and I could not 
speak a syllable of English. But fortune 
favoured me. One of the workmen had 
lived for two years in Brussels, mowing 
the beards and curling the locks of ces 
braves Belges, and when he saw my pre- 
dicament he greeted me with a loud 
‘ chouette, pronounced with a full, rich, 
inimitable English accent, all the more 
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comical when heard in connection with 
such a typically slang expression.” 

The shop in question was Ravenscroft’s 
historical wig shop, which stood for so 
many generations, and until quite recently, 
in Serle Street. ‘Through the intermediary 
of the polygot assistant, the enterprising 
artist soon became a regular haditué of 
the place. He studied wigs from every 
point of view, inside and outside, on and 
off the heads of their legitimate wearers ; 
and when he was quite penetrated with his 
subject, revealed to a nineteenth-century 
English audience the existence of an 
admirable source of humour which, almost 
since the days of Hogarth, had been al- 
lowed to run to waste in connection with 
that most arid of all sciences, the law. 

Renouard’s cicerone himself was some- 
what of a character. The man’s com- 
plexion, in the first place, was peculiar, 
and our artist had immediately classified 
him in his own mind as a xégre blanchi— 
a black man that had been washed. He 
passed, indeed, for being the son of an 
Indian rajah, a fact which he soon brought 
to the notice of his new friend, hinting 
that the day might not be far distant 
when he would come into his own, and 
that, in the meantime, he was merely 
vegetating in an employment much 
beneath his dignity. Nothing, however, 
caused him so much self-satisfaction, 
apparently, as the knowledge that on his 
mother’s side he was a “ Flotsam Jetsam.” 
“A Flotsam Jetsam?” repeated the 
artist, puzzled, “‘ what is that?” Draw- 
ing himself up, the man of blood added, 
with pardonable pride, “One of the 
Flotsam Jetsams of Slumberingshire.” 
But the democratically bred citizen of 
the third French Republic remained as 
mystified as ever ; nor was his bewilder- 
ment lessened when he was, on a 
subsequent occasion, introduced to the 
aristocratic dame, who for many years 
had been an inmate of one of the Metro- 
politan workhouses! Thus early in his 
English career did Renouard come into 
contact, in its crudest form, with what 
may be considered one of our most 
characteristic national foibles; for the 
notion, once so universal, that the con- 
sideration due to every man is in direct 
ratio to the number of ancestors he 
imagines he can trace, is fast becoming 
obsolete elsewhere. 

When he had extracted from wig 
makers and wig wearers all the humour 


they were capable of yielding, it was but 
natural that Renouard should turn his 
attention to a cognate subject—the victims 
of wigs: in other words, to those inter- 
esting ladies and gentlemen who, when 
they possess so much of literature, hold 
Jonathan Wild and Moll Cutpurse to be 
among the most illustrious mortals who 
have ever trod this earth. He soon came 
to know his way to the innermost 
mysteries of all the London prisons, and 
his pencil, as may be easily imagined, 
found abundant material. It was on one 
of these excursions that he had the most 
dramatic experience of his life. 

In a certain prison, which shall be 
nameless, the warder introduced the 
French artist to a sort of scullery, in 
which a number of male prisoners were 
engaged in peeling potatoes for that day’s 
dinner. Renouard was at once struck by 
the particularly villainous aspect of some 
of the men, and gave his conductor to 
understand that he was very anxious to 
have an opportunity of carrying away 
a few souvenirs of the scene in _ his 
sketchbook. The warder, however, had 
other duties to attend to, and replied that 
the only way in which the matter could 
be arranged was that the artist should 
consent to be locked into the place for 
half an hour or so, alone with the 
prisoners. Thinking only of the treat 
in store for him, without reflecting on 
any possible unpleasant consequences, 
Renouard accepted the offer with en- 
thusiasm, and heard the key turn in the 
lock without any misgivings. 

“The sound of the warder’s steps on 
the stone flags had hardly died away 
before two men opposite to me, whom 
I had before noticed scowling savagely 
at each other, began to exchange angry 
words. ‘Though I could not understand 
what they said, I easily gathered that 
there was some old outstanding quarrel 
between them. One of the men was 
the strongest and most muscular-looking 
ruffian I have ever seen. Without a word 
of warning, so far as I could make out, 
this fellow suddenly raised his arm and 
buried the knife he was holding in his 
companion’s throat; and then, bending 
the victim’s head down towards the bucket 
of potatoes, held it in that position, as if 
in a vice, until the poor wretch’s life- 
blood literally ran away. The rest of the 
prisoners continued their occupation as 
impassively as before, throwing the skin 
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of the potatoes they were peeling on one 
side and the potatoes on the other, as if 
nothing unusual had occurred. Not one 
of them made the slightest motion to 
prevent the consummation of the ghastly 
tragedy that was being enacted under 
their very eyes. My blood almost froze 
with horror. The silence, broken only by 
the stertorous breathing and gurgling death 
throes of the murderer and his victim, 
and the occasional ‘flop’ of a potato, was 
oppressive, and the twenty minutes that 
elapsed before the warder returned 
appeared to be an eternity. Two other 
warders were speedily on the scene, as 
soon as the state of affairs was realised, 
and the murderer allowed himself to be 
handcuffed and led away without offering 
the least resistance. It was clear that he 
had calculated all the consequences of 
his deed beforehand. He had taken his 
revenge and was ready to pay the penalty. 
‘There was a certain savage grandeur and 
dignity about the whole proceeding that 
was almost impressive—all the more so, 
perhaps, in my case, since, not being able 
to understand what was said, I could only 
follow the course of events by the gestures 
of those participating in them. I may be 
wrong, but the incident struck me as 
characteristic of the nation.” 

After this, Renouard ran through the 
whole gamut of the less hackneyed aspects 
of life in London. Sunday morning 
“Church Parade ” in Hyde Park provided 
him with an inexhaustible store of subjects 
on which to exercise his playful malice ; 
as did anarchist revels in Soho, that 
industrious and enigmatical world of 
picture copyists whose headquarters is 
the National Gallery, the serio-comic 
ritual of the Salvation Army, and, above 
all, certain extraordinary Protean dancing 
academies he discovered in the purlieus 
of Tottenham Court Road, in which 
aspirants for the ballet were instructed 
in the art of “high kicking ” on Saturday 
nights, and the religiously inclined listened 
to Low Mass on Sunday mornings. 

To-day, he is clambering up beside the 
limelight man at Drury Lane pantomime ; 
to-morrow, from a convenient point of 
vantage, close behind the chair of the 
principal guest, he is surveying a civic 
feast in honour of the King, and noting 
that his Majesty makes the merest pretence 
of tasting his plate of thick turtle. The 
savoury pottage, beloved of aldermen, is 
not wasted, however. Barely has it left the 
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table when, thanks to the privacy afforded 
by a conveniently interposed screen, 
Police-officer X Zooo has hidden away 
every luscious drop in the interstices of 
his stalwart frame. Only let Police-officer 
X Z 000 have a place at yonder table, and 
he would give some of those dainty feeders 
a practical demonstration of how a man 
who ¢s a man ought to behave in such 
circumstances, which they would not 
easily forget. 

At a workhouse Christmas dinner the 
artist almost forgets what he is there for, 
so much is he struck by the fact that all 
the waiting is performed for the nonce by 
the most delicious jeunes filles du meilleur 
monde, who amply vindicate the reputation 
for beauty possessed by Englishwomen, 
and in no way resemble the ordinary 
article of exportation, whose physical 
peculiarities provide satirists all over the 
Continent with rich material for the 
exercise of their art. 

“There is something imposing about 
all you undertake, your charities and 
everything else. You are a wonderful 
people, and you have great qualities, but 
—but...” 

Renouard does not finish his sentence. 
Is it, I wonder his innate French politeness 
that prevents him adding “ You have also 
great defects?” Why probe such ques- 
tions to the bottom? Perfection is not of 
this world, and would probably be tedious 
enough. He hastens, moreover, to make 
amende honorable for any possible mental 
reservation by declaring, as I have heard 
many other of his countrymen before him 
declare, that in his eyes there is no other 
religious edifice in Europe to compare 
in majesty with St. Paul’s. “And the 
services there! People rave about the 
singing in the Sixtine Chapel. All I can 
say, for my part, is that in St Paul’s alone 
have I experienced the sensation of being 
present at a religious service which was 
absolute perfection.” 

One of Renouard’s most recent English 
adventures, which aroused his keenest 
artistic enthusiasm, was a fortnight spent 
in the East End of London among the 
Jews. ‘Every second person you meet 
looks as if he might have stepped out of 
one of Rembrandt’s canvases. Artists 
complain of a dearth of subjects. Let 
them go to London. ‘There is everything 
there, I tell you—everything, everything. 
It is a marvellous place.” 

But, as has been hinted, Renouard 
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by no means confined his observations to 
London exclusively. He has gone over 
the length and breadth of England as well. 
Even Ireland is anything but a ¢erra 
incognita to him. During the last great 
famine he was despatched to that dis- 
tressful country as special artist for the 
Graphic. ‘The Rev. Mr. O’Something 
was to accompany him, to attend to the 
literary part of the undertaking, and act 
as interpreter. The pair duly reached 
Dublin, and then began a week of an 
existence “strenuous ” enough to satisfy 
the most exacting critic, were he President 
Roosevelt himself: our special correspond- 
ents never saw a bed. All their nights 
and a great part of their days as well were 
passed in railway trains. ‘They seldom 
stopped in any town more than a couple 
of hours, which the artist employed in 
sketching whatever struck him as interest- 
ing. As for the Rev. Mr. O’Something, 
he always mysteriously disappeared, re- 
turning to the railway station just in time 
to catch the next train, which he repre- 
sented it was imperative they should not 


miss. In Cork, Renouard, thoroughly 


played out, struck. He declared that, 


come what would, he intended for once 
to have a night in an orthodox bed. His 
companion remonstrated with him most 
earnestly, pointing out that professional 
honour required that they should relax no 
effort in the campaign ; but the artist was 
resolute. Not only would he sleep in a 
bed that night, but he intended, he de- 
clared, to spend the evening after dinner 
at the theatre, where he had _ noticed 
Gounod’s Faust was to be given. Such 
is the levity of these Frenchmen ! 

The first part of the programme was 
duly carried out, Renouard, in his com- 
fortable stall, feeling that he had never en- 
joyed Faust so much before, not even in 
its birthplace, the Paris Opera. When he 
returned to the hotel, at which they were 
to stop, he found his colleague reading a 
telegram with a very rueful countenance. 
It was a message from the Graphic in- 
forming the Rev. Mr. O’Something that 
his mission as correspondent was at an 
end. ‘There was a second telegram 
addressed to Renouard, telling Azm that 
his mission, on the contrary, was to 
continue. It was only subsequently he 
discovered the clue to the riddle. The 
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In an opium den. 


Rev. Mr. O’Something was an irrecon- 
cilable Nationalist, and, in every town 
he stopped at, had delivered a most 
violent incendiary harangue, which, as a 
matter of course, was invariably reported 
verbatim by all the organs of the cause, 
and represented as the “‘impartial opinions 
of the special correspondent of an inde- 
pendent English newspaper.” As soon 
as the position was realised in the Strand, 
telegram after telegram was despatched 
to stem this unbargained-for flood of 
eloquence ; but, owing to the migratory 
tactics adopted in prevision of this, not 
one of these telegrams could ever come 
within touching distance of the Rev. Mr. 
O’Something, until the Cork episode. 
Perhaps, however, the most brilliant 
achievement of our artist’s career was in 
connection with the lamentable Dreyfus 
scandal. ‘The series of sketches he made 
at the Rennes court-martial formed, in 
their awful simplicity of outline, a more 
scathing denunciation of the wretched 
tactics of what, after all, was a very small 
if very noisy and unscrupulous clique, than 
any invective from the most impassioned 
pens. From Rennes, Renouard hurried 
over to London, as he knew there was a 
figure there without which his portfolio, 


well garnished as it was, would appear 
empty. He soon ferreted out Esterhazy’s 
hiding-place, and, after a little scheming, 
obtained an interview with that doughty 
champion of honour and religion. When 
he learned what was required of him, 
{sterhazy declared he hated Englishmen 
worse than Jews, and would sooner. die 
than consent to let his features appear 
in one of their cursed papers. Alas! 
Commandant Esterhazy had now to 
reckon with a pair of bright eyes trained 
by the experience of a lifetime to retain 
every line of any image on which they 
had feasted for half an hour. When 
Renouard went downstairs he had the arch- 
schemer, as the saying is, ‘‘in his pocket.” 
In the hall of the little lodging-house he 
paused for a few moments, long enough 
to jot down on a piece of paper all the 
essential features of the image on his 
retina, and, within an hour or two, the 
Graphic had the finished drawing in its 
possession, one of the most effective and 
striking Renouard has ever done. The 
same evening he took the train at 
Charing Cross for Paris. On the morning 
after his arrival he received a note from 
the Graphic with an enclosure which the 
writer thought might interest him. It 
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interested him very much, for it was a 
polite and thoroughly businesslike com- 
munication from Esterhazy to the Graphic, 
offering, all too late, to pose as a model 
to their artist if it were understood that 
the matter would be treated as “une 
affaire”—anglicé for a substantial con- 
sideration. ‘This precious document is 
to-day one of the most interesting objects 
in the big studio at the top of the 
tall Paris house. It is carefully pasted 
on the original drawing of its writer’s 
portrait. 

Shortly before my visit to his studio 
Paul Renouard had just received as 
striking a proof as any artist well could 


that his remarkable talent is as much 
appreciated by the best judges among his 
own countrymen as by foreigners. <A 
whole room had been set apart at the 
National Gallery of the Luxembourg for 
an exhibition of his works. And now 
his peers have decided to devote an 
entire room at the forthcoming Salon to 
display his work. He is no longer young. 
Though alert as ever, and with all the 
espieglerie of the Paris gamin in his 
glance, the once dark curls are heavily 
coated with silver, and his memory can go 
farther back than he cares to recall— 
ridiculously far back, you are inclined to 
think, when you know the man. 





A portrait of M. Renouard. 


After a painting by Mathey, done to the order of the Japanese Government for the Museum 
of Tokio, where it is now hanging with a number of other original sketches, 
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THE FRENCHWOMAN’S SON. 


BY S. CARLETON. 








T was the year of the coarse April 
that the Frenchwoman’s son took 
to the woods. He had no reason, 

except that with the spring he had 
become abruptly aware that since his 
mother’s death his house was intolerable, 
and that he could farm no longer on the 
small holding that had been hers. It 
was beyond him to dig, and plant potatoes, 
and raise two lean pigs to be killed in 
the fall. He left Bear Cove without 
ostentation, and his absence found it in- 
different ; he had never been an ornament, 
nor precisely a reproach, but neither was 
he missed. ‘The priest was the only soul 
in the parish who stood an instant at the 
shut door of the silent, forlorn house, and 
even he said nothing. As for his thoughts, 
they were more in tune with the ceaseless 
rain than with the battering west wind 
that was driving the ice off the shore 
and lifting up the dull winter grass ; but 
he had been too cold all winter, and too 
much given to fasting that the poor of 
his flock might eat, to have much of 
the spring in his blood. And the fact 
remained: the Frenchwoman’s son was 
gone. 

He had made inland of a rough gray 
morning, and his method of travelling was 
the method of the otter, who never sleeps 
two nights in the same place. For a 
fortnight he rioted in it. He sang to 
himself as he toiled over the wet treeless 
barrens ; laughed when he just got out 
with his life from the sucking soil of the 
Long Swamp—which is not a thorough- 
fare ; was exultant when he came at last 


to the deep woods where the trees were 


a man’s girth round. He had turned his 
back on the sea for good and all: on 
the gray swelter of the spring tides; on 
the winter-thickened waves that ran 
sullen, too cold to break ; on the miserable 
village that dragged a living out of the 
bitter water and the sour brackish land. 
He was free! He did not even mind 
the icy rain, nor the wicked gales that 


blew all that month, though down on 
the shore he had left they would have 
been another matter. He was where he 
belonged ; and he accepted the rough 
weather as placidly as did the just-come 
robins that sang all round him, no more 
at home than he. ‘Things he had never 
known came to him spontaneously. He 
built and lit his fires of wet wood without 
any trouble to speak of, though he had 
scarcely made a fire out of doors in his 
life; and the camp that he began to 
build one morning by the head waters 
of the lonely Sou-West was done in a 
way which was not that of the shore 
settlements, nor of any shelter he had 
ever seen. But it had a form of its 
own, and it pleased him; also it shed 
the rain like a loon’s back, and when he 
was inside it the roar and lash of the 
spring storms might be sounding like a 
mighty organ in the great hemlocks over- 
head, and the rain sluicing on the open 
spaces, but he was in his house. 

“Tt is,” he said to himself thoughtfully, 
“a camp with long walls!” The words 
pleased him, and sounded familiar ; which 
was absurd, since in his twenty years he 
had never heard of anything but shingled 
houses. 

He had no plans about life; it was 
merely a thing that had been thoroughly 
distasteful, and was become an insistent, 
ever-present pleasure and _ excitement ; 
and when one morning the sun at last 
came out clear and scorching he sat on 
a drying deadfall and basked in it, and 
smelt the spring out of the soggy ground. 
He never thought at all of Bear Cove, 
nor even of the priest. He had been 
fond of the priest too. His mother had 
been on curiously equal terms with the 
smooth-faced old man, and had never 
been a common woman, no matter what 
else she had been in the years she had 
cast behind her when she arrived in the 
ugly little English-speaking settlement 
and bought Jim Miller’s house. 
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“The Frenchwoman,” the village called 
her, all but the priest; who perhaps was 
sorry for her, for he was kind to her and 
the boy and unoffended by her wild 
moods and flinging tongue. But she had 
been dead for a year now, and there was 
no tombstone over her till Sandy Brine 
had time to cut one. Father Gillespie 
had not hurried him. There was in his 
mind a discrepancy between his answers 
to her death-bed instructions as to a 
truthful inscription over her grave and 
those regarding her son. But the son 
had cut away the knot of both promises, 
by his absolute unconsciousness that there 
was one to cut. Whereby he sat and 
whistled on his sunny perch, and mocked 
a song sparrow till it suddenly flew away. 
The boy sniffed the air quite as suddenly, 
and swung round his long legs till he 
faced the east. 

An Indian was standing close beside 
him. He looked young, but it was not 
then the Frenchwoman’s son could tell 
an Indian’s age. Anyhow, he was not 
thinking of it. He sat angry and very 
still; and the man greeted him eagerly 
with a long-drawn ‘‘ Well ?” 


“What do you want?” he asked 
roughly. He had _ been thoroughly 


startled, for he had not heard a sound of 
footsteps. ‘‘ Do you live here?” 

“Want you.” The man regarded him 
from under the thatch of stiff hair that 
stuck out from his hat. “ Your name 
John—John Noel?” He said Noo-el, 
with the soft Indian o. 

The boy stared. ‘“ Yes—but I don’t 
use that name! Ba’tiste, I use.” 

“That all same,” said the visitor 
blandly : “ Ba’tiste your mother call you ; 
your father John! You his son, so we 
come.” 

“Whose son?” snapped John Ba’tiste. 
He had never heard mention of his father, 
nor been particularly concerned about 
him. 

The Indian took off his hat. 
Old Man’s.” 

It was Greek to the hearer, to whom 
an old man was an old man: he never 
dreamed that the words and the act were 
a shibboleth of respect for a man esteemed 
next to a chief. 

“What old man?” he asked con- 
temptuously : the thing had nothing to do 
with him if his name were John ten times 
over. 

“ He tell me you come some day,”—the 


“The 
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question was placidly ignored,—‘“ so we 
come. Long time ago that—fifteen year 
—we don’ know! But he say you come 
all same as him.” 

“You couldn't know I was here !” 

““We come see,” quietly ; “every year 
we come. Old Man my friend, he say : 
‘We die. You be good friend my son. 
Sometime he come to the Sou’-West, where 
he was born at. You be help to my 
son !’” 

The listener got down from his log 
and spoke with rage. “‘I was born at 
Mirimichi ; and I don’t know who you 
are, but you never knew my father. He’s 
been dead for years, and he never needed 
Indians for friends. Where d'ye live? 
Because you'd better go back there.” 

The Indian took no notice. 

‘““We give you this,” he said. ‘ Every 
year we bring it here, like Old Man say. 
He fumbled in his coat and brought out 
a letter. 

The Frenchwoman’s son stared at it. 
Old, tattered, dirty, and written in charac- 
ters and a language he did not know, it 
could not belong to him. But he took it. 

The man looked at him, curiously. 
“We bring meat,” he said; ‘Swe cook ; 
bimeby we talk. You call us Sabiel.” 

He flung down his pack, and the 
Frenchwoman’s son sat and glared. He 
had not eaten fresh meat all that winter : 
it was not an article of diet in Bear Cove, 
and the smell of it made him forget even 
the letter. As he ate the strong food 
went to his head like drink till he sat 
happy in the sun, and, basking, lit his 
last fill of tobacco—or meant to. The 
match died in his fingers as he spilled 
half his pipeful in his palm and held it 
out to Sabiel, who shook his head. 

“ Bapkusedumei,” said he, bringing out 
a dirty clay. 

The Frenchwoman’s son started. Some- 
where, long and long ago, he had heard 
that word time and again. He swore to 
himself in French, and Sabiel smiled 
uncomprehendingly. 

“We say, we light our pipe!” 

“JT know that,” snapped the boy, 
“though I don’t see how you do.” And 
through his angry puzzle a queer phrase 
came to him. “ Alenuagat taméwayau,” 
said he, very slowly and falteringly ; and 
sat back lax and sick. 

The Indian had handed him a fig of 
tobacco, and gabbled something in a 
jargon of which at least three words were 
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familiar, even if he had not translated 
the last one, as he pointed to the camp, — 
 pembtek, a house with long walls.” 

“What are you talking?” screeched 
the Frenchwoman’s son: “what kind of 
language ?” 

“Tndian,” placidly— “your father’s 
talk.” 

“Indian! Do you mean my father 
was an Indian?” He hardly knew he 
said it, and he did not listen to the 
answer. He was seeing, as from a long 
way off, his mother making a fire on 
the ground; seeing himself, a little boy, 
playing with a burning stick, and an 
Indian man laughing where he sat beside 
him ; and the man had been his father. 
He knew it as he knew he sat now cheek 
by jowl with another Indian and under- 
stood his tongue. “My father was a 
Frenchman”: he found his voice without 
commanding it, and even in the making 
of the words remembered they had never 
been said to him ; he had only taken them 
for granted. But he kept on speaking. 
“‘T don’t believe you.” 

Sabiel returned three slow sentences. 
They broke the defences the boy was 
trying to make in his mind, because he 
knew them to be true; and the gist of 
them checked his heart. He was a half- 
breed—just a half-breed! He knew now 
why there had been days when his mother 
hated him, knew why the priest had set 
him down to books and the choir-singing, as 
soon as he began to take to the wind-swept 
woods over the village: he had never 
been meant to know. And he saw how 
easy it had been to keep him ignorant. 
‘They never had Indians round Bear Cove 
—never thought of them; his mother’s 
French blood had been enough to carry 
a darker skin and eyes than his. Half 
of his soul rose up in a dreadful revolt, 
and half of it in a wilder exultation of 
freedom. He sat and _ stammered 
questions at the man on the other side of 
the fire, and finally got out what was last 
in his mind, as it had been first. The 
letter: he wanted it read to him. 

When he had heard it his eyes were 
different. He got up and lit his pipe as 
if he had never thrown it away from him ; 
and after a long time he spoke, with a 
laugh that was not a boy’s laugh. 

“While I choose to be a white man 
I will be a white man,” he said, and cast 
away salvation: for in the woods he was 
one thing and out of them another. He 


took the Indian letter he could not read 
for himself from where it lay on the 
ground, and threw it on the fire; and 
on top of it he tossed the red head- 
kerchief that had been his mother’s. The 
old paper blazed, and the common silk 
smouldered writhingly, but he did not 
look at them ; neither of the two should 
ever call to him any more. He would be 
a white man now, and make a new name 
for himself. 

But he never did it: his world being 
a jealous world, which did its own 
christening. ‘There were not ten people 
who ever knew him as John Noel, and 
they were unimportant, chief among them 
being a despised squatter called Welsh, 
to whose retired abode he was in the 
habit of repairing when he was tired of 
being the white man whom his intimates 
addressed as Frenchy. As for his official 
name, it was no new one; though when 
it cropped up in a lawless country it stood 
for a hundred things. Well-off people 
shook at the mention of it, but to the 
poor and desolate it was another matter. 
When Sabean the outlaw was finally 
caught and caged there were scores of 
prayers going up that the Frenchwoman’s 
son might not be caught too. Sabean 
had been the terror of two counties, and, 
having the poor on his side, had robbed 
with impunity; there was not a man 
anxious for his capture but his victims 
and the sheriff, and every one but they 
knew he was only the tool of the French- 
woman’s son. If there were darker things 
they were only whispered of ; the French- 
woman’s son had found a world full of 
friends by the simple process of placidly, 
and at once, cracking down on his 
enemies. ‘There was always, or nearly 
always, a smack of righteous vengeance 
in his sins. 

When McManus’s mill was burned just 
as he was bringing down his season’s cut, 
well-informed people did not consider it 
an accident, though not one of them said 
so; and the Frenchwoman’s son was 
unostentatiously elsewhere on important 
business, so that the law did not seek him 
any more than public gossip named him. 
It was well for McManus that he had no 
insurance, or his friends would have said 
he fired his mill himself. As it was they 
smiled crookedly, and remarked that the 
attention drawn to the working of his 
lumber business was worse than the fire ! 
—whereat he swore impotently, and cast 
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about for vengeance, which was not forth- 
coming ; and was so unpleasant to Fanny, 
his housekeeper, that she ran away on a 
dark night with his foreman, and he had 
to do his own cooking, which did not 
cool him. He began to talk of sending 
for his only daughter, who had been 
banished to her uncle Welsh’s with the 
advent of Fanny; but it was a radical 
measure, and he put it off. 

The Frenchwoman’s son heard nothing 
of these last matters, because he had gone 
out to Welsh’s on the Long Swamp to 
make love to Welsh’s niece. 

In the northern woods the spring comes 
up in scarlet, leaf and shrub and blossom, 
with white drifts of Indian pear flower 
flung across a blood-red world. He had 
seen the red of it often enough, but it 
was the first year in his life he had 
noticed the white, or thought of the 
priest at Secret Lake in connection with 
a woman; and he had known a few as 
tall as Welsh’s niece, and not so ragged. 
In the intervals of his variegated life he 
had watched her growing up, cast off, 
half-starved, and lonely, till his heart was 
soft within him. 


Welsh was a. kind man when he was ° 


not drunk, but his shack was too con- 
venient a place to bestow an inconvenient 
child. In front of it stretched a lake, and 
close behind it the Long Swamp, which 
was not as pretty as it looked. It was 
not called a quicksand ; but it was not 
crossed, even in winter. A few Indians 
had tried it. Persons having business 
afterwards on the other side went round ; 
and there grew up about it an ugly 
tradition with an Indian name. It 
looked an innocently sleeping waste ; but 
it had its times, which were not seasons, 
for waking. In the dead calm of an 
August noon the Frenchwoman’s son had 
seen its bay bushes sway as with wind, 
bow, and spring backwards with the 
passage of things he could not see ; had 
heard out of it the crying that might 
have been the crying of a hurt loon, or 
the frantic screech of a man who tries to 
keep death off him by shrieking to the 
living. ‘l'o a stray trapper hearing it was 
to wipe the sweat from his face—if he 
knew any Indian words. But the French- 
woman’s son was a white man deter- 
minedly, and had put away all fear of 
ghost-calling : it was merely a shamefaced 
care for the child that sent him to Welsh’s 
to see her after an absence of a year. 
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He found her a woman; also absolutely 
and astoundingly beautiful, in an old 
flannel shirt of Welsh’s, and a skirt made 
of flour sacks. 

At the sight of her he stood dumb for 
the first time in his pleasantly irresponsible 
life. ‘Then, as she ran to him and put 
her hands on his, he was suddenly aware 
that the spring was scarlet, and the white- 
ness of the pear-blossoms the whiteness 
of Mary McManus’s face and throat over 
her unspeakable clothes. It was not till 
he had spoken about the priest at Secret 
Lake that he kissed her. 

He was not known by sight in that 
district, so that when he went to McManus 
and announced he was going to marry his 
daughter it was annoying to be shown the 
door—profanely. _McManus’s mill hap- 
pened to burn down the night John Noel 
went back to his courting. His plans 
were not changed, merely hurried ; but 
back at Welsh’s by the Long Swamp they 
bade fair to be destroyed. Mary McManus 
had waked to the desire of clothes. 

“But,” said he, very tenderly and 
without laughter, “I will buy your clothes 
for the wedding! Your father says” (he 
had never lost his mother’s shrug) ‘‘ there 
will be no wedding ; and he says other 
things too.” 

“You saw Fanny?” she said, without 
looking at him. 

“Yes:” for once his mind was slow. 

“Then,” very low, “ Z’// have a dress 
with roses on it, and a pair of shoes! 
I never had a pair of shoes since I come 
here.” 

“T can buy them.” He smiled into 
her eyes, but they did not answer him. 

“No; I'll make him! I’m his daughter ; 
and Fanny has silk dresses.” 

The Frenchwoman’s son sat down on 
the spring flowers, and looked out across 
the nameless colour of the Long Swamp. 

“Then it will be a long time to the 
wedding,” he said, softly considering, 
“when he takes you home and I have 
to steal you out of his house in the dark. 
It is spring now, and there are a great 
many things to do where I live, in spring. 
There is the loon to watch, on her nest.” 
Something in his slow voice flooded: her 
slim throat scarlet. 

“When I cook for you in your house 
you shall buy me clothes,” she retorted 
passionately. 

The Frenchwoman’s son was not used 
to complex emotions. He sat silent, 
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“ *it—It sounds like as if it was calling me.’” 
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because he was provoked and grieved and 
proud of her all at once. He knew that 
the sooner he and she were off to the 
priest and the Sou’-West the better, for 
many reasons. But she was extremely 
beautiful, and very white. 

“You go ’way and get me some paper,” 
she ordered suddenly, “and I[’ll send 
him in a letter.” With his first word of 
love to her she had changed, from the 
little girl who had openly adored him 
all her life at Welsh’s, to a woman who 
dominated him body and soul. ‘ You 
learned me to write : I'll write to him.” 

“When we’ve been to the priest,” he 
demurred ; and she flung round on him. 

*“T can’t—in these,” she sobbed. Her 
shame had caught her at her heart as she 
looked at her rags and her bare legs. 
‘“Why, there’s people, and—I can't! 
And Welsh hasn’t any money, and I 
want a—cotton—dress with roses on 
it!” 

The Frenchwoman’s son took her in 
a strong arm and comforted her with 
more confidence in himself than in 
McManus. 

“You shall have the dress with roses 
on it; I will bring the paper and you shall 
write; but it will take two days. Will 
that do?” 

‘“What’s that?” she said, without 
answering. ‘‘Don’t you hear some one 
calling?” She twisted away from him, 
and stood listening. 

“No!” And on the heel of it he 
did hear. It was only the old cry he 
was used to disbelieving in that floated 
over the loneliness, and he laughed. 
“That? It's only a bird in the swamp! 
You’ve often heard it.” 

“Never that way. There!” every line 
of her was rigid, “it’s coming again! 
It—it sounds like as if it was calling me. 
I.... oh, I’m afraid!” 

“There’s no harm in it. Why,” he 
moved to her serenely as he remem- 
bered, “‘I went through the swamp once, 
when I was a boy! It’s a very good 
way to go if you know the path.” 

“'There’s no path.” 

“T know one.” And over his com- 
fortable voice the call came close and 
mocking. 

“Welsh says,” she clutched him, 
whispering, “that’s lost people’s ghosts ; 
and they only call when they’re hungry ! 
I... don’t it sound like my name ?” and 
he felt the fear in her. 


“Tt’s only a bird,” he said softly. “Do 
I look as if I were afraid of it? If it 
were your name I would be afraid.” 

McManus’s daughter looked at him, 
and at five-and-twenty the Frenchwoman’s 
son was a beautiful sight. ‘here was no 
half-breed about him, except the straight 
sling of his walk and the dark clearness 
of the cheek bent down to her ; and there 
was that in his eyes that made her safe 
and happy and miserable all at once. If 
she had not caught sight of her own 
incredible skirt she would have clung to 
him and begged him to take her away 
then and there. But she had remem- 
bered the cotton dress, and her father’s 
money, and Fanny in silk. And perhaps 
the sudden terror that cut the quiet 
air was only a bird! What he said was 
gospel. 

“There’s nothing you'd be afraid of, 
except me !” she said, with the insolence 
of a woman to the man she adores. ‘‘ Get 
me the paper an’ a pencil.” 

It was Welsh who took in the letter, 
half from honest affection for his niece, 
and half for the chance of getting tho- 
roughly drunk on some one else’s whisky. 
If he did, it was not on McManus’s. 
Mary was no diplomatist, especially in 
the written word. 

“T take my pen in hand to tel you I am 
going to be married to mister Noel if you 
don’t send me some mony to get a dress 
I wil come down to the vilage and tel how 
you tret me I will come in Welsh’s old shirt 
and the flower sak I hav for a petitcoat that 


is al the dress I hav and show them Mary 
at Welsh’s,” 


Perfectly sober and a day before his 
time the messenger returned, and sheep- 
ishly confronted his niece and Noel. 
“He says,” he announced sourly, “ that 
you're to come home right to once, and 
he'll flour-sack you! and his mill’s burnt 
down, and the talk is that the French- 
woman’s son done it. And Fanny’s run 
off with Jake Perry, and you're to go 
home to-morrow. And so I guess you 
two’d better git married and gone, and 
tell him afterwards; for he won't give 
you nothing, and he’s wanting of you 
home.” 

“He can want,” said McManus’s 
daughter blackly. ‘‘ Didn’t he send me 
nothing ?” 

‘Just that word, honey ; and you ain’t 
but seventeen—he can git you. I 








ain't a man to fight,” with sudden shrill- 
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ness, “and that letter made him dump 
me right out on the road!” 

She stood up straight and looked at 
him. ‘“J’ll never go back, and I'll have 
my clothes ; and I’m glad his mill’s burnt, 
and I love the Frenchwoman’s son for 
doing it; and I’m glad Fanny’s run away ; 
and I hate dad,” she said, as emotionless 
as though she repeated a lesson. 

Noel looked sharply from Welsh to the 
girl, ‘“What’s that about the French- 
woman’s son ?” 

“Some say it was him had a grudge 
again McManus: Labrador said so. But 
he only said so,—they don’t know who 
done it. I ain’t never seen the man, but 
he’s got a hard reputation, and Labrador 
thinks it was him. But when I wanted 
to know why, he soured on me; and he 
said he’d kill me if I opened my mouth 
on it to McManus.” 

“He certainly would,” returned Mr. 
Noel placidly ; and having been hand 
in glove with Frank Labrador, perhaps 
he knew. 

“The Frenchwoman’s son ain’t bad 
if Labrador likes him,” said Mary un- 
expectedly. ‘I love him, anyhow!” 

* Yes ” began Noel stupidly ; and 
stopped. She did not know any more 
than Welsh did, and perhaps he had 
never realised it before. But it was time 
to get away from the Long Swamp and 
take his wife with him. ‘I am sorry 
about that burning,” he observed slowly : 
“it was a pity, and foolish. But he is 
not altogether a bad man, the French- 
woman’s son.” 

“Well, there’s no handling McManus till 
he finds out who burnt his mill,” muttered 
Welsh ; he was suddenly tired of the 
subject. ‘“ He ain’t heard of the French- 
woman’s son, and he ain’t likely to. You 
git away and git married, honey! Noel, 
he’ll give you a dress.” 

Mary made no answer. The French- 
woman’s son saw there was no handling 
her either. He stood and whistled a 
thoughtful tune, and she swung round on 
him. ‘ Who’s the Frenchwoman’s son ?” 
she demanded. 

“Justa man.” He said it between two 
bars of the tune that covered his thoughts.” 

‘Is he in the village ?” 

He shook his head. 

“Can dad catch him ?” 

The whistle stopped abruptly in a 
scornful smile. ‘Not if he’d seen him 
fire the mill!” 





“ Do you think he did it ?” 

“‘Oh yes,” carelessly ; “ but he had his 
reasons!” He looked at her with amuse- 
ment. ‘‘ He has never done things with- 
out his reasons.” 

“They say he’s a hard-living man.” 
Welsh objected casually. 


“That’s a lie!” slowly. “And if 
he was, he’s done with it. And catch 
him....” he laughed superbly. ‘‘ When 


they can catch the screaming in that 
swamp!” He flung back at it with a 
free gesture of his head and shoulders, 
and McManus’s daughter drew a breath 
and set her teeth on it. 

There could not be in all the world a 
man like him! She would go to the 
priest with him in a dress with roses on 
it, in spite of her father. She listened 
without objecting while he and Welsh 
arranged for the wedding in three days’ 
time, but when she turned away to the 
house she sat thinking instead of getting 
supper, while the Frenchwoman’s son 
departed to interview the priest, and, 
incidentally, the proprietor of the only 
shop at Secret Lake. In three days he 
would be back again, for the wedding, 
and the dress with roses on it was no 
nearer: nothing would take Welsh back 
to McManus, and she had no ‘other 
messenger. But when in the white dawn 
Welsh arose and unexpectedly went fish- 
ing, his niece leapt from her bed and cast 
on her casual garments. Even as his 
back disappeared in the thin spring 
bushes she was down at the lake shore, 
and the last sound of his going was 
covered by another sound—the plunging 
rush of a canoe launched and sprung 
into with one and the same movement. 
Frank Labrador, coming up half an hour 
later on business of his own, saw the 
shack deserted except for the blue jays 
making faces at him from the roof-tree, 
and went half-heartedly away. 

It was sunrise of the next day when 
the girl got back and found the place 
empty still. She was tired, and she went 
to sleep; but once and again a horrible 
clamour in the swamp roused her, and 
she went out to listen; when she came 
back for the second time she barred the 
door uneasily, and dressed herself. Her 
skin crept on her as she crouched down 
by the window, and watched the empty 
glittering lake the long silent morning, 
wishing impatiently that Welsh would 
come back: if she had had even a dog 
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to speak to, it would have lightened the 
senseless dread that was on her. And 
at the thought, leaning out and shading 
her eyes, she forgot it. A canoe, with 
one man in it, had shot round a point, 
and was at the landing. It was a dirty 
messenger with a parcel. 

When she raced down and dragged it 
out of his hand she saw her shoes, her 
stockings, and her wedding gown. Her 
father had been as good as his word, 
though he had sent the things by a 
stranger, instead of Labrador, as she had 
asked him. With a _ low laugh she 
plumped down on her knees and fondled 
the common print with roses on it ; when 
she looked up, to ask the man who had 
brought it if he wanted his dinner, he 
had gone, and in the still air the rustling 
from the swamp was loud. For a moment 
her chill fear swept back on her, but she 
would not heed it She was back at the 
house, kneeling on the floor, feverishly 
putting the scissors into her wedding 
gown. 

The Frenchwoman’s son, coming un- 
expectedly to the door in the late after- 
noon, stood thunderstruck. She had 
sprung to her feet at the sight of him, 
transfigured, her face a pale flame, her 
eyes shining, her triumphant mouth 
scarlet. . He let fall the things he had 
painfully procured for her as he stared. 

“T got it!” she cried, and flung herself 
at him, her arms warm round his throat. 
“T made him: I’ve shoes and stockings, 
and white cotton, and a dress with roses 
on it. And it’s nearly done, and I'll 
marry you to-morrow !” 

“ How did you get them?” He laughed 
because he was proud of her, and had 
never seen her so beautiful. ‘‘ Tell me! 
How?” 

“T went down,” simply, “and waited at 
the portage, and sent a boy with notes 
on the paper you gave me. I asked him 
if he would give me the dress if I told 
him who fired his mill, and he sent back 
‘yes.’ So I told him it was the French- 
woman’s son, and he sent back to say ‘it 
was cheap at a cotton gown, and he’d 
send it right away. And he did. And 
you said he couldn’t catch the French- 
woman’s son!” 

Life, colour and expression were all 
wiped off her listener’s face. “The 
Frenchwoman’s son,” he repeated like a 
parrot. “But... and you told him!” 
His ready tongue had failed him. 
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“You said he couldn’t catch him, any 
more than the—the ghost—calling in the 
swamp.” She stood back, a little anxious. 
‘* He can’t, can he?” 

“Not then. Now... .” he took her 
with both hands and held her at his arms’ 
length, and the feel of his hands frightened 
her, like the strangeness in his. voice, 
“Didn't you know Labrador was here 
looking for me? ‘That he found me last 
night, and told me a man from Sabean’s 
had seen me when I fooled over to speak 
to your father, and told him it was me 
you were going to marry—me, the French- 
woman’s son! And now”— the familiar 
shrug did not match the sound in his 
voice—“ well . . . I should have told 
you!” 

“But you ain’t French.” She smiled 
disdainfully ; but as she saw what was 
in his face her legs shook under her, and 
she shrieked at him, ‘Do you mean it? 
Did I do—that ?” 

‘* My mother was a Frenchwoman,” he 
said heavily. He had no desire to swear, 
even to be angry with her; the thing had 
gone too deep. ‘ But I’ve been coming 
here for so long I forgot you couldn’t 
know.” He glanced through the open 
door to get the time from the westering 
sun, and saw instead that the young scarlet 
was gone from the world: it was old, 
green, usual; and the thought made his 
voice rough. ‘‘Come, we'll get out of 
this!” If he left her behind he would 
lose her, and, once at the head waters 
of the Sou’-West, it would be a better 
man than McManus who should lay a 
claw on him. But his heart felt numb 
as he stooped to gather up the poor finery 
that had betrayed him. 

As he bent, the girl’s miserable eyes 
fell on the window. ‘‘ Keep down!” she 
whispered thickly: ‘‘there’s a_ boat! 
There’s——it’s dad ; and another man!” 

The Frenchwoman’s son heard her 
without surprise. He did not even glance 
out ; but as he stepped softly back into 
the shadow of the room he looked at 
her, with a curious trick of the eyes that 
made them seem all pupil, and showed 
the whites above and below the iris. 
“That is the sheriff,” he said evenly, 
“with your father. What would you like 
me to do? For I burned the mill because 
your father was cruel to you and I disliked 
him.” He kept his strange gaze on her, 





standing motionless. 
McManus’s daughter sobbed wordlessly 




















“Making blindly for the sinking sun,” 
Afler a drawing by L. Raven-Hill, 
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as she sprang at him and ran him out of 
the back door. ‘“*’There’s the swamp: you 
ain’t afraid of it,’—anguish and hate had 
killed her own terror of the place, —‘‘ hide! 
What’s an old mill? Hide!” 

“You'd be afraid in it,” he said un- 
easily ; and she laughed fiercely over her 
sobbing. 

“That wouldn’t make me _ stay! 
Hurry ! stoop down.” 

There was dead silence abroad now. 
Through it the two slipped safely across 
Welsh’s inadequate clearing, into the thin 
green of its fringe of alders ; and between 
them and the heavy screen of the swamp 
maples something moved. It was the 
man from Sabean’s, the dirty messenger 
of the morning ; and the Frenchwoman’s 
son cut off his shout in the middle. But 
the half-cry had done it. McManus was 
hot-foot round the house, with the sheriff 
after him, and Noel was dragging the girl 
through the binding maples, down into 
the bay bushes that stretched breast-high 
between green abysses and runnels of 
fathomless black water. When they 
reached his path they could drop and 
lie hidden, for not a man would dare 
follow them; but for now they must 
be catfooted over the deadly green 
that spurted to their every step. There 
was cover enough, and he put her 
behind him, without daring to take his 
eyes from the quaking ground under 
his feet. 

“Walk in my steps,” he ordered, 
wondering if the next few yards would 
bear them ; and his heart stopped as she 
screamed. 

““My dress—my dress with roses on it 

Even as he wheeled to clutch her she had 
broken away from him, and was running, 
leaping helter-skelter back to the house, 
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with no heed to the careful way she had 
come. 

The Frenchwoman’s son stood up 
straight in the afternoon light, his black 
head a clear mark against the young 
sunfiltered green of the thicket he was 
making for. 

“Lie down!” he yelled—“ lie down !” 

He did not hear any answer. It was 
McManus who had fired, and the sheriff, 
who was half-hearted about the whole 
business, had been slow in knocking up 
his gun. Mary McManus had lain down 
in a very pretty patch of quaking grass. 
The Frenchwoman’s son knew she was 
dead as she crumpled forwards, but he 
was a white man who had been going 
to marry a white girl. He went back for 
her. He was heedless of the sheriff’s 
calling; he knew a path through the 
swamp, and he must carry her to it, that 
he might bury her out in the clean ground 
of the Sou’-West. But the weight across 
his shoulder had somehow confused him ; 
and the dead girl’s hair kept brushing 
over his eyes, so that in the waving shadow 
of it he saw another shadow moving 
before him. ‘To the dull anguish of his 
haste the very bushes were malignant ; 
they kept him back, springing in his face 
with blow after blow, as though he 
followed too close a trail. But he was 
a white man, and he fought through 
them, making blindly for the sinking 
sun. It was on the edge of a bottom- 
less black channel that he stumbled, 
and fell. 

No sound came back out of the swamp: 
that which had been unquiet was perhaps 
fed; but in Welsh’s house a light air 
crept through the open back door, and 
fluttered the dress with roses on it that 
lay half-made on the floor. 
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BY LADY BLOOMFIELD. 


MONG the immediate environs of 
A London which have entirely 
changed through the enormous 
increase of buildings, I wish to recall the 
memory of the charming villa residence 
called Percy’s Cross, Walham Green, which 
was for many years the residence of my 
parents, ‘Thomas Henry Lord Ravens- 
worth and Maria Susannah his wife, the 
daughter of Mr. and Lady Anne Simpson, 
of Bradly Hall, North ‘Tyne. 

Percy’s Cross was bought about the 
middle of the eighteenth century by Mr. 
Ord, a Master in Chancery, who married 
my mother’s aunt, Miss Simpson ; and it 
was through her that the estate was 
ultimately left tomy mother. Mr. Ord 
was a great horticulturist, and planted his 
garden with many rare and beautiful trees, 
among which I well remember two re- 
markably fine cedars of Lebanon, a 
picturesque stone pine, a Fraxinus Ornus 
or flowering elm, a magnificent ever- 
green oak, the largest I ever saw, two 
Jinko or Maidenhair trees, a Constanti- 
nople hazel, a fine Sophora Japonica, a 
Lombardy poplar, said to be the tallest in 
England, and last but not least an old 
mulberry, which bore most delicious fruit. 

I have heard my mother say that her 
aunt, Miss Anne Simpson, was a great 
coquette in her young days, and when 
first the hair was worn powdered in 
London, but that fashion had not reached 
the north, Miss Simpson determined to 
astonish the good folks at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. She accordingly had her hair 
dressed in London and then travelled 
three days and two nights sitting bolt up- 
right in a postchaise, in order to have the 
satisfaction of opening a ball with the 
Mayor of Newcastle. My great-aunt was 
a great Royalist, and after her death a 
sealed packet was found among her papers, 
which contained a little soot taken out of 
the chimney at Carisbrook Castle through 
which Charles I, was reported to have 
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endeavoured to escape. My grandmother, 
Lady Liddell, rode from Ravensworth to 
London on a pillion ; now the distance 
can be travelled in about six hours ! 

At that epoch Walham Green was little 
more than a large village, surrounded by 
market gardens and cherry orchards, which 
in spring were white with lovely blossom, 
and rang with the warbling of nightingales 
and other singing birds. I well remember 
the rumbling of the huge waggons laden 
with cabbages and asparagus which went 
every morning at daybreak to Covent 
Garden market. One of my favourite 
walks as a child was along a canal 
bordered by verdant meadows, which 
afterwards became the great Brompton 
Cemetery. After my mother’s death, 
in 1845, my second brother the Hon. 
Thomas Liddell inherited Percy’s Cross ; 
and he let it to the famous opera singer 
Julia Grisi, who lived there with Mario for 
some time. 

I was taken when about ten years old 
to my first opera, which happened to be 
the Donna del Lago, and a funny thing 
occurred. Grisi was dressed in a full 
white muslin gown with a tartan scarf; 
and whilst she was rowing her boat, 
made of pasteboard, across the stage, her 
skirt came out at the end of the boat, 
The effect was so comical it caused peals 
of laughter. I had the most romantic 
admiration for Grisi, who at that time was 
in the prime of her youth and beauty. I 
used to save up all my pocket money to 
buy prints of her, and to this day I 
remember her as one of the most beauti- 
ful and attractive women I ever saw. She 
had such a classical head, but not a good 
figure. 

Some years afterwards I went with my 
sister and Lord Normanby to hear the 
celebrated singer Madame Pasta, who 
had nominally retired from the stage, but 
was persuaded to return to London and 
give six representations of her famous 
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Princess gave each of us a 
little Dresden china figure, 
and I date that day as the 
commencement of my long 
intercourse with the beloved 
sovereign whose friendship 
and kindness are the most 
cherished recollections of 
my long life. The Queen 
playfully. alluded to our visit 
to Kensington the very last 
time I had the honour of 
dining with Her Majesty, at 
Cimiez in 1899. 

Those were the days of 
Catholic Emancipation and 
the Reform Bill. The 
country was in a most ex- 
cited and disturbed state ; 
various serious riots took 
place, when the military had 
to be called out and party 
spirit ran very high. My 
dear father was a Tory of 
the old school, and though 
he did not take any active 
part in politics, he was a 
strong supporter of the Duke 
of Wellington and his govern- 
ment ; and I well remember 
the awe, not to say alarm, 
with which I listened to 
political discussions, and my 
father’s gloomy prognostics 








Grisi as La Norma. 

After an old print. 
parts. She appeared in Zuncredi, but, 
alas! she had lost her figure and her 
voice, and she began the recitative, ‘‘O 
Patria,” half a note below the orchestra, 
when, poor thing, she was hissed. We 
were in the stage box, and it was most 
distressing to see the working of her 
countenance and her look of disappoint- 
ment and despair—she who for so many 
years had been the idol of the public! 

When I was about eight years old I 
was taken with my youngest sister to 
Kensington Palace to pay a visit to the 
young Princess Victoria, who was three 
years my senior. Her Royal Highness 
received us with the friendly courtesy 
which was one of the characteristics of 
her personality, in after life so distin- 
guished by a charm of manner united 
to great dignity, which is one of the 
most attractive features in persons of 
exalted position. 

When our audience was concluded the 


of evil to come! O’Connell 

was the bugbear of my 
childish imagination, and I used to feel 
the most lively dread of the horrors 
which were likely to happen when the 
Whigs came into office ! 

In comparing the manners and customs 
of my youth with those of the present day, 
I should say one of the chief differences 
is in the attitude of children towards their 
parents. Certainly my father’s word was 
a law which we never dreamt of disputing, 
and a girl never acted independently of 
her mother. At the end of each dance 
she returned to her chaperone, and I 
never heard of a young lady receiving 
presents from or driving in cabs with 
her partner before being engaged. Vous 
avons changé tout cela. In the matter of 
dress I think it was much simpler and 
less complicated than it is now; at least I 
was never allowed to wear anything in the 
evening, winter or summer, but white 
muslin made low with short sleeves ; and 
I remember that when my elder sisters 
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were going out in London, all their ball 
dresses, and even their Court dresses, 
were made at home by their maid. 
Almack’s was the fashionable rendezvous 
of the é/7te of London society : no one was 
admitted except by ticket from one of the 
lady patronesses. On one occasion my 
mother saw one of her friends, who 
happened to be very absent-minded, walk 
up the ballroom with only one stocking 
on, he having altogether forgotten the 
other one. ‘The effect of the pink foot 
appearing in contrast to the white silk 
stocking on the other foot may be better 
imagined than described. On another 
occasion a lady was asked by a bystander 
who a remarkably ugly man was. ‘ That, 
sir, is my husband.” ‘ Oh, no, ma’am, I 
do not mean him, but the gentleman 
standing near him. “That, sir, is my 
son,” was the mortifying rejoinder. 

Percy’s Cross was by no means either 
architecturally pretty or interesting, but it 
contained many works of art, 
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wards Duchess of Somerset, who was 
chosen as the queen of beauty at the 
Eglinton ‘Tournament, 1838); Frances 
Marchioness of Londonderry, the well- 
known Countess of Jersey, Lady Cowper, 
afterwards Lady Palmerston, etc., etc. It 
was at this party that I remember Prince 
George of Hanover and his cousin the 
present Duke of Cambridge, then very 
handsome boys, running races. 

On one occasion I was walking round 
the refreshment tents when I met Samuel 
Rogers drinking a cup of coffee; so I 
asked whether he would not prefer having 
some dinner, but he declined, saying he 
was engaged to dine in London, adding, 
with his malicious smile,“ You know, Miss 
Liddell, we always like best what we 
oughtn’t to have.” At that time flesh 
brushes were very much in vogue, and 
Rogers boasted of their efficacy, saying, 
‘* If any onewere to say to me, ‘Mr. Rogers, 
will you go to prison with your brushes, 





and one of England’s beauti- 
ful organs, which my father 
played admirably, though 
entirely from ear, as he never 
learnt his notes. On one 
occasion he was accompanied 
by a first-rate violoncellist, 
who, from his knowledge of 
composition, was able to 
follow my father’s modula- 
tions, thus proving the ac- 
curacy of his ear ! 

His musical talent was 
inherited more or less by 
all his children, but especi- 
ally by three of his daughters 
—Anne Lady Williamson, 
Jane Viscountess Barrington, 
and Susan Countess of Hard- 
wicke, who had_ beautiful 
voices, and often made the 
house resound with melody. 
The Hon. William Ashley 
and Henry Greville  fre- 
quently sang with them. 

Percy’s Cross was the 
scene of several large 
“ breakfasts,” as afternoon 
receptions were then desig- 
nated. One of these was 














honoured by King William 
IV. and Queen Adelaide, 
several members of the Royal Family, 
and the deau monde of London, among 
others the beautiful Lady St. Maur (after- 


Mario. 


Afler a photograph. 


or stay out of prison without your brushes ?’ 
I should answer ‘ Throw open the prison 


doors !’” He was small and very much 
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shrunk, with a complexion like parchment. 
It was related of him that when at Rome 
he went to the catacombs with Lord 
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again was somewhat damped by the death 
of a beautiful little chimpanzee monkey, 
attired in crimson velvet, a great pet of 

my sister’s, which she had 














especially committed to my 
care. It had grey hair, and 
looked like a wizened old 
man. Every remedy was 
used to save its life in vain, 
and it expired in my arms, 

The emancipation of the 
negro slaves was promul- 
gated during my _ brother- 
in-law’s governorship of 
Jamaica, and he brought 
home a negro boy chris- 
tened Johnny Mulgrave, 
who was a great favourite 
of my sister’s, and conse- 
quently excited the jealousy 
of all his fellow-servants, 
who invariably charged him 
with the breakage of any 
glass or china which came 
to grief at Mulgrave; so 
Johnny, who was as mis- 
chievous as he was intelli- 
gent, determined to have 
his revenge on the house- 
keeper, who was his special 
enemy. He consequently 
set to work collecting 
all the old pieces of glass 
and pottery he could find, 
and one day piled it all up 














Pasta. 

After a lithograph by A. E. Chalon, R A. 
Dudley, and when they emerged Dudley 
turned and exclaimed, ‘“‘ What, Rogers, 
YOU come out ?” 

Rogers indignantly replied : 


‘*They say that Dudley has no heart, 
But I deny it: 
He has a heart, 
And learns his speeches by it.” 


When told of a_ projected marriage 
between two persons well known in 
London society, he remarked that it was 
another proof that marriages are made in 
heaven, as no one on earth would have 
thought of marrying either of them. 

I think it was in 1834 that my dear 
sister Lady Mulgrave, afterwards the 
Marchioness of Normanby, and Lady-in- 
waiting to Queen Victoria, returned home 
from Jamaica, where Lord Mulgrave was 
Governor. My joy at seeing my sister 


on a tray, which he dropped 
while passing the house- 
keeper’s room. The house- 
keeper, infuriated, rushed off to her mis- 
tress, declaring that her ladyship’s wicked 
page had broken all the best china! So 
her dismay and confusion when the déris 
was examined may be better imagined 
than described. Poor Johnny died of 
virulent smallpox in Dublin when Lord 
Mulgrave was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

On one occasion, when I suppose I 
had been unusually naughty, my gover- 
ness locked me up in a bedroom on the 
second floor; but she quite forgot that 
there was a balcony to the said room 
which communicated with the adjoining 
dressing-room, so no sooner had my 
governess retired than I nimbly hopped 
out and spent a delightful half-holiday 
working in my very own garden or en- 
grossed in reading the “Arabian Nights” in 
a wonderful retreat I had discovered, 
Heaven only knows how, between the 
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wall of the garden and the mushroom 
shed. It was about three feet wide, and 
could only be reached by climbing over 
a quantity of timber which was piled in 
the wood yard. A solitary elder bush 
grew there, and it was tenanted by newts, 
spiders, and earwigs, in spite of which I 
considered it a most delectable haven 
of rest, as nothing but a cat could 
possibly find me there. When my gover- 
ness took her walk in the cool of the 
evening she was greatly disconcerted to 
find that her prisoner had escaped, 
instead of being incarcerated all the 
afternoon, as she had fondly imagined! 
This amiable woman was the wife of a 
French doctor, and she kept a child’s 
skull in her drawers, which she took 
pleasure in showing me, telling me at 
the same time that one day I should be 
like it. 

My mother desired me to lie flat on 
the floor when learning my lessons ; and 
one day I was much disturbed by mice 
in an adjoining cupboard, so 
I ran downstairs to fetch a 
favourite King Charles’ 
spaniel, called Dash, to 
frighten away the mice ; but, 
as he resolutely refused to 
come, I tried to take him up 
in my arms, whereupon he 
flew at me and bit my foot 
badly. My parents, alarmed 
by my cries, came to the 
rescue, and immediately sent 
for the neighbouring surgeon, 
who, instead of cauterising the 
wound, poured ink into it and 
ordered my foot to be steeped 
in hot water till the ink dis- 
appeared ; but my dear mother, 
not content with this treat- 
ment, sent for Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, the famous London 
surgeon, who made light of the 
accident, and fortunately no 
harm came of it. The poor 
dog, as if conscious of having 
done me an injury, would sit 
for hours by my bedside lick- 
ing my hand. 

My mother always made 
me read the Psalms with her 
every morning. I once read 
out in a very solemn tone: “The Lord 
giveth grace to the humble, and plente- 
ously rewardeth the wardrobe door, instead 
of the ‘ proud doer.’ ” 
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I was taken as a child to Fulham 
Church, to hear Dr. Blomfield, then Bishop 
of London, preach. He had a remarkably 
fine voice, but I think what struck me 
most was the wig then worn by the 
bishops, which I believe he was one of 
the first to give up. Later on I was con- 
firmed by him in the Chapel Royal, St. 
James’s ; and it was on this occasion (my 
confirmation) that my dear mother wrote 
me the following touching letter, which 
I quote from my ‘‘ Reminiscences of Court 
and Diplomatic Life,” Vol. I. :— 
Percy’s Cross, NEAR FULHAM, 
April 13th, 1837. 
MY BELOVED GEORGIANA,— 

This day you enter into your fifteenth 
year, and cannot any longer be considered 
as a child: I shall therefore address you 
both as a friend as well as mother, and lay 
before you some considerations for the 
future, that I trust you will receive and lay 
to your heart, for they come from one who 
loves you only too well, but who is not blind 
to the faults that obscure your character, 





The Duke of Wellington. 


After the portrait al Apsley House. 


Listen to me, therefore, my darling, and try 

to amend the failings of which | complain. 
God has blessed you with a naturally good 

disposition, and a quickness in learning ; you 
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have therefore less difficulty to encounter in 
your education than many young persons, 
who, from want of memory or natural dull- 


ness, find all their lessons toil instead of 


pleasure. And, with all these advantages, 
you; frequently show impatience if there is 
any difficulty to surmount ; and not to me, 
but to Mademoiselle, show a spirit of con- 
tention and contradiction which is as unkind 
as it is disrespectful, and is in no way justi- 
fied by the ready blame you are but too apt 
to throw upon her temper to excuse yourself. 
It may be true that Mademoiselle is irritable, 


her ; but be not deceived : God is not mocked, 
He sees us as we are ; and our Saviour has 
told us to take the beam from our own eyes 
to enable us to see clearly to take the mote 
from our brother’s eye, therefore when you 
are unkind or indifferent to your governess, 
or haughty to your maid, or disobliging and 
ungracious in your manner to those persons 
you do not happen to like, the fault rests 
with you: you may try to shake off the com- 
punctious visitings of conscience, but be 
assured that until you acknowledge yourself 
wrong, and determine on amendment, you 

















Daniel O'Connell. 


After the picture by Henry Newton. 


and even unjust at times; but she is still 
your governess, and ought to be treated with 
respect. Fancy, yourself, Georgiana, in her 
situation—far from your country, your friends 
and relations, with the additional evil of bad 
health to contend with; then think what 
she must suffer, and think also that the 
bitter cup, which might be sweetened by 
kindness, gentleness and forbearance on 
your part, is only rendered more bitter by 
your cold and cutting indifference, and the 
evident dislike you show to her society. You 
may (as I know you do) throw all the fault on 


will not improve. And as you are now fast 
approaching that period of life when you 
will be called upon to take upon yourself 
the regulation of your conduct, I am most 
anxious that you should for the next two 
years exert yourself in every way, and most 
of all in the government of your temper ; 
and keep such a strict watch over yourself 
that neither in thought, word or deed shall 
you offend God ; and that by a steady per- 
severance in such conduct you may present 
yourself to the Bishop for confirmation with 
an inward satisfaction and peace of mind 
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that will enable you to receive his blessing 
with joy and thankfulness. May my hopes 
and wishes be fulfilled, and my child prove 
worthy of a// the love of her affectionate 
mother. 

M.S. R. 


There was an epitaph in Fulham church- 
yard which always struck me as_partti- 
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commanded the Hampshire Yeomanry, 
and one day he was riding with his staff 
to a review in a field near Christchurch. 
He was preceded by an orderly, who, 
on reaching the gate of the field where 
the review was to take place, found a 
gipsy woman standing at the gate, so 
he told her to open it, which she did 
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Samuel Rogers. 
After a diawing by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 


cularly sad and pathetic. It ran as 
follows :— 


By foreign hands my dying eyes were closed, 
By foreign hands my decent limbs composed, 
By foreign hands my humble grave adorned, 
By strangers honour‘d and by strangers mourned. 


I believe that the two following well- 
authenticated stories of second sight have 
never been published. 

The third Earl of Malmesbury told one 
of my nieces that, as Lord Fitzharris, he 


not do; he therefore for the second time 
desired her peremptorily to open the 
gate, adding, ‘‘ Don’t you see, woman, 
that his lordship is coming?” ‘The gipsy 
quietly waited till Lord Fitzharris and his 
staff rode up, when she addressed them, 
saying, ‘““Oh! you think you are a lot 
of fine fellows now; but I can tell you 
that one day your bones will whiten in 
that field.” Lord Fitzharris laughed, and 
asked her whether she thought they were 
going to have a battle, adding that it was 
30 
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not very likely that in that case they 
would choose such a spot. More than 
forty years later that field was turned into 
a cemetery ! 

Sir Joseph Yorke, the father of my 
brother-in-law, the fourth Earl of Hard- 
wicke, had been staying in London with 
his brother, Mr. Charles Yorke, who at 
that time was one of the Lords of the 
Admiralty. The evening of the day on 
which Sir Joseph left town to rejoin his 
ship at Spithead Mrs. Charles Yorke and 
her sister, Miss Maningham, attended 
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the general appearance of the figure, 
colour of the hair, etc., that figure was 
Sir Joseph Yorke. In vain the by- 
standers tried to persuade her that she was 
labouring under a delusion, Sir Joseph 
having left town only a few hours pre- 
viously in perfect health. Miss Maning- 
ham declared she was so convinced 
something had happened to him, nothing 
could persuade her to go to bed; and 
accordingly she sat up till between three 
and four o’clock a.m., when an estafette 
arrived from Southampton bringing the 

















Sir Benjamin brodie. 


After a photograph. 


a concert of ancient music. In _ the 
middle of the performance Miss Maning- 
ham shuddered violently, covered her 
face with her hands, and desired to be 
taken home immediately. Her sister, 
supposing her to be ill, took her home, 
and during the drive entreated to be told 
what ailed her. But it was not till they 
got back that Miss Maningham declared, 
before Mr. Yorke and other witnesses, 
that she had distinctly seen a figure lying 
on the concert stage wrapped in a cloak, 
and the face turned away; but from 


melancholy intelligence that the boat 
which was conveying Sir Joseph back to 
his ship had been struck by lightning, and 
that he and all hands had been drowned. 
These “ Recollections ” come back to 

me now “like a dream when one 
awaketh.” I cannot conclude them better 
than by quoting Adelaide Procter’s pretty 
lines : 

Learn the mystery of Progression duly, 

Do not call each glorious change Decay ; 


But know we only hold our treasures truly 
When it seems as if they passed away. 























N an evening of last summer I was 
dining in London at the Carlton 


with two men. One of them 

was an excellent type of young England 
—strong, healthy, athletic, and_ straight- 
forward. ‘The other was a clever London 
doctor, who was building up a great 
practice in the West End. At dessert 
the conversation turned upon a_ then 
recent tragedy in which a great reputation 
had gone down; and young England 
spoke rather contemptuously of the victim, 
with the superior surprise human beings 
generally express about the sin which 
does not happen to be theirs. 

“‘T can’t understand it!” was his con- 
clusion. ‘‘ It’s beyond me. ” 

“Climate,” said the doctor quietly. 

“What ?” 

Climate. 

Young England looked inexpressibly 
astonished. ‘But, hang it all!” he ex- 
claimed: “ you don’t mean to say change 
of air means change of nature ?” 

“Not to every one. Not to you, per- 
haps. Have you travelled much ?” 

“Well, I’ve been to Paris for 
Grand Prix, and to Monte . 

“For the gambling. That’s «hardly 
travelling. Now, I’ve studied this subject 
a little, quietly, in Harley Street. I’m no 
traveller myself, but I have dozens of 
patients who are. And I’m convinced 
that the modern facilities for travel, be- 
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sides giving an infinity of pleasure, bring 
about innumerable tragedies. ” 

He turned to me. ‘You go abroad 
a great deal. What do you say?” 

“That you're perfectly right. And I’m 
prepared to affirm that, in highly strung, 
imaginative, or overworked people, change 
of climate does sometimes actually cause, 
or seem to cause, change of nature.” 

Young England, who was by no means 


highly strung or imaginative, looked 
politely dubious, but the doctor was 


evidently pleased. 

‘*An ally !” he cried. 

He glanced at me for an instant, then 
added: ‘ You’ve gota case that proves 
it, at any rate to you, in your mind.” 

“Quite true.” 

“Can you give it us?” 

** Jove ! let’s have it!” 
England. 

“Certainly, if you like,” I said. “I 
don’t know whether you ever heard of 
the Marnier affair?” 

Young England shook his head, but 
the doctor replied at once. ‘“ Three 
years ago, wasn’t it?” 

“ Four.” 

“And it happened in some remote 
place in the Sahara Desert?” 

“In Beni-Kouidar. I was with Henry 
Marnier in Beni-Kouidar at the time.” 

“Go ahead!” said young England more 
eagerly. 

“Poor Marnier was not an old friend 
of mine, but an acquaintance whom I 


exclaimed young 
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had met casually at Beni-Mora, which 
is known as a health resort.” 

“TI send patients there sometimes,” 
said the doctor. 

“The railway stops at Beni-Mora. ‘To 
reach Beni-Kouidar one must go on horse 
or camel back over between three and 
four hundred kilometers of desert, sleeping 
on the way at ‘Travellers’ Houses— Bordjs 
as they are called there. Beni-Kouidar 
lies in the midst of immeasurable sands, 
and the air that blows through its palm 
gardens and round its mosque towers and 
down its alleys under the arcades is 
startling : dry as the finest champagne, 
almost fiercely pure and fresh, exhilar- 
ating—well, too exhilarating for certain 
people.” 

The doctor nodded. ‘Champagne 
goes very quickly to some heads,” he 
interjected. 

“ Beni-Kouidar has nothing to say to 
modern civilisation. It is a wild and 
turbulent city, divided into quarters—the 
Arab quarter, the Jews’ quarter, the freed 
negroes’ quarter, and so on—and further- 
more, is infested at certain seasons by 
the Sahara nomads, who camp in filthy 
tents on the huge sand dunes round 
about, and sell rugs, burnouses, and 
Touareg work to the inhabitants, buying 
in return the dates for which the palms 
of Beni-Kouidar are celebrated. 

“T wanted to see a real Sahara city, 
to which the Cook’s tourist had not as 
yet penetrated, and I resolved to ride 
there from Beni-Mora. When Henry 
Marnier heard of it he asked if he might 
accompany me. 

“Marnier was a young man who had 
recently left Oxford, and who had come 
out to Beni-Mora only a week before to 
see his mother, who was going through the 
sulphur cure. He was what is generally 
called a ‘serious-minded young man’: 
intellectual, inclined to grave reading and 
high thinking, totally devoid of frivolity, 
a little cold in manner and temperament, 
one would have sworn; in fact, a type 
of a very well-known kind of Oxford 
undergraduate—the kind that takes a good 
tutorship for a year or so after leaving the 
university, and then becomes a school- 
master or a clergyman. Marnier, by the 
way, intended to take orders. 

“Now this sort of young man is not 
precisely my sort, and especially not my 
sort in the Sahara Desert. But I did not 
want to be rude to Marnier, who was 
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friendly and agreeable, and obviously 
anxious to increase his already consider- 
able store of knowledge. So I put my 
inclinations in my pocket and, with 
inward reluctance, I agreed. 

“We set off with Safti, my faithful one- 
eyed Arab guide, and after three long days 
of riding, and talking—as I had feared— 
Maeterlink and ‘Tolstoy, Henley and Ver- 
laine (this last being utterly condemned 
by Marnier asa man of weak character 
and degraded life), we saw the towers of 
Beni-Kouidar aspiring above the shifting 
sands, the tufted summits of the thousands 
of palm trees, and heard the dull beating 
of drums and the cries of people borne to 
us over the spaces of which silence is the 
steady guardian. 

‘** We were all pretty tired, but Marnier 
was specially done up. He had recently 
been working very hard for the “first” 
with which he had left Oxford, and was 
not in good condition. We were, there- 
fore, glad enough when we rode through 
the wide street, thronged with natives, 
turned the corner into the great camel 
market, and finally dismounted before the 
door of the one inn, the Rendezvous des 
Amis, a mean, dusty, one-storey building, 
on whose dirty white wall was a crude 
painting of a preposterous harridan in a 
purple Empire gown, pouring wine for 
a Zouave who was evidently afflicted with 
elephantiasis. Yet, tired asI was, I 
stepped out into the camel market for a 
moment before going into the house, 
emptied my lungs, and slowly filled them. 

“What air!’ I said to Marnier, who 
had followed me. 

“Tt is extraordinary,’ he answered, in 
his rather dry tenor voice. ‘I should say 
like the best champagne, if I did not 
happen to be a teetotaller.’ 

“(The market, I must explain, was not 
at that moment in active operation.) 

* After a bain de siege—we both longed 
for total immersion—and some weak tea 
in which I mingled a spoonful of rum, we 
felt better, but we reposed till dinner ; and 
once again Marnier, in his habitually 
restrained and critical manner, discussed 
contemporary literature, and what Plato 
and Aristotle, judging by their writings, 
would have been likely to think of it. 
And once again I felt as if I were in the 
‘High’ at Oxford, and was almost inclined 
to wish that Marnier was the rowdy type 
of undergrad., who ducks people in water 
troughs and makes bonfires in quads.” 
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“H’m!” said the doctor, 
“ Better, perhaps, if he had been.” 

“Much better,” I answered. “At 
seven o’clock we ate a rather tough dinner 
in the small, bare sad/e-d-manger, on the 
red-brick floor of which sand grains were 
lying. Our only companion was a bearded 
priest in a dirty soutane, the aumonier of 
Beni-Kouidar, who sat at a little table 
apart, and greeted our entrance with a 
polite bow, but did not then speak to 
us. 

“When the meal was ended, however, 
he joined us as we stood at the inn door 
looking out into the night. A moon was 
rising above the palms and gilding the 
cupolas of the Bureau Arabe on the far 
side of the Market Square. A distant 
noise of tomtoms and African pipes was 
audible. And all down the hill to our 
left—for the land rose to where the inn 
stood—fires gleamed, and we could see 
half-naked figures passing and repassing 
them, and others squatting beside them, 
looking like monks in their hooded bur- 
nouses. 

“*Vou are going out, messieurs ?’ said 
the aumonier politely. 

I looked at Marnier. ‘ You're too done 
up, I expect ?’ I said to him. 

“His face was pale, and he certainly 
had the demeanour of a tired man. 

** No,’ he answered; ‘I should like a 
stroll in this wonderful air.’ 

“T turned to the priest. 
sieur,’ I said. 

“*T come here to take my meals, but 
I live at the edge of the town. Perhaps 
you will permit me to accompany you for 
a little way ?’ 

““*We shall be delighted, and we know 
nothing of Beni-Kouidar.’ 

‘““As we stepped out into the market 
Marnier paused to light his pipe. But 
suddenly he threw away the match he had 
struck. ‘No, it’s a sin to smoke in this 
air, he said. And he drew a deep breath, 
looking at the round moon. 

“The priest smiled. ‘I have lived 
here for four years,’ he said, ‘and cannot 
resist my cigar. But you are right. 
The air of Beni-Kouidar is extraordinary. 
When first I came here it used to mount 
to my head like wine.’ 

“* Bad for you, Marnier !’ I said, laugh- 
ing. ‘Then I added to the aumonier, 
‘My friend never drinks wine, and so 
ought to be peculiarly susceptible to such 
an influence.’ 


gravely. 


‘Yes, mon- 
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II. 


“Opposite to the aumonier’s dwelling 
was the great dancing-house of the town, 
and when we had bidden him good night 
and turned to go back to the inn, I rather 
tentatively suggested to Marnier that per- 
haps it would be interesting to look in 
there for a moment. 

“* All right,’ he responded, with his 
most donnish manner; ‘but I expect it 
will be rather an unwashed crowd.’ 

“A quantity of native soldiers—the 





A man blowing an instrument. 


sort that used to be called Turcos—were 
gathered round the door. We _ pushed 
our way through them and entered. The 
café was large, with big white pillars and 
a double row of divans in the middle, and 


divans rising in tiers all round. On the 
left was a large doorway, in which gor- 


geously dressed painted women, with gold 
crowns on their heads, were standing, 
smoking cigarettes and laughing with the 
Arabs ; and at the end farthest from the 
street entrance was a raised platform, on 
which sat three musicians—a_wild-looking 
demon of a man blowing into an instru- 
ment with an immense funnel, and two 
men beating tomtoms. The noise they 
made was terrific. ‘The piper wore a 
voluminous burnouse, and as the dancers 
came in, in pairs from the big doorway, 
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which led into the court where they all 
live together, each in her separate little 
room with her own front door, they threw 
their door-keys into the hood that was 
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microscope. I could scarcely help laugh- 
ing at him, but I wished him away. For 
to me there was excitement, there was 
even a sort of ecstasy, in the utter barbarity 





pe 
‘There were grace, seduction, mystery ... . 


attached to it. As soon as they had 
finished dancing they went to the hood 
and rummaged violently for them again. 
And all the time the piper blew frantically 
into his instrument, and rocked himself 
about like a man in a convulsion. 

“We sat on one of the raised divans 
with coffee before us on a wooden stool, 
and Marnier observed it all with a slightly 
supercilious coldness. ‘The women, who 
were dressed in different shades of red, and 
were the most amazing trollops I ever set 
eyes on, came and went in pairs, fluttered 
their painted fingers, twittered like startled 
birds, jumped and twirled, wriggled and 
revolved, and inclined their greasy fore- 
heads to the impenetrable spectators, who 
stuck silver coins on to the perspiring 
flesh. And Marnier sat and gazed at them 
with the aloofness of one who watches 
the creatures in puddle-water through a 


in all her movements.” 


of this spectacle—in the moving scarlet 
figures with their golden crowns and tufts 
of ostrich plumes, in the serried masses 
of turbaned and hooded spectators, in 
the rocking forms of the musicians, in the 
strident and ceaseless uproar that they 
made. 

“ And through the doorway where the 
Turcos—I like the old name—crowded, I 
saw the sand filtering in from the desert, 
and against the black leaves of a solitary 
palm tree, with leaves like giant Fatma 
hands, I saw the silver disk of the moon. 

““«T vote we go,’ said Marnier’s light 
tenor voice in my ear. ‘The atmosphere’s 
awful in here.’ 

“Very well,’ I said. 

“T got up ; but just then a girl, dressed 
in midnight purple embroidered with 
silver, came in from the doorway and 
began to dance alone. She was very 
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young—fourteen, I found out afterwards 
—and, in contrast to the other women, 
extremely beautiful. ‘There were grace, 
seduction, mystery, and coquetry in her 
face and in all her movements. Her long 
black eyes held fire and dreams. Her 
fluttering hands seemed beckoning us to 
the realms of the thousand-and-one nights. 
I stood where I had got up, and watched 
her. 

“*T say, aren’t we going ?’ said Marnier’s 
voice in my ear. 

“T cursed the day when I had agreed 
to. take him with me, leaped down to the 
earth, and struggled toward the door. As 
we neared it the girl sidled down the room 
till she was exactly in front of Marnier. 
Then she danced before him, smiling with 
her immense eyes, which she fixed 
steadily upon him, and bending forward 
her pretty head covered with a cloth-of- 
silver handkerchief. 

““*Give her something,’ I said to him, 
laughing, as he stared back at her grimly. 

‘He thrust his hand into his pocket, 
found a franc, stuck it awkwardly against 
her oval forehead, and followed me out. 

“When we were in the sandy street he 
walked a few steps in silence, then stood 
still, and, to my surprise, stared back at 
the dancing-house. Then he put his hand 
to his head. 

“*Ts the air having its alcoholic effect ?’ 
I asked in joke. 

“As I spoke, a handsome Arab, 
splendidly dressed in a pale blue robe, 
red gaiters and boots, and a turban of 
fine muslin, spangled with gold, passed us 
slowly, going toward the dancing-house. 
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left me long out of his sight in these 
outlandish places. 

***’'That is the Batouch Sidi, the brother 
of the Caid of Beni-Kouidar,’ he said. 
‘Algia, the dancer to whom Monsieur 
Henri has just given money, is his chére 
amie. But as the Government has just 
made him a sheik, he dare not have her 
in his house for fear of the scandal. So 
he has put her with the dancers. ‘That is 
why she dances—to deceive every one, 
not to make money. She is not as the 

dancers. But every one knows, 
for Batouch is mad with jealousy. He 
cannot bear that Algia should dance before 
strangers; but what can he do? A sheik 
must not have a scandal in his dwelling.’ 

“We walked on slowly. When we 
got to the door of the Rendezvous des 
Amis Marnier stood still again and looked 
down the deserted, moonlit camel market. 

“*T never knew air like this,’ he said, 
in a low voice. And once more he ex- 
pelled the air from his lungs and drew in 
a long slow breath, asa man does when 
he has finished his dumbbell exercise in 
the morning. 

“Don’t drink too much of it,’ I said. 
‘Remember what the aumonier told us!’ 

“Marnier looked at me. I thought 
there was something apprehensive in his 
eyes. But he said nothing, and we turned 
in. 

“The next day I rode out with Safti 
into the desert to visit a sacred personage 


of great note in the Sahara, Sidi El 
Ahmed Ben Daoud Abderahmann. To 
my relief Marnier declined to come. He 


said he was tired, and would stroll about 


“1 rode out into the desert.” 


He cast a glance full of suspicion and 
malicé at Marnier. 

‘““*What’s up with that fellow?’ I said, 
startled. 

“The Arab went on, and at that moment 
the faithful Saiti joined us, He never 


the city. When we got back, at sundown, 
the innkeeper handed me a note. I 
opened it, and found it was from the 
aumonier, saying that he would be greatly 
obliged if 1 would call and see him on my 
return, as he had various little curiosities 
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which he would be glad to show me. 
Marnier was not in the inn, and, as I had 
nothing particular to do, I walked at once 
to the aumonier’s house. As I have said, 
it was the last in the town. The dancing- 
house was on the opposite side of the 
way, but the aumonier’s dwelling jutted 
out a little farther into the desert, and 
looked full on a deep depression of soft 
sand bounded by a big dune, which loomed 
up like a couchant beast in the fading 
yellow light. 

“The aumonier met me at his door, 
and escorted me into a pleasant room 
where his collection of Arab weapons, 
coins, and old vases, cups and various 
utensils—dug up, he told me, at Tlemcen 
—was arranged. But to my surprise he 
scarcely took time to show it me before 
he said: ‘Though a stranger, may I 
venture to speak rather intimately to you, 
monsieur ?’ 
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talking there with one whom it is especially 
unsafe to be seen with in Beni-Kouidar,’ 

“¢ With whom ?’ 

“¢ A dancer called Algia.’ 

**<«'Talking, monsieur! Marnier knows 
no Arabic.’ 

**«'The aumonier pursed his lips in his 
black beard. 

“<*The conversation appeared to be 
carried on by signs,’ he responded. ‘That 
did not make it less, but more dangerous.’ 

“T’m afraid I was rude, and whistled 
softly. ‘Monsieur l’Aumonier,’ I said, 
‘you must forgive me, but this air is 
certainly the very devil.’ 

“He smiled, not without irony. ‘I 
became aware of that myself, monsieur, 
when first I came to live in Beni-Kouidar. 
But Iam a priest, and—well, monsieur, I 
was given the strength to say, “ Get thee 
behind me, Satan.”’ <A softer look came 
‘ Better 


into his sunburnt, wrinkled face. 





“The conversation was carried on by signe.” 


“*¢Certainly,’ I replied, in some as- 
tonishment. 

“ ¢Vour friend is young.’ 

“¢ Marnier ?’ 

“<“Ts that his name? Well, I would 
not leave him to stroll about too much 
alone, if I were you.’ 

“*\Why, monsieur ?’ 

““*He is likely to get into trouble. 
The people here are a wild and violent 
race. He would do well to bear in mind 
the saying of a traveller who knew the 
desert men better than most people: “If 
you want to be friendly with them and 
safe among them, give cigarettes to the 
men and leave the women alone.” I see 
a good deal, monsieur, owing to the situa- 
tion of my little house.’ 

*T looked at him in silence. 
said: ‘What have you seen ?’ 

“He led me to the door, and pointed 
toward the great dune beyond the dancing- 
house. ‘I saw your friend this afternoon 


Then I 


take your friend away as soon as possible,’ 
he added, ‘or there will be trouble.’ 


Ill. 


“ That night I found myself confronted 
by a Marnier whom I had never seen 
before. ‘The desert wine had gone to the 
lad’s brain: that was certain. No into- 
nations of the Oxford don lurked in the 
voice. No reminiscences of the Oxford 
‘High’ clung about the manner. A man 
sober and the same man drunk are scarcely 
more different than the Marnier who had 
ridden with me up the sandy street of 
3eni-Kouidar the previous day and the 
man who sat opposite to me at dinner in 
the Rendesvous des Amis that night. I 
knew in a moment that the aumonier was 
right, and that I must get the lad away at 
once from the intoxicant which Nature 
poured out over this far-away city. His 


eyes were shining feverishly, and when I 
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mentioned Mr. Ruskin in a casual way he 
looked utterably bored. 

“Ruskin and all those fellows seem 
awfully slow and out of place here,’ he 
exclaimed. ‘One doesn’t want to bother 
about them in the Sahara.’ 

“T changed the subject. ‘There doesn’t 
seem very much to see here,’ I said care- 
lessly. ‘We might get away the day after 
to-morrow, don’t you think ?’ 

“He drew his brows down. ‘The 
horses won’t be sufficiently rested,’ he 
said, curtly. 

“Qh yes, I fancy they will.’ 

**Well, I don’t fancy I shall. 
long ride took it out of me.’ 

“*Turn in to-night, then, directly after 
dinner.’ 

“He looked at me with sharp suspicion. 
I met his gaze blandly. ‘I mean to,’ he 
said, after a short pause. 

“*T knew he was telling me a lie, but I 
only said, ‘That's right!’ and resolved to 
keep an eye on him. 

“ Directly dinner was over, he sprang 
up from the table. ‘ Good-night,’ he said ; 
and before I could reply he was out 
of the sal/e-d-manger, and I heard him 
tramp along the brick floor of the passage, 
go into his room, and bang the door. 

“The aumonier was getting up from his 
little table and_ shaking the crumbs from 
his soutane. 

“*Vou are quite right, monsieur,’ I said 
to him: ‘I must get my friend away.’ 

“**T shall be sorry to lose you,’ replied 
the good priest. ‘ But—desert air, desert 
air!’ 


The 


““*He shook his head, half wistfully, 
half laughingly, bowed, put on his broad- 
brimmed black hat, and went out. 

“ After a moment I followed him. I 
stood in the doorway of the inn and lit a 
cigar. I knew Marnier was not going 
to bed, and meant to catch him when he 
came out and join him. In common 
politeness he could scarcely refuse my 
company, since he had asked me as a 
favour to let him come with me to Beni- 
Kouidar. I waited, watching the moon 
rise, till my cigar was smoked out. ‘Then 
I lit another. Still he did not come. I 
heard the distant throb of tomtoms 
beyond the Bureau Arabe in the quarter 
of the freed negroes. They were having 
a fantasia. I began to think that I must 
have been mistaken and that Marnier had 
really turned in. So much the better. 
The ash dropped from my second cigar, 
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and the deserted camel market was 
flooded with silver from the moon-rays. 
I knew there was only one door to the 
inn. Slowly I lit 4 third cigar. 

“A large cloud went over the face of 
the moon. A gust of wind struck my 
face. Suddenly the night had changed. 
The moon looked forth again, gnd was 
again obscured. A second gust struck 
me like a blow, and my face was stung 
by a multitude of sand grains. I heard 
steps behind me in the brick passage, 
turned swiftly, and saw the landord. 

‘***T must shut the door, m’sieu,’ he said. 
‘ There’s a bad sandstorm coming up.’ 

“As he spoke the wind roared, and 
over the camel market a thick fog seemed 
to fall abruptly. It was a sheet of sand 
from the surrounding dunes. I threw 
away my cigar, stepped into the passage, 
and the landlord banged the door and 
drove home the heavy bolts. 

“Then I went to Marnier’s room and 
knocked. I felt sure, but I thought I 
would make sure before going to my 
room. 

“No answer. 

“] knocked again loudly. 

** Again no answer. 

“Then I turned the 
entered. 

“The room 


handle and 
was empty. I glanced 
round quickly. ‘The small window was 
open. All the windows of the inn were 
barred, but, as I learned later, a bar in 
Marnier’s had been broken and was not 
yet replaced when we arrived at Beni- 
Kouidar. In consequence of this it was 
possible to squeeze through into the . 
arcade outside. This was what Marnier 
had done. My precise, gentlemanly, 
reserved, and methodical acquaintance 
had deliberately given me the slip by 
sneaking out of window like a_school- 
boy, and creeping round the edge of the 
inn to the fosse that lay in the shadow of 
the sand dunes. As I realised this, I 
realised his danger. 

“Tran to my room, fetched my revolver, 
slipped it into my pocket, and hurried to 
the front door. The landlord heard me 
trying to undo the bolts, and came out 
protesting. 

“* M’sieu 
storm.’ 

*** 7 must.’ 

“* But—m’sieu does not know what 
Beni-Kouidar is like when the sand is 
blown on the wind. It is ezfer. Besides, 


cannot go out into the 
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“He sat down on a divan.” 


it is not safe. In the darkness m’sieu may 
receive a mauvais coup.’ 

“Make haste, please, and open the 
door. Iam going to fetch my friend.’ 

“He pulled the bolts, grumbling and 
swearing, and I went out into evfer. For 
he was right: a sandstorm at night in 
Beni-Kouidar is hell. 

‘“‘ Luckily Safti joined me mysteriously 
from the deuce knows where, and we 
staggered to the dancing-house somehow, 
and struggled in, blinded, our faces scored, 
our clothes heavy with sand, our pockets, 
our very boots weighed down with it. 

“The tomtoms were roaring, the pipe 
was yelling, blown by the frantic demon 
with his hood full of latchkeys ; the 
impassible, bearded faces were watching 
the painted women, who, in their red 
garments and their golden crowns, prome- 
naded down the earthen floor, between the 
divans, fluttering their dyed fingers, 
smiling grotesquely like idols, bending 
forward their greasy foreheads to receive 
the tribute of their admirers. 

“Tran my eyes swiftly over the mob. 
Marnier was not in it. I pushed my way 
toward the doorway on the left which gave 
on to the court of the dancers, 


*Safti caught hold of my arm. ‘It is 


not safe to go in there on such a night, 
It is black as 
And no one can tell who may 

Nomads, perhaps, men of evil 


Sidi. There are no lamps. 
a tomb. 
be there. 





from the South. Many mur- 
ders have been done in the 
court on black nights, and no 
one can say who has done 
them ; for all the time men 
go in and out to the rooms 
of the dancers.’ 

““* Nevertheless, Safti, I 
must ——’ 

**T stopped speaking, for at 
this moment Batouch, the 
brother of the Caid of Beni- 
Kouidar, came slowly in 
through the door from the 
blackness of the sand-swept 
court. ‘There was a strange 
smile on his handsome face, 
and he was caressing his black 
beard gently with one delicate 
hand. He saw me, smiled 
more, till I caught the gleam 
of his white teeth, passed on 
to the dancing-house, sat 
down on a divan, and called 
for coffee. I could not take 
my eyes from him. Every movement he 
made fascinated me. He drew from his 
pale blue robe a silver box, opened it, 
lifted out a pinch of tobacco, and began 
carefully to roll a cigarette. And all the 
time he smiled. 

“A glacial cold crept over my body. 
As he lit his cigarette I caught hold of 
Safti and hurried through the doorway 
into the blackness of the whirling sand.” 

* * * * * 

Here | stopped. 

“ Well?” said young England. ‘‘Well ?” 

The doctor did not speak. 

“Well,” I answered: ‘‘ Algia danced 
that night. While she was dancing we 
found a dead body in the court. It was 
Marnier's. A knife had been thrust into 
him from behind ! ” 

** Ah !” said the doctor. 

‘“* But ’ exclaimed young England. 
“Tt was that fellow? It was Batouch ?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. ‘“ Nobody 
ever found out who did it.” 

“Well, but of course 

He checked himself, and an expression 
of admiration dawned slowly over his 
healthy, handsome face. ‘I say,” he 
said: ‘to be able to roll a_ cigarette 
directly afterwards! What __ infernal 
cheek !” 

“Desert air!” I replied. 
chap—desert air!” 

The doctor nodded, 





” 





“My dear 
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HERBERT BEERBOHM TREE. 


BY HAROLD BEGBIE. 


Could I find a place to be alone with heaven, 
I would speak my heart out: heaven is my need. 


GEORGE MEREDITH 


It will be proved in the future—I do not know where and when—that also in this life the human 
soul stands in an indissoluble communion with all the immaterial beings of the spiritual world ; that it 
produces effects in them, and in exchange receives impressions from them, without, however, becoming 


humanly conscious of them so long as all stands w 


vi HE personality of an actor is a 


subject for psychical investiga- 

tion. Johnson’s searching mock- 
ery of a poor strutting player—“ Well, 
‘Tom, who art thou to-night ?”—rises in 
my mind whenever I encounter one of 
these strange men whose lives are spent 
inside the habiliments and occasionally 
inside the very minds of other beings. 
Personality is the supreme mystery of 
existence ; and here are men who inhabit 
night after night, year after year, person- 
alities other than their own—who deny, 
as it were, the individuality of their own 
consciousness, and usurp a manner and 
a mind, an aspect and an outlook, which 
they have never received from the spirit 
of Incarnation, and for which they can 
hardly be held responsible in the larger 
world. What effect does this jugglery 
produce in the secret recesses of their 
minds? Is the actor, I mean, ever com- 
pletely and thoroughly natural, ever quite 
himself ? 

Think what it must mean to an imagi- 
native and highly sensitive mind to play 
the part of Hamlet for a long period. 
From such a mind, surely, the haunting 
philosophy of Hamlet is never quite 
shaken off, even when the hose and sable 
cloak are laid aside. It must affect the 
personality ; it must influence the mind. 
If the student is affected by patient and 
devoted reading of those pages, how 
much more the man who night after night 
lays aside his own familiar individuality 
with his modern dress, and putting on 
the garments of the Prince actually dons 
the gripping personality of that immortal 
mind ! 

And so I find myself when I meet an 
actor wondering how much of that per- 
sonality impressing itself upon my mind 
is the man I see, and how much of it is 


ell. 
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the actor behind the mask. Is this man 
playing to me, is he performing before 
me ?—or is this the very actual man 
whom the angels see and the heart of the 
Infinite remembers ? 

Mr. Tree, who steps so easily from the 
skin and bones of Gringoire into the 
rolling flesh of Falstaff, who is at one 
moment Richard of England and at 
the next the creeping, bloodless Zakkuri 
of the Orient, presents to us, in greater 
degree than any other actor of our time, 
this spectacle, this almost mystery, of a 
master juggler in personality. He is, 
moreover, as this paper will attempt to 
show, an actor to whom the imaginative 
side of life is all in all—one, too, who 
is conscious of the mystery of existence, 
and feels the blood of the spirit throbbing 
through the narrow veins of materialism. 

I asked him how he regarded this 
strange traffic in personality, how far he 
felt himself affected by the characters he 
plays. At first he was slow to answer, 
turning the question over in his mind to 
see it clearly, and to give it a valuable 
reply. ‘Then he said, with a sly smile— 

“One virtue this jugglery possesses : 
it prevents one from being bored per- 
petually by one’s own personality! But, 
he added quickly, growing serious, “‘ there 
is this side of the matter : An actor cannot 
assume a personality without impressing 
upon it his own conscious individuality. 
It would hardly be scientific to say of the 
most passionate and imaginative actor 
that he ever loses the force of his own 
consciousness. He may appear to the 
audience to sink and stifle and drown 
his individuality, but it is the magic of 
his own intense individuality which pro- 
duces the illusion. You see what I mean? 
The character in a play is interpreted 
by the mind of the actor ; the mind must 
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be always there, and by the same token 
the mind is most there, is most forcefully, 
powerfully and victoriously there, when 
the illusion is complete, and the spectators 
imagine that they do indeed behold the 
very flesh and blood of the character 
assumed. 

“ After all,” he went on, ‘‘the distin- 
guished author who so often has beguiled 
our leisure is frequently, when we come 
to meet him in the flesh, a poor fellow, a 
dull dog. Which is the real man? Is 
that the real man you find in the book 
—the rich, imaginative, heaven-climbing 
man—-or this, the man of flesh, dull, 
stammering, self-conscious, boorish? <A 
man finds his truest expression in his 
work. J think Shakespeare was most truly 
Shakespeare when he soared—solitary 
and divine—into the empyrean on the 
wings of his sublime fancy, far more the 
real Shakespeare than when he was 
making merry with boon companions, 
a man of the tavern, the ‘real Will Shake- 
speare.’” 

“Then,” I said, “you are never con- 
scious of any masterful obsession when 
you are studying a great part?” 

“T will not say that,” he answered. 
“During rehearsals, and for the difficult 
days immediately preceding the production 
of a piece, I suppose one is absorbed by 
the man whose mind one carries about 
with one. The imagination has free rein 
then, and I am not in the least concerned 
about that self-conscious individual which 
certain of my acquaintance persist in 
mistaking for my real self. No, it may 
go hang itself, for all I care! I, I myself, 
am there in the character I act, the real 
I, the soul and spirit of my whole being— 
there in the part I play, expressing itself 
through and by that part. 

** But, after those early days in the life 
of a play, this effort and exaltation of the 
imagination relaxes its tension. One falls 
to earth, and the soul has to fumble—alas, 
so clumsily, poor thing !—on the keys of 
the self-conscious part of one’s being. 
‘The character, I mean, no longer becomes 
the hourly obsession. One goes through 
the day in the ordinary lazy, unconvincing 
fashion of those who mistake their self- 
consciousness for their real selves ; and 
one only rises to the imaginative self when 
one steps back upon the stage into the 
world of him whose character one has 
assumed,” 

This interesting and frank presentation 


of his ideas, told me in odd intervals and 
without any preparation, not only helps 
one to understand Mr. ‘Tree’s methods 
of acting, but contributes worthy in- 
formation, I think, to the illuminating 
theory of Frederic Myers concerning 
human personality, already discussed in 
these pages by Sir Oliver Lodge. If we 
change Mr. ‘Tree’s phrase of the self- 
conscious manifestation into that of the 
subconscious self, and his other phrase, 
the imaginative faculty, into that of the 
subliminal self, then we find ourselves 
looking through the actor into the long 
perspective of eternal spirituality. John- 
son’s mock, “Who art thou to-night ?” 
can then be answered by the actor: “I 
am myself, my greater self ; and thou hast 
not the wit to see it, because thou art 
never ¢fyself.” For, in the light of Mr, 
Tree’s theory, the actor is not so much 
a juggler with other people’s personality 
as a demonstrator of the force and reality 
of the subliminal consciousness ; by deny- 
ing himself, in that wonderful Scripture 
phrase, he exchanges the feeble subcon- 
sciousness of the business day for the 
higher self which dwells perpetually in 
spirit worlds, 

Everything in life has a spiritual signifi- 
cance, and here I think we have found 
the spiritual significance of the actor. 
What does it matter whether men call 
acting an art or a craft, when we have 
found the soul of it, and beheld it as a 
living spirit? The unlovely mummer of 
the Strand—I know many good people 
who loathe actors from their hearts’ core — 
is not the real man, not the actual soul. 
There, over his spirit-fumes, sucking his 
stump of a cigar, and damning the British 
public in the deep melancholy notes of the 
elocutionist, he is not representing himself, 
but misrepresenting himself,—he is the 
subconscious soul, the tiny incarnating 
atom of the great and complete spirit. 
Give him a part to play in which, if he 
be worthy the name of actor, he can get 
away from that troublesome subconscious 
self, making room in his brain for the 
influence of the invisible subliminal self, 
and you shall see a nobler man and 
a greater creature. ‘The conceited young 
actor, who bores you in the drawing-room 
with his affectations and his lack of in- 
telligence, is the real man only when he 
holds your attention in the theatre and 
compels you to smiles and tears. 

Mr. Tree told me two stories which 
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show how completely an actor may become “What a fool Iam!” he cried to him- 
obsessed by the spirit ot a play. When self. ‘My back is to the audience, my 
he was acting Hamlet, he found himself face is hidden, the scene is in darkness. 
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in that scene on the ramparts where he Why should I waste so much mental force ? 
awaits the approach of the ghost, gasping Why not stand at rest, with detached mind, 
for breath and drenched with the dew of awaiting my cue with a cool pulse ?” 

apprehension. But a trial to this end convinced him of 
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its folly. He had a difficulty to get back 
into the character of Hamlet; and, more- 
over, he discovered that the scene did 
not grip the audience with the same 
intensity. Here again does the actor 
preach the gospel of psychical science. 
What was the effect of this terror on the 
ramparts, but a telepathic effect from the 
stage to the audience? It was, in other 
words, a brain-wave from the actor to the 
men and women filling the silent house. 
Sir Oliver Lodge could hardly desire a 
better example of telepathic communica- 
tion than this little confession from an 
actor’s dressing-room. 

The second story supports the same 
mystical thesis. When Mr. ‘Tree was 
playing Mark Antony he was so lost in 
the part that his grief for the murdered 
Ceesar affected the actors gathered round 
the bier, and from them flowed into the 
house. But towards the end of the piece, 
at a time when he was feeling unwell and 
worn out, he checked something of his 
fervour, and spoke with quieter pulse and 
with intenser self-consciousness. 

“* What was the result ?” he exclaimed. 
“The crowd on the stage was unmoved, 
and the crowd in front was unmoved 
also. I could feel the loss of sympathy 
between my fellow-actors, my audience, 
and myself.” 

I asked Mr. Tree, after these stories, 
whether he took any deep interest in 
spiritual investigations. 

“Oh, yes,” he answered: ‘‘who could 
help feeling the deepest interest in the 
larger life of the unseen? And I notice 
how the world is drawing nearer to the 
spirit of Christianity with these investiga- 
tions. Dogma is dying hard, but it is 
dying, and in its place is the inquiring 
mind of humanity feeling out from the 
material world into the mysteries of the 
invisible, and finding itself in ever closer 
sympathy with the spirit and breath of 
a larger religion.” 

“If some one brought you a play,” I 
asked, “ dealing in worthy fashion with the 
great problems of existence, the really big 
things —this question of spiritual reality, 
for instance—would you play it ? ” 





“Surely! surely!” he exclaimed. ‘The 
drama must move with the times; it must 
be the mirror of its period, the imagina- 
tive presentment of the intellectual 
activities of the age. But—a play that 
could give the world this modern spirit 
of emergence from materialism out into 


the invisible, would have to be the work of 
a genius—a genius! Talent would beat 
its head against a brick wall. 

“T don’t think the theatre ought to 
preach—not any more, I mean, than 
Shakespeare preaches in Zear or in 
flamlet, but it ought to reflect the highest 
aspirations of its period. Do you think 
that I should not grasp eagerly the 
opportunity of presenting a play which 
uttered the infinite mystery of the soul 
and brought home to the bosoms ot ali 
mankind the eternal desires of the human 
heart ? Oh, give me the opportunity, the 
Lord Chamberlain permitting ! ” 

I am certain that Mr. ‘Tree is some- 
thing of a mystic. Other people among 
his acquaintance may smile at this pro- 
nouncement, and declare that I have 
misread his disposition ; but personality 
reveals itself to personality, and the soul 
expresses herself in the sympathy of soul. 
I admit that it is not easy to find the 
mystic in this actor when you come upon 
him suddenly behind the scenes. Indeed, 
in such circumstances it is difficult to 
draw near even to his physical repre- 
sentation, certainly impossible to catch 
a fleeting glimpse of his mind. For the 
modern theatre behind the magic of the 
footlights resembles the sound and fury 
of a factory. Hundreds of men, literally 
hundreds, move swiftly along the corridors, 
run up and down the stairs, gather in knots 
behind the scenery, and appear and dis- 
appear through doors that are never still. 
An automatic lift is for ever ascending and 
descending the six or seven floors of this 
gigantic theatre. Electric bells are for ever 
ringing impatiently in the several rooms 
of the management. ‘The clatter of the 
typewriter sounds down all the corridors. 
Clerks of both sexes, with ledgers under 
their arms and pens behind their ears, 
move hurriedly from floor to floor. 
Servants in scarlet and gold rub elbows 
with breathless call-boys, cynical supers, 
lady typists, dressers in _ shirt-sleeves, 
perspiring scene-shifters, poets, dramatists, 
secretaries, newspaper men, and the actors 
and actresses in their bewildering cos- 
tumes. 

Among all these people moves the 
actor-manager, a big and commanding 
figure, with a face that suggests a kindly 
judge, and the voice of a headmaster who 
takes an interest in his boys. In the 
crowded room leading from the tiny apart- 
ment in which he paints his face and tires 
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his head, he holds a sort of reception: 
there is the poet with a manuscript under 
his arm, the gentleman from the hospital 
with a request for a matinée, the musical 
conductor with a new en¢r’acte, the actor’s 
familiar friend, the stage-manager with an 
idea, the lady with a letter of introduction, 
and the merry fair-haired children of the 
actor showing the pictures and nick-nacks 
and the delightful cartons of Max Beerbohm 
to a boy friend with blinking eyes. 

In such circumstances a man is not 
likely to see the very beginning of the 
actor’s personality. In all this bustle and 
movement, a little weary with the fatigue 
of the play, he sits restfully in a chair, 
speaking quickly but always in the low, 
far-carrying, careful enunciation of the 
stage, or signing letters thrust suddenly 
before him, or initialling documents, or 
even speaking rapidly through the tele- 
phone on a hundred-and-one matters of 
business and friendship. 

One might easily go away from a talk 
with Mr. Tree, snatched in such moments 
as these, with the impression that he is a 
rather languid and affected mortal, con- 
tent with his abundant good fortune and 
as much given to the stifling vanities of 
the little world as the stupid people who 
bore one to death in picture galleries and 
concert-rooms. 

But there is a subliminal consciousness 
to every mortal threading his difficult 
way from the gate of birth to the gate of 
death ; there is a spiritual reality for every 
little physical manifestation, a divine kin- 
ship with the Infinite in every representa- 
tion of the flesh. But men must seek to 
find it, they must “deny themselves ” and 
enter into unquestioning sympathy with 
the personality before them, to obtain 
even the most elusive glimpse of the 


reality. ‘This is why biographies are so 
often the failures of literature. One 


cannot apprehend a personality from his 
small-talk or from his written words. 
There is always something behind, always 
the shy and fearful spirit hiding behind 
the veil of sense. ‘To write the biography 
of a man faithfully one must have denied 
oneself a thousand times and surrendered 
the sensitive film of one’s imagination to 
the impressions of his closest intimacy. 
The reality of Mr. Tree, this popular 
and successful actor, is the personality of 
a mystic. If it does not sound too bold 
an assertion, I should like to repeat that he 
is perhaps more of a mystic than he 
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himself is aware of. He has that nature 
which is impatient of reading. He does 
not care for books. ‘To him the faith- 
fullest and only enduring impressions 
come from actual contact with men and 
women. He places instinct higher than 
knowledge, and carries his imagination 
into the world much as a tourist carries 
his kodak into the mountains. He is for 
ever receiving impressions, for ever medi- 
tating upon the reality behind the obvious 
illusion. He has the potentially devout 
temperament. He lives entirely in the 
imagination, and nourishes his _ brain 
through the emotions. ‘Those wonderful 
new lights which he has thrown upon 
the text of Shakespeare—those little 
flashes of interpretation which burn into 
the mind and send one back to the sacred 
page with quickened devotion—are not 
wrought out in lonely study or in fearful 
wrestlings with the commentators ; they 
are inspirations of the moment, seen 
and clutched in the midst of rehearsal, 
and added as a master-stroke, often at 
the last moment, as a painter makes the 
triumphant stroke of his picture when 
the paint is dry. I was careful to ask 
Mr. ‘Tree about this matter, because one 
of my friends, who has just written an 
admirable book about Shakespeare, and 
is himself one of Mr. Sidney Lee’s 
admirers, had mentioned to me how 
impressed he was by these apparently 
trifling illustrations of the text. 

“T never think out the representation 
of a Shakespearean play,” Mr. ‘Tree told 


me. “TI leave all the trappings of the 
drama to the moment of rehearsal. 


Then, in the white heat of the imagina- 
tion, inspired by the wonderful words 
and the impelling action, one sees this 
and that little gesture, this or that little 
effect of scenery, as the poet himself 
must have seen his own play in the 
swift and glorious inspiration of its com- 
position.” 

In the same way, he holds that the 
art of acting in its essence can never 
be taught. It is all a question of the 
imagination, a matter of the personality. 
He himself goes frequently to the law 
courts to study the drama enacted there, 
and to feel the inspiration of the frightful 
reality behind the musty statutes, the 
scarlet and ermine, and the white face- of 
the dazed creature in the dock. He 
tells people who want to go on the stage 
that it is essential they should have a 
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knowledge of men and things. Not the 
embittering knowledge of the police-court 
solicitor, but the knowledge of the poet, 
who sees beneath the delusive surface 
into the throbbing mystery beneath, and 
is in sympathy with all men. 

He justifies iny assertion concerning his 
mysticism in another fragment of advice 
which he gives to young actors. ‘“ Don’t,” 
he says to them, ‘‘get into a ‘set,’ or 
become a too popular figure in drawing- 
rooms. Be universal. Enter into the 
mind of the sempstress and the com- 
missionaire and the man of business ; see 
life as they see it; regard the world and 
its laws and its customs and its hobbies 
and its creeds with their eyes. Feel 
the bigness of mankind, rather than the 
smartness of a coterie. Touch life at all 
its points, rather than yield yourself to 
the mould of a set. Do not ask your- 
self what is smart, or what is good form, 
or what is fashionable: ask yourself what 
is real, what is eternal, what is divine. 
Do not say such a man is a vulgar 
bourgeois, or such another is a mere 
prig ; but set your imagination to work so 
that you may see the real soul, suffocating 
and pathetic, behind the vulgarity and 
behind the priggishness.” 

Like G. F. Watts, and like his friend 
Mr. R. J. Campbell, Mr. Tree is an 
apostle of simplicity. He does not 
believe that it is possible for the imagina- 
tion to live, or the emotions to endure, in 
the artificial atmosphere of luxury and 
vulgarity. ‘The modern world of pluto- 
cracy he regards as the evil genius of art, 
as the palace of Circe where artists become 
swine and the soul falls into trance. He 
hates that spirit, referred to by Mr. Watts, 
which asks, not if a thing is beautiful, but 
if it is good form. He loathes with his 
soul the snobbishness which is the beset- 
ting sin of the society system, and which, 
like Borrow’s mad puppy of gentility, has 
bitten all the world and infected it with 
the insanity of its own vulgarity. 

“Life must be simple and natural for 
the man who seeks to become a great 
actor,” he told me. “The imagination 
will not live in an atmosphere of scent 
and sugarplums and poodles. No; the 
imagination is the greatest gift of the gods, 
and it demands the rarefied atmosphere of 
the universal world. The actor, like the 


author, must see men and women with dis- 
passionate eyes, he must pass as naturally 
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and as sympathetically (there’s the point !) 
into the minds of Hamlet, Fortinbras, 
Malvolio, and Falstaff, as Shakespeare 
himself. He must have no little bigotries 
of his own, no little barriers before his 
soul, no little cramping _ predilections. 
He must preserve the open bosom of the 
lake which reflects the grim mountain, 
the wings of the swallow, the fleecy clouds 
of the heavens, and the tremulous leaf on 
the swaying branch, with equal sincerity 
This is why I am bold enough to claim 
acting as an art: it is all imagination, all 
spiritual, all fine fun. 

A popular actor must needs have, in 
this petty world, a thousand detractors, I 
do not think that those who disparage Mr. 
Tree as an affected actor and an insincere 
man, have ever looked very deeply into 
his mind. My own first impression, let 
me confess, would have judged him in 
something of this mind, but I waited for 
the glimpse into the soul which always 
comes, and I think my vision was not 
blinded. In a single phrase a man may 
reveal his reality, in a momentary ex- 
pression of his eyes tell the truth about 
himself—the truth of which he himself 
perhaps is but half-conscious ; and I think 
that Mr. Tree is more of a mystic than 
he knows—not an intellectual mystic, 
such as Sir William Crookes or Mr, R. J. 
Campbell-—but an emotional mystic, dimly 
conscious of God’s close and universal 
providence, but whoily conscious of the 
joy and the satisfaction of meditation, and 
completely dissatisfied with the outward 
show of things. He is not a man who 
hides this temperament from the world, 
but as he hints at its reality and its satis- 
faction to his soul, you wonder if he has 
quite seen the logical trend of his nature, 
quite thoroughly apprehended the course 
of its spiritual development. 

With another boyhood, in another age, 
I can picture this man as a preacher, and 
living a monastic life. But as it is, he 
rides in the Row, drives his motor-car 
from Chiswick to Pall Mall, and delivers 
his gospel of the Imagination from behind 
the footlights. 

His moods, his life, are as varied as the 
characters which he portrays upon the 
stage: simple, yet extravagant ; biting, 
yet kindly ; morbid, yet joyous; expan- 
sive, yet apart. He is everything by 
turns, and everything sincerely. ‘The 
artist ! 
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BY GEORGE MOORE. 


E have learned, therefore, that if 
a country has been given one 
art in which she may express 
herself supremely, all the other arts are 
minor in that country. England was the 
country selected for demonstration, and 
her painting and sculpture and her prose 
were passed in review. And in the course 
of this literary inquest we stumbled across 
the curious fact that Turgenieff had failed 
to appreciate Balzac. He does not seem 
to have said much on the subject, and 
we are in doubt whether he thought the 
subject unworthy of his further considera- 
tion, or wished to excite our curiosity 
by a mere statement, as Goethe certainly 
did when he said that it would have 
been better if Luther had never been 
born. Goethe was anxious that men 
should always be considering his words ; 
his life was planned with a view of 
occupying the literary and scientific atten- 
tion of the world. But I think Turgenieff 
was wiser ; he did not waste time thinking 
of his literary reputation, and when he 
spoke of Balzac he just said what was in 
his mind, simple Slav that he was, not 
thinking the matter of any consequence. 
It was part of his genius to be able to put 
things aside that did not concern him, 
and he rightly regarded his inability to 
understand Balzac as unimportant to 
him. 

Turgenieffs inability to understand 
Balzac is flagrant, but there are other 
cases just as flagrant. Weber’s case, for in- 
stance. Did he not write an article jeering 
at Beethoven’s ‘“ Pastoral Symphony ” ; 
or was it the “ Eroica” that he jeered 
at in the article that took the form of 
a dialogue between the different instru- 
ments, and ended by the bass fiddle—or 


was it the bassoon ?-—advising the others 
to cease talking, for if they were over- 
heard they might have to play the whole 
thing over again next week as a punish- 
ment ? 

That Weber should not have under- 
stood the ‘“‘ Pastoral Symphony” seems 
incredible, but the reason of his failure is 
more incredible than the limitations of his 
musical tastes. I do not know if he ever 
described Beethoven’s melodies as trivial, 
but many contemporary critics did, and 
Weber no doubt shared the prevailing 
feeling. ‘The charge of triviality is the 
last we should prefer against Beethoven. 
As well might it be uttered against Shake- 
speare himself. Yet Beethoven’s contem- 
poraries were great men, and to appreciate 
their mistake we have to remember how 
ears filled with Mozart’s ample melodies 
would hear the curt theme which starts 
the first movement in the “C Minor 
Symphony.” Beethoven sought character 
and truth more earnestly than the carly 
Mozart. He sought nature motives in 
the “ Pastoral Symphony,” and his con- 
temporaries mistook naturalness for 
triviality. Their mistake is the usual 
mistake ; it will be repeated down the ages 
for everand ever; was it not repeated in the 
next generation—a generation protected 
against it, we should have thought, by the 
study of folk-lore? Ears accustomed to 
the obvious melodies of Rossini could 
barely hear the subtle melodies of 
“Tristan.” Nor is the mistake confined 
to music. In the same years, in the 
seventies, the French salon painters looked 
upon the impressionists as trivial; and 
Fromentin, a considerable painter and 
a learned esthetician, did not see the 
natural painter in Monet that we see, but 
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a painter deficient in natural taste. And 
I remember when Corot was thought 
flimsy, when Pelouse and Cesar De 
Cock—painters whose names probably no 
one of my readers has ever heard—were 
preferred to Corot. The Corot landscape 
was succeeded by the Monet ; and Monet, 
who admired Corot above all painters, 
told me that one day he went into a 
picture-dealer’s shop and overheard Corot 
saying that the picture which he, ‘Monet, 
had induced the dealer to put in the 
window was a most shocking example of 
bad taste. Convinced though he was of 
his own genius—and I remember how 
convinced he was—it was a great blow to 
Monet to hear his picture laughed at by a 
man whom he put first among painters. 
“It is quite possible,” he said, “ that a 
young man might begin to paint to- 
morrow in a way I should not understand. 
Every generation recants the artistic faith 
of the generation that it sprang from.” 
This is quite true ; and what an interesting 
and wise book might be written about 
these recantations! I shall never write 
the book, but could supply some anec- 
dotes. Shall I ever forget Zola’s sadness 
when I began my recantation? ‘“ Nature 
wills it so,” he said, falling back into a 
deep divan. ‘“‘I do notcomplain. Nature 
wills that the children should devour 
their fathers.” 





Turgenieff’s inability to understand 
Balzac puzzled me for many years, but 
in thinking about the prose tale I have 
come so see that Turgenieff’s inability to 
understand Balzac was but the natural 
and inevitable consequence of his genius, 
and to understand his mistake is to under- 
stand Balzac—yes, and Turgenieff, and to 
understand them is to understand the art 
of the prose tale. 

There have been no other tale-tellers— 
that is the truth. ‘The art of prose fiction 
is so difficult that only two men have 
been able to write tales that are read by 
succeeding generations. There have been 
many poets, many painters, many sculptors, 
many musicians, but only two tale-tellers. 
A few intellectual men have written prose 
narrative worthy of our consideration. 
Tolstoy writes with a mind as clear as an 
electric lamp, a sizzling white light crude 
and disagreeable ; Flaubert’s writing is as 
beautiful marquetry, and his best books 
are not novels, but satires; there is 
Husymanns with Zn Route, and the Goun- 
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courts have written some interesting pages 
which some future generation may glance 
at curiously. Even more difficult than 
prose narrative is blank-verse drama, for 
in this only Shakespeare has succeeded. 

Opera, too, is very difficult to write. No 
one but Wagner has written many operas; 
the play, the novel and the opera require 
not only all the qualities which we find in 
the other arts, but constructive genius, and 
that is the rarest genius. Zhe Ring is 
not only dramatic—it is also symphonic ; 
and so are all the plays of Shakespeare 
and Ibsen. But there are no symphonic 
novels in England, therefore there are 
no novels. 

But we have done with England for the 
moment. What concerns us now is Balzac 
and Turgenieff. I have compared Balzac 
with many things at different times. I 
think I see him now as some great con- 
queror—and Zhe Human Comedy \ike 
a great city. We are attracted by 
its extent, and by the vitality which ani- 
mates its every part; we do not pause 
anywhere to scan some perfect temple 
or to examine a carven portico. What 
matter ?—life comes before form. Life is 
the thing. We seek life in our friends 
and acquaintances, we seek it in books, 
in statues and in pictures; and Balzac 
gives life, and in profusion. There is 
more life in a house described by 
Balzac than in all the amiable heroes 
and heroines in our novels. He describes 
the chimneypiece ornaments, clock and 
candelabra, and they live. ‘The grey sun- 
shade in Un Lys dans la Vallée lives—it 
is as much alive as a sunshade painted 
by Manet. Twenty years ago it was 
opened for me. There is life in Balzac’s 
hats and neckties, in the watch he puts 
into the gentleman’s fob, in the rings he 
puts on the lady’s fingers, in the buckles 
he puts on her shoes, and the coat-of- 
arms he puts on her carriage. Balzac is 
life as we live it, a writer in whom we find 
all life ; and he seems to have exhausted 
life, for the writers that have succeeded 
him have done no more than to lead us 
into some corner of his genius. Some- 
times the light that leads is a lamp, 
sometimes a taper. Flaubert and Husy- 
manns tried to write more perfectly, and 
they produced wonderfully carven images. 
Turgenieff is life as we think it. Balzac 


is the whole of life, whereas ‘Turgenieff 
is the heart, the ceaseless throb of the 
heart that knows no change. 
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He seems to have seen clearly and 
from the beginning that life as we see 
it is full of folly and evil; that morality 
is a myth, an academic discussion ; 
that beauty is a reality, and that it is 
wiser to follow beauty; that the artist 
can only teach by giving the world 
images of beauty to admire. He was 
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there is nothing vainer than preaching. 
As I have said, ‘Turgenieff seems to have 
understood from the beginning, and as 
if by instinct, that life as we see it is 
full of folly and evil. When I say life 
as we see it I mean the surface of life ; 
for few look below the surface into the 
ealm, eternal instincts. The instincts 

















Turgenieff. 


passionately interested in the emanci- 
pation of the serfs, but he only advo- 
cated their emancipation indirectly. He 
limited his advocacy to describing their 
lives, their patient sufferings. In Zhe 
Memoirs of a Nihilist he never once men- 
tioned what were the acts that caused 
the man to be condemned to solitary con- 
finement. He described his sufferings, 
his life between the four walls of his cell. 
Turgenieff was aware from the first that 


may be compared to the moveless depths 
of the sea, whose grey-green twilights are 
the same as they were yesterday, and 
yesterday the same as they were three 
hundred thousand years ago. The sur- 
face of life is agitated like the surface of 
the sea ; it is full of strange and cruel life, 
ever at war, creatures preying on each 
other ; but in the immortal instincts there 
is twilight and peace, just as in the depths 
of the sea. Our instincts are almost as 
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unknown to us as the green sea’s depths ; 
but Turgenieff was a plunger in the 
depths, the shadowy depths where nothing 
is seen but a shadowy rock, and in the 
rock a shadowy design, and Turgenieff’s 
tales are but the reading of these shadowy 
designs. 

Some one has said that a tale by Tur- 


genieff is the most beautiful thing that . 


art has given since antiquity, and this is 
the truth. Balzac is more astonishing 
and complete ; Michael Angelo is more 
astonishing and more complete than 
Phidias—but he is not so beautiful, he is not 
so perfect ; and in the same way ‘Turgenieff, 
though not so astonishing or so complete 
as Balzac, is always more beautiful and 
more perfect. Everything we say about 
Turgenieff we can say with equal truth 
about Phidias. Neither will ever be as 
much admired as Michael Angelo, nor 
will Beethoven ever be as much admired 
as Wagner, nor will Corot ever be as 
much admired as Duprez or Diaz, for art 
as it approaches the zenith sheds those 
outward signs of life by which the multi- 
tude recognise life. ‘The circumstantial 
and the ephemeral alone interest the 
multitude, and the moment we begin a 
tale by Turgenieff we are amid the im- 
memorial instincts, and the moment we 
look at a picture by Corot we are amid 
immemorial nature. 

“very one who will read this article has 
seen a picture by Corot, and will there- 
fore understand what I mean by Corot’s 
colour mind. ‘Those delicate greys which 
we find in his skies, however blue they 
may be; that we find in the darkest 
shadows of his rocks, however brown they 
may be: that gentle grey was the colour 
of his mind, and the same grey was the 
colour of Turgenieff’s mind ; and the illu- 
sive and intense souls that fill his pages 
appear and disappear enveloped in illu- 
sive greys. The temptation glides out 
of the mist like a phantom, and the man 
follows, or maybe it is a woman that 
follows. And every tale is the same tale, 
and every tale is told with the same per- 
fection. There are tales that he calls 
“Dream Tales,” but all his tales were 
dream tales. In one of the “Dream 
Tales” a man wakes in the middle of 
the night hearing a sound, the sound 
of a harp-string, and a voice tells him to 
go next evening to the blasted oak by 
the edge of the common. He goes, and 
meets a phantom, and the phantom tells 


agreed that they shall marry. 
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him not to be afraid; and they fly over 
the world and see many things. We are 
taken in this tale nearer to the verge of 
life than the harps of “ Tristan” may take 
us, and they take us very near to it; we 
feel that the great secret is going to be 
revealed. 

Only the greatest writers tell common 
tales. ‘The story of Liza in The House 
of Gentle Folk is the commonest in its 
outline. A man has made an unfortunate 
marriage ; his wife has lovers, and he leaves 
her ; years pass and he hears she is dead ; 
he believes her dead ; and meeting a girl 
who loves him and whom he loves, it is 
But the 
wife returns, and the girl tells the man 
that he must go back to his wife. That 
is all, and yet this tale is as beautiful as 
the most beautiful Greek marble. 

Lavretsky comes back after many years 
and finds a new generation. ‘The garden 
is changed; trees have grown, and the 
young people want to play hide-and-seek ; 
but the melancholy man intimidates them, 
and sitting on the seat where he sat with 
Liza, he begs of them to go to play. 
“We old people,” he says, “have a 
resource which you don’t know yet, and 
which is better than any amusement— 
recollection.” 

These pages are as monumental as a 
landscape by Corot, and they are suffused 
with the same intense grey ; they breathe 


an emotion as intense as any music 
breathes. 
On the Eve tells the same tale. The 


young girl is the same age as Liza, and 
her parents are thinking of her marriage. 
Young men come to the house—artists, 
politicians, and professors. A professor 
speaks to her about Goethe; the artist 
laughs at him. Helen says, “Why not?” 
And at that moment we begin to know 
her; EFhat: “Why mot?” . 1s as extra- 
ordinary as any one of the motives in 
the Amg. An hour later we see her 
sitting by her window facing the summer 
night. She feels something holy half 
rising out of, half falling into, her heart, 
and we know her to be the eternal maiden 
—she who looked at the stars ten thousand 
years ago, she who will look at them ten 
thousand years hence. ‘The professor 
has stirred her heart, but he is not her 
predestined lover. The predestined lover 


is a Bulgarian, the professor’s friend. But 
I am not interested to tell the story that 
Turgenieff tells ; I love it well enough to 

























refrain. It is many years since I have 
read this book, and were I to turn to it 
now I should lose the first impression. 
Memory is shadowy and incomplete, but 
I love my memory of this book, perhaps 
better than the book ; in any case, the new 
love would be different from the old. 
Like Lavretsky, I indulge in recollection. 
None will ever tell the tale of love’s 
delight as well again. Helen holds 
happiness to her breast amid a Venetian 
spring, and happiness passes from her as 
the season passes. Her fate affects us as 
no personal misfortune can affect us, for 
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stories and wastes his life following her. 
The story is as beautiful as any other 
he ever wrote, though Turgenieff himself 
thought it not sufficiently perfect in out- 
line. He perfected the outline in a novel 
entitled Smoke, and lost some of the 
fresh colour of the earlier tale. The 
beginning of Smoke is, however, one 
of the most memorable things in Tur- 
genieff. A student is spending his 
holidays at Baden-Baden, and a Russian 
countess calls at the young man’s hotel, 
and not finding him in she leavesa bou- 
quet of heliotrope fer him. He puts the 

















Balzac. 


when her lover dies she goes we know 
not whither, but we hear her cry in 
the wilderness, and we see her lonely 
as Hagar amid the rose granite rocks 
of Arabia under a lowering sky. This 
mention of Hagar will seem an irrele- 
vancy ; for me it is not one, for whenever 
I think of a tale by Turgenieff I think of 
a picture by Corot, and whenever I see a 
picture by Corot I think of a tale by 
Turgenieff. 

Turgenieff wrote a story called Spring 
Floods. In it a man is about to marry 
a beautiful girl, but he meets the 
temptation that haunts all Turgenieff’s 


flowers in a glass of water and sits down 
to write letters. But the suave, subtle 
odour disturbs him, like something half 
remembered, half forgotten. He puts 
the glass away, finishes his letters, and 
goes to bed. The suave, insinuating odour 
follows him into the next room and under 
the bedclothes. 

There is the story of a man who hears a 
woman singing in Sorrento. He is in the 
street, and the windows of a house are 
open, and a beautiful voice singing some 
melody of Schubert or Schumann floats 
out into the night air. He hears the 
voice again on the steppes in Russia, 
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THE PALL 
and he meets her again in a ballroom in 
Moscow. I remember no other fact. I 
only remember the emotion, the evocation 
of an immortal yearning by a voice heard 
in the streets of Sorrento, heard afterwards 
on the steppes in Russia. ‘There is of 
course some mysterious correspondence 
between her appearance in Sorrento and 
her reappearance on the steppes. The 
mystery of these hauntings is implicit in 
their mysterious reoccurrence ; the same 
temptation occurring again amid other 
circumstances leads to a belief in an 
eternal return, in a fate from which we 
cannot fly, it being part of ourselves. In 
ancient Greece and Italy men met it in 
the woods ; they spied a glittering breast 
between the leaves, and were for ever after 
unable to love mortal woman, They knew 
the malady by the beautiful word nympho- 
lepsy. The ancient woods are now empty 
of dryad and nymph, but the disease is 
with us still. Nor is it necessary to go to 
Sorrento to find it ; many a man has found 
it amid the artificial glades of painted 
canvas. A nymph flying through the 
limelight has inspired as deep a passion 
as a nymph flying through the reeds. I 
have known such a case. The victim sat 
out a hideous melodrama a hundred times 
for her sake. ‘They only met once face to 
face, and then only for a minute. Her 
marriage and her death might have in- 
spired Turgenieff. Thinking of her, I 
remember another story by Turgenieff, a 
story of a little clerk who went to hear 
an actress sing. ‘The actress wrote to 
him, and the pathos in Turgenieff’s story 
lies in the fact that the little clerk was 
loved when he thought he was being 
laughed at. ‘Turgenieff speaks of the fish 
that swims to and fro under the boat 
apparently at liberty, though the hook is 
in its gills. Ah, he knew the disease in 
its diverse symptoms. Was he not at 
once the victim and the perfect chronicler 
of the disease ? 

Whitman spoke of Turgenieff as ‘the 
noble and melancholy ‘Turgenieff,” and 
no words could describe him better. He 
also spoke of ‘Turgenieff as “a most won- 
derful tale-teller,” and the choice of the 
word proves Whitman to have been an 
artist even in his casual talk. ‘The choice 
of the word proves that he understood 
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Turgenieff as well as I understand Corot, 
and when I wrote my first article about 
Turgenieff many years ago I said, “ These 
tales came from the East; he told tales, 
and we only write psychological novels.” 
I expressed myself badly, for I then only 
had an inkling of the beauty I have learnt 
and that I am still learning to understand. 
Many things I have failed to understand, 
but two things I have understood—a 
tale by Turgenieff and a landscape by 
Corot. 

Balzac and Wagner have exalted me; 
I have joined in their processional crowds 
and have carried a blowing banner. My 
life would have been poor without them, 
but neither has been as much to me as 
Turgenieff and Corot. ‘Turgenieff and 
Corot have been the sacred places where 
I have rested and where I have dreamt ; 
together they have revealed to me all that 
I needed. All things are contained in 
them. He who has seen Corot has seen 
all the universe, for what could we find in 
the farthest star more beautiful than 
evanescent cloud and a nymph gathering 
summer blooms by the edge of a lake ? 
A cloud floats and goes out, and the blos- 
soming wood is reflected in the lake ; and 
lo! he has told us the tale of a spring 
morning. All the outward externalities of 
nature which Rousseau sought vainly to 
render Corot knew how to put aside. He 
knew that they were but passing things, 
just as ‘Turgenieff knew that all the trivial 
disputes of the day are not worthy sub- 
stances out of which to make art. ‘These 
twin souls, the most beautiful ever born of 
woman, lived in the depths where all is 
still and quiet ; where the larch bends and 
the lake mirrors a pellucid sky ; where a 
man longs for a woman that has been 
taken from him; where a woman holds 
her desire to her breast for a moment, 
loses it, and is heard of in Bulgaria as a 
nurse, or is heard of as a Sister of Charity, 
but about whom nothing certain is 
known. 

That Turgenieff loved Corot I think ; 
I know that Monet loves Balzac. Monet 


is a small person compared to Balzac, but 
they are alike in this: that neither had a 
point of view ; and perhaps this was why 
Corot did not like Monet any more than 
Turgenieff liked Balzac. 
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BY MRS. ARTHUR JACOB. 


HERE was only one break in the 
straight line of canal bank stretch- 
ing from nowhere to the spot on 

which Camilla sat, and that was the wind- 
mill. 

It was a flour mill, which fact, though 
she knew Holland well and had been 
there often, she was not instructed enough 
to understand ; but any one comprehend- 
ing such things would have known it by 
the wide wooden gallery encircling its girth 
about twenty feet from the ground. It 
was an ancient mill, mellowed into rich 
brown by the weather-stains of a couple 
of centuries ; and on windy days, when 
the sails were working, the timbers creaked 
and strained as the arms shot past the 
little windows which looked out of its 
surface like sunken eyes. That it was 
inhabited could be easily seen, for a girl’s 
bright form stood at a door opening on 
the gallery; and, on the side farthest 
from the water, where a flight of wooden 
steps ran up to the entrance, a patch of 
dahlias grew scarlet and crimson and 
yellow round its foot. ‘To-day there was 
no grinding going on and the sails were still. 

Camilla was sitting on the bank under 
a pollard willow, and, as she looked at 
the great fantastic structure which stood 
against the wideness of the sky, the buds 
and leaves of the tall plants were like 
silhouettes on the light. The horizon 
was low down, far away—a grey, even line. 
She was not in a very happy humour, for 
she had been tormenting Oliver, and he, 
like a sensible man, had made no sign 
but had suddenly developed a college 
friend in Amsterdam and left her to 
finish the process upon other people. 
But, unfortunately, there was no one else 
she cared to torment, so she had gone off 
to seek entertainment alone. Oliver and 
Camilla were great friends, and both were 
staying, among other guests, at a country 
house near The Hague. 

As she sat under her willow she told 
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to 


unkind 
Oliver ; and—-what was far, far worse— 
that he did not care. 

Looking along the canal in the opposite 
direction to the mill, the water took a 
turn at right angles, and a barge was 


herself that she was very 


coming round the corner. As it swung 
about the sail came rattling down; 
Camilla could hear the noise it made as 
it fell, showing a man’s figure standing on 
the deck. ‘The boat’s nose drifted against 
the bank in obedience to an unseen hand, 
and the man sprang out and caught a 
rope thrown to him, making it fast to a 
tree-stump on shore. The barge floated 
a few yards and the line tightened. 

The man came towards her whistling 
softly—a tall fellow, young and lean in 
his blue jersey, with eyes lighter than the 
tan on his face; he was so intensely 
absorbed in the windmill that he did not 
notice her sitting in her carpet of rush 
under the willow. He passed and stocd 
looking up between the mill and the 
water. The girl was leaning over the 
rail; in her white cap and gold earrings 
she was a touch of radiant youth poised 
on the crazy gallery that rested on its 
timbers, high above his head. 

“He is down below,” called the girl. 
“ He sits at the top of the steps and looks 
into the garden. I have fastened the trap 
door, so he cannot come up. He 
counting the dahlias ; to-morrow they will 
all be cut and taken to market—he says 
he will get a guilder for them.” 

“Come down, Gonda,” said the man. 

She shook her head. 

“Only for a little ! 
up there.” 

“ What does that matter?” she answered, 
tossing up her chin. ‘‘ You can hear 
every word I say.” 

“That is not enough,” said he. 

“But how am I to come down, block- 
head? Do not I tell you that he is 
sitting in the doorway ?” 


1S 


I cannot see you 
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“Then I shall come up to you.” railing. Camilla could see her framed 
She laughed scornfully. ‘And how by the doorway, and hesitating whether 


are you going to do that, my friend ? ” 

** Are there no ropes in the mill?” 

“Plenty! plenty! But I have them 
all safe in here,” she said, pointing to the 
door behind her. 

** Send one down to me, Gonda !” 

For answer she went into the mill and 
came out with her arms full of rope ; she 
looked down over the rail on his lifted 
face. 

“ Darling !” he cried. 

“Shall I send it down to you, Joris ?” 

“ Darling !” he exclaimed again. 

She flung the whole coil in the air, 
laughing, herarms spread wide. ‘‘ ‘There! 
Does that please you ?” she cried. 

He made an exclamation of rage, and 
the blood rose in his face. 

““You told me to send it down, and I 
have obeyed,” she said. ‘‘ Are you coming 
up, Joris ?” 

Each alternate 
gallery protruded 


timber supporting the 
beyond it and turned 
upwards, curving in a rude attempt at 
ornament. With a glance at one of these 
curves the man took up the coil, which 
lay like a serpent at his feet ; there was 
not a stone to be seen on the green bank, 
so he knotted one end till there was 
sufficient weight in it to please him, and 
stood below the gallery, measuring its 
height with his eye. 

“What are you going to do?” cried 
the girl. 

“You will soon see,” said he. 

He gathered the rope in his left hand, 
and, with the other, flung up the weighted 
end towards the protruding timbers: it 
fell a foot or so short. Gonda’s laugh 
floated out overhead. A second and a 
third time the rope shot upward, only to 
drop again with a thud on the turf. 

“There is nothing like patience,” she 
remarked. 

As the words left her lips the thing 
rose over the beam and fell swinging 
across it. Joris eased it until the knot 
hung within his reach; catching it, he 
undid his handiwork, and substituted a 
slip knot through which he passed the 
other end; then he drew up the rope 
tight. ‘The line hung secure from timber 
to earth. Without so much as a glance 
at the gallery he seized it, and went up 
hand over hand. The smile had died 
out of the girl’s face as he stood on the 
end of the beam and vaulted over the 


? 


or no she should disappear into the 
mill. 

Before her mind was made up he had 
seized her round the waist, and was 
kissing her wildly. 

“You are a little fiend,” he said; “but 
I love you! I love you! I love you!” 

“Let me go,” said Gonda: “if you 
shout like that he will hear you.” 

““ How can he, when he is deaf?” 

“He can hear when he is not wanted 
to; besides, he is wicked enough for 
anything,—look at this!” She rolled 
back her sleeve: there were blue marks 
on her arm. 

Joris ground his teeth. 
to have !” he exclaimed. 

“ He is my step-father.” 

“ He is a devil,” said the man. 

‘All men are,” replied Gonda. ‘If 
I were to marry you, you would turn 
into one, too.” 

Camilla did not catch his reply, for 


“What a father 


there was a movement in the garden 
patch. Had she been the girl in the 


gallery she could hardly have been more 
horrified at seeing the figure of a man 
emerge from among the dahlias and come 
round the mill. He wore wide blue 
trousers, and the eyes below his cap were 
round and small and unutterably fierce. 
They lit upon her as she sat under the 
tree, and, in answer to her gesture of 
civility, he gave her an ungracious nod 
and passed on. In another moment he 
would see the dangling rope. 

She jumped up. “Have you any 
flowers for sale?” she asked, almost 
running towards him. 

The miller came to a standstill, and 
put his hand round his ear. 

“Flowers!” shrieked Camilla. “I 
want some!” and she pointed to the 
dahlias. 

“Then you can’t have them,” said he. 

“But I will buy them. Surely that 
is better than the trouble of taking them 
to market ?” 

“Oh—h? To buy! That 
Where do you come from?” 

Of all things in the world, Camilla 
most hated explanations; she merely 
“T live a long way 


is sense. 


pointed into space. 
off,” she said. 
“Then how do you know my dahlias 
are for sale ?” 
“Every one knows that,” replied she, 
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readily ; ‘‘they are the best to be had 
for miles round.” 

“They bring the best price, too.” 

“That is only fair,” said she judicially. 

He grunted. ‘What will you give 
for a dozen?” 

“T must see them first,” said Camilla. 

He opened a little wicket, and they 
went in among the flowers; he had no 
manners, and pushed through in front 
of her. As his back was turned she 
looked over her shoulder to see if there 
were any sign of the lovers. She was 
obliged to speak very loud, and she 
hoped that they had heard the voices. 
They were in the gallery looking round 
the curve of the mill. She laid her 
finger on her lips, and made a sign to 
them that she was going into the garden 
with the miller. The girl smiled with 
understanding, recognising an ally; the 
man was slower-witted, but his hand went 
civilly to his cap. 

Camilla’ stood with her cross-grained 
companion among the crimson suns and 
golden moons of the dahlias ; there were 
white stars, too. ‘They were so beautiful 
that she felt almost sympathetically to- 
wards the old ruffian who-had raised such 
things. 

He glowered at her over his pipe. 

“Have you any double ones?” she 
asked, with a view to prolonging the 
business. 

“Over there,” said he, pointing with 
a knotty thumb ; “‘and they cost double 
the money.” 

** Why is that?” 

“They have double as many petals. 
Does one get anything for nothing in 
this world?” 

‘Certainly not here,” said Camilla. 

“ Nor anywhere else—except, perhaps, 
where you come from.” 

“Well, let us go and look at them,” 
she said, lifting her skirt and stepping into 
the long grass. 

“Are you going to buy?” said the 
miller, standing stolidly in the path and 
taking his pipe out of his mouth. “I 
suppose you think that time and shoe- 
leather cost nothing too?” 

“It’s a pity to waste either,” said 
Camilla, becoming exasperated ; “I will 
content myself with cheaper ones.” 

The miller took out his knife, mut- 
tering. 

“T will give you half a guilder for a 
dozen—six yellow and six white.” 
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The offer was princely, but he put on 
a face of the most malignant disgust as 
he cut the flowers. Fortunately for the 
lovers, he spent a great deal of time in 
trying to select the worst ones. She 
handed him a guilder, and, as he went 
into the mill for change, she ran round it 
to see if she might safely loose her hold 
on him. The sail was up in Joris? barge 
and Gonda stood alone, watching it from 
the gallery ; only the rope dangled. 

“T will get over the railing and pull it 
it up,” cried the girl, looking down. 

“T have done my best for you,” said 
Camilla. 

“Ah! you understand, 
You are young too.” 

*T am married,” replied Camilla, with 
great dignity, as she returned to the 
garden for her change. 

As she took her way up the canal a few 
minutes later the barge was coming along 
like a great brown-winged bird ; at: the 
mill there was not a sign of life. 


no doubt! 


“That interests me very much,” said 
Oliver, about a week later: ‘‘the more so 
as I know them all perfectly. I know the 
mill, and the miller, and the girl, and the 
girl’s young man, and the situation.” 

“But I never told you.” 

“Sometimes I know things you don’t 
tell me.” 

“ Not often, though,” said Camilla. 

They were strolling by the canal a mile 
or so from the place where she had sat 
among the rushes, and they could see 
the sails of the windmill turning in the 
distance, for there was a stiff breeze. 

“One day I came to this part of the 
world by myself,” said he, “and I saw 
Joris sitting on a bridge in a village. I 
asked him for a light; then we sat and 
smoked together. We becamevery friendly, 
and he finally confided his love affair, and 
said that, if the wind held, he was going 
to sail down to the mill after dark. He 
also did me the honour of asking my 
advice. He complained that though they 
had been engaged for more than a year, 
Gonda would not marry him because she 
said all men were devils. Her step-father 
beats her, I believe.” 

“*T can well imagine it,” said Camilla: 
**T know him.” 

“T told him he hed better take her 
away, there and then, that very night. He 
said she would refuse to come. I ex- 


plained to him that that did not matter, 
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and I offered to go with him myself. He 
was delighted.” 

“ And did you really go?” 

““Go? of course I went, and tackled 
the miller with great determination. He 
was asleep in the mill, but she was 
expecting her lover and had managed to 
slip out upon the bank to meet him. 
When Joris and I seized her she screamed, 
and her step-father came out with a 
lantern. I had to knock it out of his 
hand and hold him till Joris got her away : 
I had some trouble too, for he was as 
strong as a bull. When they were once 
in the boat and I heard the sail go up, 
I shook him off and jumped on board. 
They put me ashore a few miles off, and I 
have never seen them since ; but when he 
thanked me, he said that I was young too, 
and, no doubt, I understood these things.” 
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“That is what the girl said to me. 
What did you say?” 

“JT said I was a philosopher and saw 
things from the outside.” 

Camilla laughed. “Strictly speaking, 
you behaved like a villain, but you were 
quite right to do so,” she said. 

“ But will they be happy?” said Oliver, 
after a pause. ‘“‘I have often wondered 
since.” 

“Tf I could only see the girl again,” 
said Camilla, “I would give her the most 
unfailing recipe for keeping a man’s 
devoted affection. I am a_ philosopher 
too, you see. ‘To be eternally adored a 
woman should do two things: one is to 
put her heel on the man’s neck, and the 
other is to keep it there. All the same, 
from what I have seen of Gonda, I fancy 
she knows it.” 


SEA SONG. 


BY HELEN 


BEARDSELL. 


( Mazurka —F. CuHorin.] 


SLEEP, Sleep, 
The little stars keep 


In a silvery silence 


Their watch 


O’er the deep. 


Rest, rest 


On a billow’s white crest, 


Where the seaweed 


Is murmuring 


Close to my breast. 


Deep, deep, 


Oh! bury me*deep ! 


While the music of tiny soft wavelets 


Shall 


sweep 


In a lullaby over me, 


Making me sleep. 
































“Heaven so speed you in your time to come !"—SHAKESPEARE. 
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ARCHER. 


XIT—WITH MR. HENRY NORMAN, MP. 


SCENE: Beside the ingle-nook of a Hampshire farmhouse. 


A blazin 


YW 


ood fire, lanips, coffee 


and « igare tles. 


Mr. Norman. Well now, after your 
first experience of motoring, what are 
your sensations? How should you sum 
them up? 

W. A. I can sum them up in one 
word—“ ripping!” But to analyse them 
is a different matter. 

Mr. Norman. Vid you find the run 
exhilarating ? 


W. A. Assuredly. 
Mr. Norman. Exciting? 
W. A. Less so than I expected. I 


saw from the outset that you knew what 
you were about, and that there was no 
cause for nervousness. Besides, nervous- 
ness wouldn’t have helped, would it? I 
confess to a little mild surprise when the 
car waltzed right round in Oxford Street, 
and seemed determined to go back to its 
stable. 

Mr. Norman. Yes, that was a bad 
side-slip, and might have been awkward, 
of course, if the traffic had been denser. 
It is the one thing you are quite power- 
less against. The car becomes, for the 
moment, just like a rudderless ship. But 


remember, in the first place, that wood 
pavement such as we were on is by far 
the worst for skidding ; and, in the second 
place, that devices for preventing skidding 
and quite effective devices—are being 
invented every day. Remember, too, 
that when motors are in the majority 

W. A. (interrupting) And when 
you look for that consummation ? 

Mr. Norman. Say in ten years’ time, 
to leave a wide margin. When motors 
are in the majority, the street surfaces 
will be specially adapted to them. 

W. A. What will be the most suitable 
surface ? 

Mr. Norman. I don't know exactly. 
Some sort of crushed stone, I imagine, 
with an oleaginous dressing, to keep down 
dust. ‘The wear of the roadways will of 
course be enormously diminished when 
they are no longer pounded by horses’ 
hoofs and frayed by iron tyres. But tell 
me—I should really like to know—what 
were your further impressions ? 

W. A. Well, after our steed had done 
its initial curveting, what chiefly struck 
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me was the amazing sensitiveness with 
which it obeyed your will. Threading 
through the traffic about Shepherd’s Bush, 
Hammersmith and Kingston, it seemed 
to me to divine, very much as I myself 
did, what you would want it to do. With 
no perceptible movement on your part, it 
would slack down to just the right point, 
and then glide on again in a smooth 
crescendo. It seemed like an extension 
of yourself, rather than an inanimate 
piece of mechanism. 

Mr. Norman. Youhave hit the great 
charm of motoring: it is the realisation of 
oneself at an immensely higher potency 
than has ever been possible in the world 
before. But we will return to that 
presently. In the meantime I want to 
get at your personal sensations. Of course 
you understand that when the car seemed 
to obey me without any movement on my 
part, that was only because you could not 
see my feet, under the apron, working the 
pedals. 

W. A. Is there any great physical 
exertion in driving ? 

Mr. Norman. Practically none at all, 
if your car is in good order. It’s a great 
pity that I should just have sold my own 
car, two days before I knew you were 
coming. On it, I would have brought 
you down in very different style. The 
one we had was an excellent car—in fact, 
the same as my own: a 24 h.p. Darracq— 
but it had been badly kept by its late 
owner (you saw how dirty the engine 
was), and was in defective condition. 
For instance—I didn’t mention it at the 
time, for I thought it mightn’t increase 
your comfort—I couldn’t rely much on 
the brakes; they were working very 
badly. 

W. A. The car was quite good enough 
for me. I was astonished at the absolute 
freedom from vibration, and the silence of 
the engine, especially at high speeds. I 
noticed that the deer in Richmond Park 
never turned a head to look at us, though 
we passed quite near them. 

Mr. Norman. Yes, the “silent 
speed,” as the direct drive may be called, 
deserves its name! It is only in hill 
climbing that the car makes any noise 
to speak of. 

W.A_ The increased noise was the 
one thing that told me we were climbing 
a hill—I mean, of course, after dark. 
For instance, coming up the hill from 
Guildford to the Hog’s Back—I have 
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toiled up it with a cycle often enough to 
know how steep it is—I couldn’t believe 
we were on a hill at all. Indeed, | 
wondered whether you had not taken 
a wrong turn, and were not skirting the 
Hog’s Back instead of climbing it. 

Mr. Norman. ‘That is the great 
advantage of a very powerful machine— 
it makes nothing of hills. Of course, on 
an 8 or g h.p. car we should have had 
to negotiate that hill very gingerly. And 
the run along the Hog’s Back—how did 
you like that ? 

W, A. Oh, it was glorious. I must 
own that there were moments, both there 
and after we had passed Farnham, when, 
but for my faith in your driving, I should 
have felt a little “jumpy.” Moments, I 
mean, when we seemed to be plunging 
headlong into a blind alley—when the 
lamps showed a hedge or bank straight 
ahead, and I could not for the life of me 
tell whether the road turned to the right 
or to the left, or came to a dead _ stop. 
There was nothing for it but to sit tight 
and put your trust in the man at the 
wheel. 

Mr. Norman. Yousee I was perfectly 
familiar with the road. Otherwise, I 
could not have kept up anything like that 
pace, 

W. A. Have you ever had any diffi- 
culties with the police ? 

Mr. Norman. Never, when I have 
myself been driving. 

W. A. Well, I envy your power of 
controlling such a_ beautiful, sensitive 
machine ; but I must own that I feel no 
burning desire to emulate you. 

Mr. Norman. Why not? 

W. A. Why, because it’s so appallingly 
complex! ‘To have to bear in mind, and 
use just at the right time, all those pedals 
and levers—even when you have mastered 
the theory of the thing, the effort of 
attention required must be exhausting. 
You reminded me of a man at the key- 
board of a great organ, pulling out this 
stop, pushing in that, and all the time 
threading his way through a maze of 
harmonies which a single false pressure 
or untimely relaxation would bring to 
ruin. 

Mr. Norman. As to that, you must 
bear in mind that we were on a very high- 
powered car. <A less powerful machine 
does not require such delicate hand- 
ling. But even as it was, you were 


unduly impressed by the complexity of 
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manipulation. Many of these motions 
one makes, after a little practice, as 
instinctively as one buttons or unbuttons 
one’s coat. No doubt one has always to 
be keenly on the alert ; but that is just 
the fun of the thing. You can’t drive a 
motor as that miller’s man was driving 
his waggon—-asleep, on the wrong side 
of the road, and with no lights. Yet, if 
I had run into him, all the blame would 


W. A. I remember that, when we 
went on a walking-tour, I did the walking, 
and you came on by coach. 

Mr. Norman. Be that as it may, 
twenty years before I ever heard of a 
motor-car I was accustomed to driving, 
and had acquired the divination of what 
other drivers are going to do which is 
necessary whether you hold the reins or 
turn the wheel. ‘Then came the time 

















Mr. Henry Norman, M.P. 
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have fallen on the reckless, irresponsible 
motorist. 

W. A. How long did it take you to 
learn to drive ? 

Mr. Norman. If I were talking for 
effect, I should say, with literal truth, one 
hour. One hour's actual teaching was 
all that I had. But my training was very 
much longer. First of all, as you know, 
I have always been devoted to horses and 
loved driving them. 


when I realised that there was such a 
thing as a motor in existence. I have 
from boyhood been interested in me- 
chanics, so I set to work and read it 
up, in handbooks and the technical 
papers. 

W. A. You took the theory before 
the practice ? 

Mr. Norman. Always the best way, 
is it not? Then I borrowed a friend’s 
motor for a week-end —— 
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W. A. A friend who lends his motor 


is a friend indeed. 

Mr. Norman. Yes, it was heroic— 
like lending your favourite hunter to a 
man learning to ride. My friend’s man 
drove me down here one day, and the 
next morning gave me an hour’s lesson. 
That afternoon I took my little boy for 
a fifteen-mile drive ; and on the next day 
—Bank Holiday—I drove from here to 
Palace Yard. 

W. A. Without 
Holiday maker ? 

Mr. Norman. Without the smallest 
misadventure—though I confess I came 
near abridging the days of an old white 
horse on Putney Hill. 


bagging a_ Bank- 


W. A. What was the machine ? 
Mr. Norman. A 9h.p. Renault. 
W. A. And ‘since then, in spite of 


your love of horses, the fascination of 
motoring has grown upon you ? 

Mr. Norman. Not inspite —I should 
rather say because of my love of horses. 
One of the chief reasons why I eagerly 
welcome the coming motor era is that 
those beautiful animals will be released 
from the purgatory of labour, and will 
exist, henceforth, only under the happiest 
conditions. Moreover it is almost always 
the case that the people who have loved 
horses most find, I won’t say more fun, 
but more genuine interest, in motors. 
They scarcely dare whisper it to each 
other; but it is true none the less. I 
have all my life cared more for horses 
than for any other non-human thing. 
You saw in the next room my little 
armoury of whips, hunting-crops, spurs 
—enjfin, tout ce quit faut pour monter a 
cheval. Well they have hung on the 
wall for three years now, and I look 
at them without regret. And there will 
presently be thousands of houses in 
England where you may see the same 
thing. 

W. A. As to the humanity of motor- 
ing, you are preaching to the converted. 
I never take a hansom without wincing at 
the swish of the whip. But now for the 
other fascinations of motoring? Please 
go ahead, and expound. 

Mr. Norman. ‘The great fundamental 
delight, I take it, is the one you yourself 
suggested a little while ago. The car is 
an extension, an intensified realisation, of 
one’s own personality. It gives you a 
concentrated power, an_ independent 
mastery over matter and circumstance, 
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that is new to human experience. You 
find yourself suddenly endowed with a 
gigantic strength, unhampered by a giant’s 
clumsiness. 

W. A. And you feel, I hope, that ’tis 
tyrannous to use it like a giant ? 

Mr. Norman. Certainly! The un- 
divided responsibility has a moral effect — 
don’t make any mistake about that. Think 
of what it means to take a party of people 
for a long journey on your motor! You 
are responsible for everything, except the 
possible flaws of materia! which no care 
can entirely obviate. It is your business 
to see that everything is in proper order 
before you start, else you incur the 
possibility of danger, the certainty of 
discomfort. When once you are under 
way, your own life, the lives of your 
friends, the safety of the public, the 
amenity of the road—all rest on you and 
you alone. You cannot, if you would, 
divide your responsibility. 

W. A. You are almost in the position 
of the captain of a liner ? 

Mr. Norman. Almost! Why, your 
responsibility is far more complex than 
his. The captain only navigates, and in 
tight places he takes a pilot; the whole 
working of his motive power is in the 
hands of his engineer. But the motorist 
is his own captain, pilot, engineer, purser, 
everything. 

W. A. “The bo’s’un tight, and the 
midshipmite, And the crew of the captain’s 
gig”? 

Mr. Norman. Precisely. People talk 
of the nerve that it takes to drive an 
express engine—-I declare it seems to me 
that, as a test of nerve, an engine is 
nothing to a high-power motor. ‘The 
engine-driver has only to see that his steam 
is kept up and mind his signals. His way 
is marked out for him, and hundreds of 
men are constantly employed in keeping 
it sound and keeping it clear. He is 
exposed to none of the vicissitudes that 
await the motorist at every turn of the 
road: unforeseen and sometimes malicious 
obstructions, vehicles debouching from 
side-roads, children playing the delect- 
able game of “last across,” side-slips, 
punctures, etc., etc. Very rarely, when the 


elaborate machinery of precaution breaks 
down, and a mishap is imminent, the 
engine-driver may be called upon for a 
sudden decision, demanding nerve and 
pluck; but to the motorist such con- 
junctures occur every day. 

















W. A. Have you ever had a smash ? 

Mr. Norman. Never. 1 once broke 
my front lamps against the back of a gig 
that stopped suddenly right in front of 
me in Kensington High Street, when I 
was going about a mile an hour—that is 
the only harm I have ever done to my 
own car or to anything else. But just 
to illustrate the necessity for rapid de- 
cision, I may tell you of an incident 
that occurred to me the other day. I 
was driving my own car on a country 
road in Berkshire, with a lady beside me 
on the front seat and two men behind. 
We came to a long straight stretch of 
road, with low grassy banks on each side. 
There was nothing in sight but a man 
and dog in the far distance, and I was 
going at a fine speed, Suddenly another 
dog trotted down from the bank, and 
began ambling along the road right in 
front of me. I sounded my horn, but 
he took not the slightest notice, and I 
saw that he must be old and deaf. ‘There 
were three courses open to me. I could 
have stopped the car; but I should have 
had to do it so suddenly that only by 
making a grab at the lady could I have 
saved her from being shot out in front ; 
and she might not have liked that. Or I 
could have gone right over the dog—that 
would have been a safe enough course, 
but it would have reduced the poor 
animal to pulp, and would have been 
very unpleasant for all of us. Or, lastly, 
I could get round the dog by running 
either my right or left wheels up on the 
slope—a course not without its risks. 
I chose the last alternative, decided in the 
twinkling of an eye that the bank on the 
left-hand side looked the most promising, 
and did, as a matter of fact, get past all 
right. 

W. A. Was the lady alarmed ? 

Mr. Norman. Not the least little bit. 
It was all over in half a jiffy, and I don’t 
know to this day whether she realises 
what an awkward moment it was. 

W. A. Well, no doubt there is a 
bracing, an educative quality in such ex- 
periences, if one is caught young enough 
to benefit by it. For my part, I have 
been so long accustomed to entrusting 
my life to other people, that I don’t 
hanker after inviting other people to 
entrust theirs to me. 


Mr. Norman. Oh, I don’t say it is 


likely that the majority of your and my 
contemporaries will ever become expert 
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motorists, though the difficulties are much 
less serious than you imagine. But— 
mark this—the coming generation of 
motorists will be a generation of men |! 
What can be more formative of character 
than the constant practice, whether for 
business or pleasure, of a form of activity 
in which everything depends upon a 
man’s personal qualities—his intelligent 
grasp of a complex and delicate instru- 
ment, his courage, his readiness, his many- 
sided efficiency ? 

W. A. I see you have no sentimental 
repugnance to the coming of the age of 
machines. 

Mr. Norman. Repugnance? No— 
and I have very little patience with the 
people who would like to fling their idle 
prejudices and petty zstheticisms athwart 
“the march of the majestic world.” 

W. A. As for the esthetics of 
motoring 

Mr. Norman. We'll speak of that 
by-and-by ; for the present let us stick to 
its morality. You don’t mean to tell me 
that you sympathise with the man who 
goes about boasting, ‘Do you know, I 
never could understand a machine ” ? 

W. A. I don’t sympathise with his 
boasting, but I do with his obtuseness— 
for the best of reasons. 

Mr. Norman. Because when you 
were a boy you were never given a tool, 
I daresay, or taught in any practical way 
the rudiments of mechanics. No doubt 
you learned formulas and puzzled over 
diagrams on paper, but you never saw a 
machine or handled its parts. Is not that 


so? 
W. A. It is too true. 
Mr. Norman. Well now, in every 


school there ought to be a simple working 
model of an engine. ‘The master ought 
to explain it, and take it to pieces, and 
leave the boys to put it together again. 
And as the boys rose from class to class, 
they should pass from one simple piece of 
machinery to another, until each of them, 
in the mere exercise of a boy’s natural 
curiosity, had acquired a fair elementary 
knowledge of the different methods by 
which force can be generated, transmitted, 
transformed, intensified, and applied to 
this end and to that. My own little son, 
aged six and three-quarters, knows how 
a slide-valve works, and can explain to 
you, simply but correctly, any part of a 
motor-car except the gear-box and the 
differential, 
32 
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W. A. The intellectual value of such 
training is clear enough ; but at first sight 
its moral influence escapes me. 

Mr. Norman. Oh, how can you say 
so? Nothing impresses me more than 
the morality of mechanical science. If it 
taught you nothing else, it would teach 
you to respect the inherent qualities of 
things,— not to ask anything to do that 
for which it is by nature unfitted—not to 
demand of wood the properties of metal, 
expect of a nail the service of a screw, or 
use a chisel in place of a screw-driver. 
And this experience, let me tell you, 
forms an excellent training in_ the 
psychology of practical life. You learn 
not to employ a wooden man in work 
that needs a steel man, not to expect of 
a nail-mind the service of a screw-mind, 
not to use a human gimlet where a wedge 
is needed. 

W. A. This is very ingenious, and I 
daresay very true. It explains one of the 
minor mysteries of the theatrical world— 
why engineers, on the stage, are invariably 
competent and virtuous. But I have 
not observed in real life that either the 
morality or the intelligence of the 
average mechanic is what you would call 
superlative. And the motor-mechanician 
is much belied if he is any more saint-like 
than his neighbours. 

Mr. Norman. It is true, I admit, 
that there is a great deal both of in- 
efficiency and of rascality in the motor 
trade at present. But the reason is 
obvious—it lies precisely in that general 
lack of mechanical training which we 
have just been discussing. Nine people 
out of ten who buy motor-cars are either 
unable or unwilling to master the prin- 
ciples or understand the details of their 
mechanism. The result is that they are 
absolutely at the mercy, in the first place, 
of the chauffeur, in the second place, of 
the repairer. ‘The man who knows a 
little can always victimise the man who 
knows nothing. But all that will very 
soon be changed. People will take as 
much pleasure and pride in understanding 
their motors as they now do in under- 
standing their horses. With the power 
to scamp and cheat, the temptation will 
vanish. ‘The chauffeur will no longer be 
able to give himself airs, and demand 
assistants and percentages, as though he 
were the inspired exponent of an inscrut- 
able mystery. He will have to do honest 
work for an honest mechanic’s wage. 
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Many men, who will drive their own cars, 
will require no more skilled assistance 
than that of a fairly intelligent stable-boy ; 
and those who engage an expert driver 
will make his place depend on his not 
requiring to send the car to the repairer’s, 
except in case of the actual breakage of 
an important part. The swindling that 
goes on at present under the guise of “a 
general overhaul ” is beyond belief. 

W. A. Then you are absolutely con- 
fident of the advent—and the speedy 
advent—of what you call “the motor 
era”? 

Mr. Norman. As confident as I am 
that the sun will rise to-morrow. I 
confess I am astounded at the lack of 
imagination which makes people doubt, 
and even ridicule, so obvious a forecast. 
“The motor is only a millionaire’s toy,” 
they say—‘‘an expensive fad, a new sort 
of ping-pong.” Ping-pong, forsooth! It 
is a fad and a toy that is going to cause 
a great social and industrial revolution. 
Just think what it means! It means that 
rapid locomotion, directed to the actual 
spot you want to reach, and not to a 
fixed point more or less distant from it, 
will presently be within the power of 
every fairly well-to-do man. He will not 
be boxed up with a crowd of others in 
a railway carriage, but will be able to 
choose his own company and take his 
own time. ‘The range of his life, so to 
speak, the radius he can command, will 
be indefinitely extended. A distance of 
sixty miles—thirty out and thirty back— 
is an easy afternoon’s run for a motorist ; 
whereas the owner of a carriage and pair 
has to think twice before he undertakes 
a drive of twenty miles—ten out and 
ten back. ‘The railway, no doubt (or an 
accelerated form of railway), will continue 
to be used for long journeys—also for 
heavy freight-traffic. But for purposes of 
local intercommunication, every one will 
soon be able to command a far greater 
range, in far greater comfort, than the 
duke or the millionaire (who has not yet 
taken to motoring) can command to-day. 
The motor gives an entirely new signifi- 
cance to the question, ‘“‘Who is my 
neighbour ?” 

W. A. I observe that you use as 
practically interchangeable terms “ every 
one” and “every fairly well-to-do man.” 
What is your idea, in this connection, of 
a ‘fairly well-to-do man”? Is it the 








man who now keeps a carriage and pair? 
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or the owner of a one-horse shay—a 
“ gigman,” as Carlyle would have said ? 

Mr. Norman. Neither one nor the 
other. A cheap reliable motor will very 
soon be within the reach of men who 
have never been able to afford a horse. 
We are on the verge, let me tell you, of 
a great “boom” in motors, You will see 
it set in towards the close of the 1904 
season, and it will be in full swing in 
1905. What a multitude of people are 
waiting for is this: a car of 1o horse- 
power (it cannot climb hills at a decent 
speed if it is less, and your average speed 
depends upon your speed up-hill), to carry 
either two people with luggage, or four 
people without, at a top speed of twenty- 
five miles an hour on the level, and a 
speed of ten miles an hour up a 12 
per cent. hill: a car of very simple 
mechanism, the very best material and 
workmanship, absolute standardisation 
and interchangeability of parts, like an 
American rifle—so that in case of breakage 
you can telegraph for part No. 17, for 
instance, and put it in yourself with a 
screwdriver and a spanner; a car that 
you can start by turning a switch, so that 
there may be no more handle-grinding 
in the road, with its risk of a sprained 
wrist, and that does not need constant 
fresh supplies of lubricating oil and water ; 
acar with little noise and no vibration ; 
with both kinds of electric ignition, to 
avoid the most common cause of break- 
down ; a car, finally, that is really reliable 
—that can be counted on to run day in 
and day out, and remain equally service- 
able, with due replacement of wearing 
parts, for many years. A car, in fact, 
that needs no expert care, and is “ready, 
aye ready!” When that car comes it will 
be wanted immediately by thousands : 
every country doctor in the three king- 
doms, for example, will want it. 

W. A. And this marvel is to cost. . .? 

Mr. Norman. It cannot cost less 
than £150, and it must not cost more 
than £200. 

W. A. Is there no car with these 
qualities, at this price, now ? 

Mr. Norman. Not to my knowledge. 

W. A. And when will there be ? 

Mr. Norman. Come for a drive with 
me this day three months ! 

W. A. You said to-day that before 
many years the making of motors will be 
a vast industry, comparable to the coal, 
steel, and ship-building industries of to-day. 
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What chance have we, in England, of 
holding our own in this great trade ? 

Mr. Norman. Every chance in the 
world. We have lagged behind at the 
outset for several reasons, but mainly 
because of our inept legislation. Remem- 
ber it is as yet only a few years since every 
road-locomotive was bound by law to be 
preceded by a man with a red flag. 
‘Thus the French got in ahead of us just 
in the critical years when the industry 
was first developing. But we are over- 
taking them. In the recent reliability 
tests English cars made a very good show 
indeed. ‘The typical English car is still 
a little too heavy, too solid, and too 
costly ; but, stimulated by healthy com- 
petition in free ports, the English manu- 
facturer is rapidly going ahead. 

W. A. I don’t want to drift into a 
tariff discussion; but your free-trade 
moral seems scarcely convincing. Did 
not a German car win the Motor Derby ? 
And what about America? Have the 
Americans, lacking the stimulus of free 
competition, dropped behind ? 

Mr. Norman. Both questions are 
easily answered. The Germans, like the 
French, had a considerable start of all 
other competitors ; and as for the Ameri- 
cans, they illustrate my point most aptly. 
They have, as you say, ‘‘ dropped behind”: 
they made no show at all in the Gordon- 
Bennett race ; and, except a little ‘‘run- 
about” at #150, and two steam cars, 
there is no American car on the market. 
You will see how the English cars do, in 
this year’s race. 

W. A. ‘Talking of the Gordon-Bennett 
race, shall you go to the next one ? 

Mr. Norman. I hope not. I do not 
want ever again to see a_ high-speed 
competition. The strain is too terrible. 
Racing under the Gordon-Bennett con- 
ditions has had its day and done its 
work. Useful work, I grant you—it has 
crowded into three years a development 
which, without it, a generation might 
scarcely have effected. But there is 
nothing more to be gained on this line 
of advance. What we now want is races 
for cars in which the cylinder-capacity 
shall be strictly limited. Such a limiuta- 
tion would force inventors to aim at 
improved methods for the transmission of 
force to the road-wheels ; and the winning 
of a race would then be a triumph of 
brains, not, as at present, chiefly of luck 
and pluck. 
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W. A. Now, tell me—are you, as a 
motorist, fairly well satisfied with the new 
Act? 

Mr. Norman. It is a_ provisional 
measure, and a very severe measure. | 
don’t know that there ever was an Act 
of Parliament that bore so heavily on a 
particular class of the community. But 
I think it is, on the whole, the Act that 
was wanted at the present juncture. We 
motorists are suffering, and were bound 
to suffer, for the sins of a small minority 
of reckless and inconsiderate drivers. It 
was absolutely necessary, in our own 
interest no less than in that of the public, 
that the “road-hog” should be cleared 
off the roads. That will be effected by 
the compulsory numbering of the cars. 
You will find that it will stop go per cent. 
of the offences. Otherwise the Act is 
perhaps as good as could be expected 
at the present stage of development. 
The twenty-mile limit of speed is fixed 
for three years: probably by that time 
people will have come to understand that 
speed is no true test of dangerous or 
cautious driving. You can drive to the 
public danger at five miles an hour, and 
you can drive at forty miles an hour 
without endangering any living creature. 
Then the duty is very heavy and stupidly 
arranged. The duty for keeping a car- 
riage and pair and servant is £2 175. ; 
for keeping a motor and servant it is 
44 75. 

W. A. Then how would you have 
the duty regulated? By what standard? 

Mr. Norman. 1 used to think the 
seating capacity of the car ought to be 
the standard; but now I am sure the 
duty ought to be regulated by the horse- 
power. As it is, the country doctor with 
his 8 h.p. car pays as much duty as the 
millionaire with his 60 h.p. monster— 
which is manifestly absurd. Then, to 
take another patent absurdity, how ridicu- 
lous it is that a motor, which may be 
presumed to go at a comparatively high 
speed, is compelled by law to carry a 
tail-light, while the slower horse-drawn 
vehicle, from the farmer’s cart upwards, 
is under no such obligation ! 

W. A. I could see to-day what 
dangers were bound to arise from the 
absence, or the lax enforcement, of regu- 
lations for other classes of vehicles. 

Mr. Norman. What we want, and 
what we must very soon have, is an 
equalisation of rules for all vehicles using 


the public roads. At present we have 
often to deal (as you saw) with wilful and 
wanton obstruction on the part of other 
drivers, But graduully the stupid ill-will 
of the horse-drivers will die away ; and if 
it is too slow in dying, we motorists shall 
have to combine to prosecute every contra- 
vention of road law. It is perhaps not 
absurdly sanguine to hope that one day 
magistrates may come to mete out justice 
to motorists in a moderately equitable 
spirit. At present, the dominion of the 
policeman, with his ridiculous four-and- 
sixpenny stop-watch, is an outrage to 
common sense. And one very necessary 
reform, by the way, is that fines should 
no longer go in relief of local rates, but 
should be remitted to some central 
authority. ‘The present system gives the 
local authorities a direct interest in penal- 
ising motorists, while the policeman who 
distinguishes himself as a ‘‘stoppist” be- 
comes, from the pecuniary point of view, 
a local benefactor. 

W. A. You yourself, you say, have 
never had any trouble with the police ? 

Mr. Norman. Not when I have been 
driving. But I have had personal ex- 
perience of police dishonesty and magis- 
terial prejudice. A friend took me for 
a drive in Hyde Park one day, and we 
were stopped by a policeman for exceed- 
ing the legal limit—a totally different 
thing, mark you, from driving to the 
public danger. Well, next day the 
policeman got into the box in court, and 
swore that he had charged us with driving 
to the public danger, though there had 
been no public danger whatever, nor had 
he so much as suggested anything of the 
kind. I went into the box and on oath 
charged the constable with deliberate 
falsehood—there were three witnesses to 
one—yet the magistrate did not even 
recall the policeman, but inflicted a fine 
of £2, with the remark that motorists 
must learn that the roads were not made 
for them alone! And the court was full 
of young policemen who were there to 
learn their business ! 

W. A. Anexcellent school of perjury, 
I should say. 

Mr. Norman. Ob, that is a very 
mild instance of what goes on. Here 
is another case, that happened the other 
day. An old gentleman either was, or 
fancied himself, endangered by a motor- 
car; so he took a thick stick, and waited 
for the next car that came along—which 
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had nothing to do, of course, with the 
one that had infuriated him—and de- 
liberately threw the stick at the driver. 
He missed the man, but he hit the car, 
and did damage to the amount of #5— 
yet the magistrate would give the owner 
no redress ! 

W. A. A grotesque case, certainly. 
But the feeling that engenders such 
monstrous injustices cannot survive very 
long. 

Mr. Norman. It will not. The 
generation of horse-keeping magistrates 
who have vowed to “drive the stinking 
things off the roads,” will sooner or later 
die out. People will accustom them- 
selves to the idea that an era of rapid 
locomotion has begun, and will adapt 
themselves to it. At present the general 
tendency is to think of the motor as a 
rich man’s plaything, in which the poor 
man, or even the man of moderate means, 
has at best no interest. But, believe me, 
that is the reverse of the truth. The 
motor is a democratic rather than an 
aristocratic institution. It is going to 
bring joy, health, a wider range of ex- 
perience, a greater intensity of life, to 
thousands—to millions. 

W. A. If I wanted to argue—but I 
don’t—I might adopt the standpoint of 
the esthetic pessimist, and ask whether 
life will be more beautiful, or men 
happier, when they can puff about at 
thirty miles an hour instead of walking 
at from three to four. I might point out 
that black care will sit behind the 
chauffeur, as it did of old on the crupper 
of the horseman. 

Mr. Norman. You might, in fact, if 
you thought it worth while, declare that 
the motor is no panacea for all the ills 
that flesh is heir to. Who says it is? Not 
I. But none the less it is true that the 
faculty of motion is what distinguishes 
man from the cabbage, the polyp, the 
oyster, and that every addition to that 
faculty is an addition to his vital poten- 
tiality. Nothing is so bound up with 
progress of all sorts as the conquest of 
space. The history of civilisation might 
be written in terms of locomotion. 

W. A. ‘That is very much the idea 
from which Wells starts in his Anticipa- 
tions. 


Mr. Norman. Woes he? I had 
forgotten. At any rate, it is a sound 
idea. I won’t speak of the fascination 


of mere speed, so splendidly sung, as I 
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know you agree with me, by poor Henley. 
In that, I admit, there is a danger—the 
craving for speed may become a vice, 
like dram-drinking. But, apart from any 
extravagance of speed, think how the 
motor enlarges one’s life! It brings one 
into new relations not only with man, but 
with nature. It makes a new thing of 
the land we live in. 





W. A. A new thing, perhaps ; but a 
lovelier thing ? 
Mr. Norman. Yes, certainly! It is 


the railway that scars and defaces the 
country. I tell you, Archer, I have lived 
in England the greater part of my life. I 
have seen a great deal of England, and I 
have loved England as well as any man; 
but only within the last two years have I 
realised how marvellously beautiful this 
country of ours is. Only within these 
years have I seen its glorious panorama 
unrolled before me, and penetrated to 
its inmost, most characteristic beauties. 
You don’t realise what it means to pass 
from county to county, not down an iron 
track with a sordid selvage of smoke- 
grimed, conventionalised country on each 
side, but along the natural highways and 
byways, stopping where you please, turning 
where you will, winding in and out through 
the maze of quiet, intimate beauties that 
even the most homely parts of the 
country present—noting the differences 
of scenery, of architecture, even of race, 
that gradually come home to you as the 
opportunity of observing sharpens your 
faculties of observation. You don’t know 
how this expands one’s sympathies, how 
it gives a new stimulus to one’s patriotism. 

W. A. So that the motor, you think, 
is destined to bring us ‘back to the 
land ” in a new and unforeseen way ? 

Mr. Norman. It is destined to bring 
about a far greater revolution than has 
been effected by any other mechanical 
contrivance of the past hundred years. 

W. A. May we live to see it, say 1! 
And to that end I think we had better 
turn in and give our cerebral fly-wheels 
a little rest. I own that my imagination 
feels the strain of keeping pace with your 
70 h.p. enthusiasm. 

Mr. Norman. Well then, good-night. 
To-morrow, after breakfast, I will take you 
for a little spin with the bonnet and the 
foot-board off, so that you may see “ the 
very pulse of the machine.” 


[Exeunt severally. 
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A CRUISE AMONG CANNIBAL ISLANDS. 


BY ALAN H. BURGOYNE, F.R.G.S. 


\ \ TE left Townsville on a_ small 
German cargo steamer or 
“freight cadger,” which had 

put in there for repairs and a fresh stock 
of provisions, for we were to cruise for 
six weeks amongst the New Guinean 
Islands on the off-chance of picking up 
copra. Passing the Barrier Reef by way 
of Palm Island Passage, we followed a 
north-east by east course which would 
bring us eventually off the southern ex- 
tremity of New Britain. We passed Adéle 
Island on the port side, and had a good 
view of this place of ill omen. Some 
years ago, during the Cooktown gold-rush, 
a trader had shipped about four hundred 
Chinese miners on his schooner to carry 
them to the fields; and while on the 
way the vessel was driven on the rocks 
between Adéle and Rossel (or Yela) 
Islands. Her captain took a cutter, and 
with the European crew set sail for Cook- 
town, from which place the authorities at 
once despatched a steamer to rescue the 
poor Celestials. On arriving at the wreck, 
however, they were horrified to find that 
there were but four survivors, all the rest 


having been killed and devoured by the 
natives. ‘Their bones were strewn all over 
the beach, and indeed are there still, as a 
recent visit testified. ‘To those at home, 
sitting in. comfortable armchairs before a 
blazing log fire, such acts of atrocity seem 
past understanding ; they cannot bring 
themselves to believe such things to be 
possible in these days of civilisation, and 
many a time have I been asked, ‘‘ Have 
you vead/y seen cannibals?” or ‘‘ Is it true 
that even zow they eat men?” And Ihave 
to answer that it is, alas! only too true. 
Early one morning we sighted the 
two peaks known as the ‘“‘ Mother and 
Daughter,” rising high above the land, and 
three hours later were steaming through 
St. George’s Channel towards Cape 
Gazelle, behind which lay our first destina- 
tion, Herbertshéhe. As we approached, a 
number of quaint native canoes came out 
to bid us welcome and to see if we 
desired to barter for their fruit. In one 
of the boats an old chap,.a Myoko 
Islander—belonging to a race of inveterate 
cannibals,—whom I photographed, was 
smoking a pipe with evident pleasure. 
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After meeting the chief members of 
this German colony, we left the neighbour- 
hood of our ship and started on our first 
walk through the marvellous vegetation of 
the islands of the Southern Seas. The 
tropical growth, due presumably to the 
annual rainfall of eighty-five inches, is 
really remarkable, palms and every variety 
of fern and orchid growing in abundant 
profusion. The great mountains in the 
far background are covered thickly to their 
very summits, the “ Mother and Daughter ” 
alone being bare,—for they are volcanoes, 
(quiescent at present), composed mainly 
of lava ash. We could see a third peak 
smoking violently between the main two, 
and on inquiry were told that it was 
Soma-wool-wool or the “ Little Brother,” 
and that on account of its persistent 
activity it was much feared by the natives 
as a bad fetish, and was never climbed by 
any chance. Indeed, to get at it would 
be an almost impossible task, owing to the 
dense jungle surrounding its base. Its 
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The colony of Herbertshohe consists of 
forty Europeans, who live in a stockaded 
enclosure, which is defended by a number 
of drilled imported natives (“‘ Buka” 
Boys), armed with Mausers, and by two 
quick-firing machine-guns erected on a 
wooden platform. After a short stay of 
some hours, during which time’ we all 
paid a visit to the Government stores, our 
skipper told us that, as his cargo there 
would not be ready for some time, he 
intended cruising about amongst the 
smaller settlements, and would return later, 
This suited us exactly, so telling him to 
blow the whistle when he desired us 
to be aboard, we amused ourselves by 
bartering tobacco and beads for spears 
and native clubs, taking good care, how- 
ever, never to let a native cet behind one 
of us; for those who have been amongst 
the Cannibal Islands know only too well 
that, however friendly the niggers may 
appear, their natural ferocity is apt. to 
burst out at any moment. Not one of 





Native canoes bid us welcome. 


height, as far as could be judged, was not 
great—perhaps four thousand feet or a 
little over—but still the difficulties in the 
way of reaching its summit caused us to 
dismiss any idea we may have had of 
climbing it, at least for the time. 


us was unarmed: personally I always 
carried a small-bore Bergeman automatic 
pistol,—an arm that not only fits the hip 
better than the ordinary revolver, but also 
comes quicker to the hand in case of 
emergency. It is a good rule, too, always 
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to have your own gun loaded with lead 
and not blank ; you may never require to 
use it, but should the necessity arise, it 
is probably wanted mighty badly. After 
lunching off a couple of skinny fowl we 
were taking an afternoon siesta when the 
hoot of the steamer’s syren came to us 
over the watet,—then again, and yet 
again. We rushed to the landing-stage, 
and saw at once the reason for hurry : 
black clouds were banking up behind 
Soma-wool-wool, and a dull moan from the 
crater warned us of an approaching storm, 
Then and only then did we discover 
that there was no 
boat to take us 
back to the 
Paknam, as our 
vessel was called. 
My companion, 
Charlie Hoghton, 
who came with me 
on this trip, and 
was always a source 
of bright ideas, 
proposed that we 
should borrow the 
Governor’s gig, 
which was hanging 
from the davits at 
the landing-place ; 
and while he and 
another lowered it 
into the water I 
commandeered a 
couple of lusty and 
yelling Buka 
niggers, and putting 
them at the oars 
threatened torture 
at any sign of re- 
laxation in their 
work, The Paknam 
lay a mile and a half out; and there 
were six of us in the light gig, and also 
bundles of spears, other curios, and two 
cameras. A few hundred yards from 
the land the first gust of wind hit our 
bows and blew us round like a feather ; 
then another and another followed, each 
with increasing violence, until it took all 
my energies to keep the nose of our 
cockleshell facing the now dangerous seas. 
The position was not an enviable one: 
six of us in a small boat, with a violent 
storm brewing, while in the eight to ten 
feet of water beneath us sharks swarmed 
as thick as flies; our steamer was a mile 
away, and her skipper frantic to get off 
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driven on to one of the 
uncharted reefs that abound in _ these 
seas. I shall not quickly forget that 
hour’s struggle to reach the old Paknam. 

Our two fellow-passengers (I will not 
mention their nationality, but it was sof 
Anglo-Saxon) were nearly dead with fear ; 
and as we crept carefully under the lee 
of the steamer into the quieter water, the 
fattest of our party made a desperate jump 
for the ropes that were thrown to us 
as we lay poised on the crest of a roller. 
Then we sank, creaming and bubbling, 
into the trough of the wave, and a scared 

» foreigner hung 
dangling a few feet 
above the swishing 
water and the 
hungry sharks, but 
was hauled into 
safety, limp and 
perspiring. We in- 
sisted on sending 
our spears and 
cameras up next, 
and then came our 
turn: a_ careful 
timing of the boat’s 
movements, a skil- 
ful leap, and we 
were safe on deck. 
Our two poor oars- 
men were rewarded 
by some tobacco 
thrown into the 
now half - sinking 
boat, and as we 
steamed away to- 
wards the Duke of 
York Islands we 
could see them 
being driven ashore 
by the wind, now 
blowing with terrific force, and carrying 
with it ashes and fine lava from the crater, 
besides a sickening smell of sulphur. 

It did not take us long to reach Myoko, 
whence, after a short stay of but a few 
hours, we set out for Matupi, an island 
almost directly under the volcano. Here 
we anchored a couple of cables’ length 
from shore, and were told we should 
probably remain two days. It was then 
that I proposed to scale Soma-wool-wool. 

Nobody seemed over-enthusiastic over 
the idea, but eventually I managed to 
make up a party of five, and with half a 
dozen intelligent blacks, armed with hoop- 
iron machétes, we set off across the lagoon 


for fear of being 
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dividing Matupi from the mainland. ‘The 
mountain itself lies between two and three 
miles inland, and since the vegetation 
comes right to the water’s edge, we did 
not anticipate an easy task. As we neared 
the shore—which, by-the-bye, consisted of 
nothing but lava and scorize—clouds of 
steam rose in the wake of the boat and 
where the oars disturbed the water. Put- 
ting in our hands, we were surprised to 
find it quite hot; and at about six yards 
from the edge the temperature could not 
have been far off boiling point, since it was 
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boys to clear the way with their machétes, 
we started in single file up a deep, narrow 
gully, the dry bed of a stream which led 
through the thick undergrowth. I have 
never walked on rougher ground or in a 
more weird place. The foliage shut us in 
completely, and although a fierce tropical 
sun was glaring from the cloudless sky above, 
we were in almost total darkness. In our 
movements we were chiefly guided by the 
continual chop-chop of the machétes or 
the excited yells of our guides as a snake 
scurried before the advancing niggers. 





The only landing-place on the island. 


impossible to dip one’s finger in it without 
the risk of being severely scalded. ‘There 
are evidently a number of hot springs in 
direct communication with the crater 
somewhere in the vicinity, and a short row 
in either direction proved that this re- 
markable phenomenon extended for at 
least half a mile along the shore. The 
rocks and stones on the beach were also 
quite hot—so much so that we could not 
stand still in one place for more than a 
few moments at a time. A strong smell 
of sulphur filled the air, and steam rose 
thickly from the water and hissed between 
the crevices of the rocks. Sending on our 


Several of these unpleasant reptiles were 
encountered, but they either escaped in the 
undergrowth or were hewn in two by the 
natives. Once a great spider—a_ loath- 
some beast several inches across—fell on 
me ; it was not a nice experience. Occa- 
sionally, when we reached an especially 
difficult spot, we would halt for a rest, for 
we were all this time climbing steadily 
upwards. Great boulders blocked the 
passage, and whilst those of the party 
above pulled, others below pushed their 
fellows, and so, struggling and panting, we 
laboriously made our way. Numbers of 
small animals, reptiles and all manner of 
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insects rushed through the hair-grass and 
rock weeds at our approach, and we found 
two weaver-birds’ nests hanging from the 
branches overhead. ‘The fact that steam 
spurted out on every side, and that fallen 
trees continually barred our passage, did 
not lessen the difficulties of this climb. 
We were not attired de rigueur, of course : 
white duck breeches with gaiters (a pro- 
tection against snakes), an open cotton 
shirt and a slouch hat, constituted our 
dress—and ample it was, for the heat 
proved terrific. At last we reached the 
limit of vegetation ; and when we saw that 
we had only the ashy cone to negotiate, we 
rushed upwards with renewed energy, and 
in a short time reached the crater edge. 

How many of my readers have experi- 
enced the feeling of being the first human 
being to set foot on a portion of the earth’s 
surface—an uncommon event in _ these 
days? We felt we had conquered this 
giant of the Further World—no giant in 
height, it is true, but difficult of access 
owing to its geographical position. ‘The 
view was superb, but it was not to this 
that we turned our gaze—it was rather to 
the crater. I have seen the craters of 
Fuji-yama in Japan, Popocatapetl in 
Mexico, Papandajyan in Java, and others, 
but neither can compare for perfection 
of form to that of Soma-wool-wool. The 
edge was level as though planed by hand, 
and circular as if made by compass. ‘The 
“cup” ran in a smooth incline down to a 
small pool of boiling sulphur at the bottom 
—perhaps a hundred and fifty feet beneath 
us—and every few minutes a pop! pop! 
from one of the many sa/phurata shot 
out a cloud of yellow powder, which, ex- 
panding into mushroom form, sank slowly 
into the abyss, or, if caught by a puff of 
wind, was blown in an amber cloud over 
the dusty edge. This edge was certainly 
not Imore than twelve or fourteen inches 
wide, and it took no little balancing to 
keep from falling into the crater on the 
one side or down a thousand-foot slope 
on the other. 

After gazing for some time at this 
wonderful work of nature, we made our 
way slowly down. I will not describe 
the return journey ; that we were fagged 
out on arriving again at Matupi will be 
well understood. That evening, as the 





whole colony were collected over a friendly 
smoke, we met a young Swede, by name 
Leonard, whose face presented a truly 
awful appearance. 


He had three holes 
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over his left eye, his jaw on the same side 
was divided and loose, his cheek slit from 
eye to chin, and his scalp almost entirely 
gone. I asked him how he had come by 
his wounds. He said he led the life of 
a “copra shark,” and had been out ten 
years in the Friendly and Hermit Islands, 
On one occasion he landed on one of this 
group for the purpose of repairing his 
boat, and while leaning over to adjust 
the keelboard he received a terrible blow 
on the head, and when next he opened 
his eyes found himself tied naked to the 
ground in the midst of a ring of natives. 
His friend lay speared close by. Seeing 
him alive, the fiendish brutes commenced 
a sort of war dance around him, each 
man as he passed him taking a hack at 
him with whatever weapon he had in his 
hand, or else jabbing him with a spear— 
in truth a most ghastly experience. A 
woman, a native’s wife, took him away 
after he had been left for dead by the 
inhuman blacks, and with eight months’ 
careful nursing he came round; except 
for a broken jawbone he is now little 
the worse. 

The following day we returned to 
Herbertshéhe, and were shocked to hear 
of a fearful tragedy that had taken place. 
That morning, a few hours before our 
arrival, when Mr. Wolff, a prominent 
colonist, was out on his plantations, a 
swarm of cannibals had attacked his 
homestead, and after committing the most 
fearful atrocities, had murdered and cut 
into joints his wife and a little child of 
three or four years. A faithful native 
had escaped and fled for help (the ‘house 
was less than six miles from the coast), 
and the rescue party had arrived in time 
to drive the beasts away from their human 
feast. The cannibals, however, had taken 
with them a number of Christian nigger 
boys, and a young girl of eighteen or 
nineteen, who had just come out from 
furope to marry an official in charge 
of the postal department. After a long 
search her mutilated body was found in 
the undergrowth, the fair head hacked 
from the body Wolff himself had gal- 
loped to the scene on his horse, and after 
killing three or four with his revolver had 
gone back to the settlement. Poor man, 
he was almost demented, and will never 
recover the shock. <A punitive expedition 
was organised, but it was like looking 
for a needle in a haystack, and nothing 
was effected. 
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I have since heard the sequel to the 
above sad story, when two young German 
naval officers happened to be dining with 
me. ‘The gunboat on which they were, 
the Aoéwe of 950 tons, arrived at Herbert- 
shohe two days after we left; and, land- 
ing a strong force of sailors, the captain 
organised such an expedition as - had 
never been seen in those parts. Fortune 
favoured them, for they came right on 
the cannibals in the midst of a feast, 
the bones and burnt remains of the 
captured nigger boys being still on the 
fires. They shot all they could; and 
captured and _ subsequently beheaded 
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Peterhafen, so named after Peter Hausen 
(of whom more later), is an exquisite 
harbour of immense depth. Behind it 
rises a precipitous bank, clothed in a 
dense mantle of exquisite green of vary- 
ing shades; orchids and lilies lend a 
touch of colour to the darker shades, 
and indeed Nature had here in this far- 
off spot given us of her very best. A 
crowd of natives lined the shore, and 
presentiy a skinny individual in shabby 
white ducks elbowed his way to the front, 
and called a cheery ‘‘Wie gehts, Herr 
Kapitan ?” to our skipper. 

It was Peter Hausen, King of the 


Women in their cotton chemises and red cloth sarongs. 


twenty of the ringleaders, besides setting 
fire to the jungle and devastating the 
country in which the brutes lived for 
many miles. One of the heads is now in 
Berlin, another is in pickle at the Herbert- 
shohe surgery. 

From Herbertshohe we steamed at a 
leisurely eight knots towards the French 
Islands, a group never before visited by 
a trading steamer, and consequently in 
a virgin state of wildness. We arrived 
at Desiacs, the largest of the eight com- 
prising the group, two days later, and 
warped up to the rickety native-made 
pier, the only landing-place on the island. 


French Islands ; he was shortly joined by 
his family, who subsequently posed for 
a photograph. We landed—having two 
days here—and were at once surrounded 
by a crowd of the most villainous-looking 
natives I have ever set eyes on. They 
were pigmies in size, none being over five 
feet, repulsive in countenance and loath- 
some in smell. ‘They were absolutely 
nude, and each carried a sling around his 
forehead. For several of these slings I 
bartered with coloured beads. 

We persuaded them by signs to show 
us how they used the sling ; and picking 
out a tree about a hundred and fifty 
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yards away I beckoned to me one cannibal 
more hideous than the rest, and possessed 


of a vile squint. Choosing a round 
smooth stone, weighing perhaps two 


ounces, he aimed the loaded pouch with 
his left hand, his right holding the ends 
(one of which was wound round his first 
finger), and then, with a violent sweep, 
shot his right arm forward. The stone 
flew with incredible velocity and unerring 
aim, striking the tree in its very centre. 
What is more, he did the same thing 
three times in succession—a very David. 
Our presence caused immense amusement, 
and when we visited their village we were 
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men which lay propped up close to the 
shore. 

Having made a short tour of inspection, 
we returned to the vessel, but were driven 
away by the all-pervading smell of cocoa- 
nut oil rising off the newly dried copra. 
Should my readers not know exactly what 
it is, I would explain that copra is the 
white of cocoanuts sliced up and dried 
in the sun. The cocoanuts themselves are 
first exposed to the sun until the hard 
husk cracks, and niggers are then set to 
snicking the white away from the shell. 
When this is thoroughly brown it is put 
in sacks and shipped home. ‘That it is a 





Fresh meat in the shape of pigs. 


almost suffocated by the crowd of children 
and women, and not a little embarrassed 
at the complete nudity of the latter. Our 
clothes appealed to them greatly, whilst my 
camera commanded a cringing respect. 
A certain number of the women—those 
favoured by King Peter, who possesses a 
numerous black family—wear little cotton 
chemises of bright hues, with red cloth 
sarongs as skirts. Except for these the 
whole race runs about naked; they live 
for fighting and the eating of one another’s 
flesh—a tribe of semi-human brutes ruled 
by mere instinct rather than brain-power. 
Their huts are quite primitive, their canoes 
more so, being merely palm-trees hollowed 
out by fire. I photographed a fine speci- 


lucrative trade may be judged from the fact 
that, though costing practically nothing, 
or at the most a few shillings per ton in 
New Guinea, it is sold for #20 a ton in 
Europe. King Peter himself receives 
412 a ton, paid at once by the captain 
of the steamer in goods for the most 
part. The remainder covers the cost of 
freight, and gives a splendid profit into 
the bargain. 

As evening came on we sat on deck 
and smoked, to keep away the thousands 
of buzzing insects; green pigeons flew 
around, and flights of gorgeously-plumaged 
birds of every description—pheasants, 
kingfishers, and I know not what—flew 
lazily by enjoying the cool of parting day. 
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Later on great flying-foxes came out and 
hovered, silent as the night that had 
attracted them, on velvety outstretched 
wings. ‘They are large—three feet from 
tip to tip—a foxy colour, to be found, I 
believe, only in the Southern Seas. 
Next morning, before warping out, we 
received fresh meat in the shape of four 
pigs; one of these, an active youngster, 
escaped from his captors and leapt over- 
board, to effectually and finally disprove 
the statement that pigs cannot swim 
without cutting their throats by making 
for the opposite shore at great speed. 


we closed with the land Mount Bismarck, 
of equal elevation to Mont Blanc, came 
into sight. After negotiating the passage 
between Dampier Island and the main- 
land, the Paknam steamed slowly into 
the limpid waters of Friedrich Wilhelm’s 
Hafen—the head colony of German New 
Guinea and a big mission centre. 

The natives here differ considerably 
from those on the outlying islands, being 
finer men in every respect. ‘They have 
deep chests, small waists, and firm close 
hips with shapely limbs. Their colour 
is a dark chocolate and their eyes coal- 





Maize drying in the sun at Banda. 


Two natives jumped into a canoe, and 
after an exciting chase captured the truant 
porker, which—alas, poor pig!—I helped 
to skin and joint two days later. 

Our first port in New Guinea proper 
was Friedrich Wilhelm’s Hafen, two days’ 
steaming from Deslacs Island. On the 
way we passed smoking Letten Island and 
picturesque Long Island, with Reaumur 
Peak raising its pinnacle-shaped crest 
over four thousand feet above the sea. 
The whole coast along the northern shore 
of New Guinea is extremely volcanic, and 
earthquakes are of frequent occurrence. 
Soon we sighted the Finisterre Range, 
towering high above the horizon ; and as 


black ; indeed, despite their cannibalistic 
tendencies, they are in no wise villainous 
of appearance ‘The hair, which is drawn 
back from the forehead by a piece of 
cocoanut fibre, sticks out straight in all 
directions ; and patterns are cut over 
their faces and bodies, the wounds being 
filled with sand. Even in their canoes 
they differ from the New Britain natives, 
as their craft are quite seaworthy and 
picturesque into the bargain. They adore 
ornaments, and their bodies are liberally 
bedecked with shells, boar-tusks and 
bracelets of beads, which they get in 
barter from the missionaries. The women 
are finely proportioned, though their dress 
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—if such it may be termed—is distinctly 
lacking in quantity. 

We paid a visit whilst here to Baron 
Dell’ Abaco’s tobacco plantation, and 
subsequently adjourned to dinner in the 
Colony’s mess-shed. During this meal 
a very curious incident took place. ‘Two 
huge bloodhounds—watch-dogs of the 
Zuropean settlement—lay sleeping under 
the table. Suddenly both rose growling 
to their feet and made menacingly towards 
the jungle, twenty yards away. From 
this came a sharp squawk! and a fine 
cassowary strutted into view. In a moment 
the dogs were on him; but the bird, a 
powerful specimen of a powerful kind, 
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gaping wound. ‘The stricken dog was 
also doctored, and no doubt both of 
them are now litile the worse for their 
affray. 

Friedrich Wilhelm’s Hafen is especially 
noted for its natural avenue of palms, 
which runs along the sea-shore for some 
miies, and, except for the preparation of 
the road, is wholly the work of nature. 

This article has already assumed such 
length that I can but refer to the many 
other places we visited in New Guinea, 
—Potsdam Hafen, Berlin Hafen, Seleo 
Island and the volcano of Vulkan, ever 
active and destructive, and, when we 
passed, a zone of living fire. On our way 





A street scene in Banda. 


gave fight and let out terrific kicks at its 
canine antagonists. We all looked on, 
powerless to aid one way or the other ; 
and then one of the poor hounds gave a 
yell of pain and was shot into the air,— 
split open by the strong toe. The other 
dog—more fortunate than its companion 
—had obtained a hold on the cassowary’s 
back, where his teeth had inflicted a 
terrible wound. ‘To save the still uninjured 
dog, and if possible the bird, half a dozen 
of us joined in the fray, and I can tell from 
experience that one cassowary’s leg is as 
much as two strong men can well hold. 
At last he was firmly secured, and we 
were able to attend to the damage 
wrought by the dog’s teeth—a ghastly, 


to the Spice Islands in the Banda Sea 
we passed the great Pitt Passage, fifteen 
miles long, and from half a mile to a 
mile in width. Here, two years ago, a 
small trading schooner sent half a dozen 
men ashore for wood and water; they 
were seized by the natives, and in full 
view of their companions on board (who 
had not a firearm of any sort amongst 
them) the fleshy parts of their bodies were 
cut off and eaten, the raw wounds being 
smeared with a natural pitch to prevent 
bleeding to death. The writhing victims 
were then tied to trees, where the inhuman 
savages daily visited them and cut off 
portions of their bodies until they died 
from sheer agony. Some consolation may 
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be derived from the knowledge that the 
acts of the atrocity of the first day drove 
the poor victims mad, so that their mental 
agony was probably much mitigated. 

Off Banda Niera, the capital of the 
Banda Group or Spice Islands, a number 
of curious canoes met us. Certainly I 
shall always hold that if Eden really exists 
it must in truth be the Banda Islands. 
The exquisite scenery in this little group 
is absolutely unequalled. Volcanic and 
rugged, the gaunt outlines of the islands 
are softened by the verdant foliage of 
every shade; the smell of sweet spices 
fills the air, and the twittering of myriads 
of gaily-coloured birds gives an additional 
charm to the exquisite scene. ‘The water 
is translucent, and great fish can be seen 
swimming lazily to and fro above the red 
coral bottom. Opposite the old town, 
noted for its fort built by the Portuguese 
in 1604, rises the voleano Goenong Api, 
between four and five thousand feet in 
height — a perfect ashy cone, always 
smoking and often rumbling. To de- 
scribe the old Dutch town, even more 
picturesque than those of the mother 
country, would take more space than I 
have to give to it. We strolled through 
the old streets, in which one could not 
fail to take intense interest ; we examined 
the ancient watch-house, with its quaint 
log drum, which we were told by a 
friendly gendarme, dressed in old-time 
uniform, was still in use; and in the 
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evening walked amongst the spice gardens, 
and saw the nutmeg growing in nature’s 
slate, the pepper-plant, cocoa, coffee, 
almonds, and the delicious yellow blem- 
bing—a fruit for the gods. Fruit indeed 
abounds: yams, alligator pods, lemons, 
mangostine, mangoes, pan-pans — all 
flourish on these beautiful islands. At 
one place we watched the scarlet mace 
being treated for export—first trodden 
out and then dried in the sun. In a shed 
close by sat rows of women sorting the 
nutmegs, from which the mace had been 
removed, into different sizes, and dusting 
them with fine powder to keep them free 
from insects during transport. After a 
long walk through the old town we turned 
down another path overlooking the har- 
bour. From some points the scene was 
one of indescribable beauty, such as even 
the most unimpressionable globe-trotter 
could not but view with real admiration. 

We were indeed very sorry when from 
the stern of our steamer the pointed 
summit of Goenong Api sank beneath the 
horizon in our wake. The short stay at 
Banda had been but a dream, full of the 
pleasantest memories, and we left with 
real regret. It is not for me here to 
describe our journeyings through Celebes, 
Java, and the Straits Settlements. I close 
with the hope that what to me was a trip 
of intense interest may appeal to those 
who have not had similar opportunities 
for travel. 
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SHERBORNE CASTLE. 


BY A. H. 


With ILLUSTRATIONS FROM SPECIAL 


RATHER pathetic interest attaches 

to the central part of Sherborne 

Castle, as being the work of a 

man who deserved well of his country, 

lived to experience the instability of 

Royal favour, and, after building a home 

and laying out grounds, had not even 

the satisfaction of leaving them to his 
son. 

Sir Walter Raleigh need not have built 
at all, the castle being quite habitable ; 
but perhaps he saw how people abroad 
had more comfort in their houses than 
an English fortress could supply, while the 
security engendered by the destruction 
of the Armada might indicate that he 
could do with fewer retainers than the 
old castle would require. In its com- 
pleted state his lodge was a square 
block, high in proportion to its area, with 
four hexagonal towers running up the 
corners. 

The noble and valorous knight only 
became possessed of the “ Castell, Lord- 
shippes, and Manor” of Sherborne in 
1592; and in 1603 he was indicted for 
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high treason. Between these dates he 
went expeditions to Guinea, Cadiz, the 
Azores, and Virginia, besides attending 
Royal Progresses, supervising the Stan- 
naries Court in Cornwall and Devon, 
and looking after Jersey, of which he was 
governor, between whiles. ‘Therefore he 
could not have been much at his new 
home, except during the years 1597-1600: 
not that that would perhaps be any great 
sacrifice on his part, as the adventures 
and exciting exploits of a roving life 
would but ill fit him to endure for long 
the monotonous tranquillity of a country 
existence. 

On the death of Elizabeth he conveyed 
his estates to his eldest son, retaining a 
life-interest himself; but the deed was 
imperfect through omission by the copy- 
ing clerk of a few words, of little import 
to the lay mind, since the meaning was 
obvious, but sufficient for the purposes 
of legal jugglery; the result being that 
the lands reverted to the Crown, and were 
given to Carre, though in the end the 
King had the grace to pay Sir Walter 
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£8000 for them, with an annuity for his 
wife. A few years later, upon the confis- 
cation of the Earl of Somerset’s property 
through his implication in Sir Thomas 
Overbury’s murder, King James sold 
Sherborne Manor to Sir John Digby for 
£10,000 ; since when it has remained in 
the same family, with the exception of 
some fifteen years (1645-1660) of seques- 
tration. 

Sir John Digby, as ambassador at 
Madrid, for his negotiations concerning 
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James’ bad books, either from the failure 
of the project, or from the insinuations 
of Buckingham, who had quarrelled with 
him, he was rusticated to Sherborne, 
beguiling his enforced idleness by beauti- 
fying and adding to Raleigh’s Lodge. 
He built two wings, north and south; 
and, connecting their extremities by 
balustrades, formed two courtyards. Over 
the south (the main) entrance are his 
coronet, crest, and shield—a very fair 
testimony, by the way, to the durability 





Panel head of Sir Walter Raleigh 


Prince Charles’ projected marriage with 
the Infanta, was made Baron Digby of 
Sherborne—the previous barony being 
of Geashill; and four years later, for 
additional services and expenditure in the 
same cause, was further rewarded with 
the earldom of Bristol. The King of 
Spain also gave him some tapestry, which 
has vanished; and a diamond pendant 
of the order of the Golden Fleece, which 
still remains. In 1624, however, he was 
recalled to London; and getting into 


of Ham Hill stone, when selected free 
from veins ; these additions of his causing 
the front to present no longer a bald 
but a finished appearance—an appear- 
ance even the more complete when the 
coach, just round from the stables, 
happens to be drawn up before it. 
Passing through the stone-paved court 
into the entrance-hall, a large portrait 
(Grant) of Mr. George Digby Wingfield 
Digby cannot, fail to be noticed. King’s 
School boys of a former era were as 
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familiar with the figure, on horseback, of 
that fine old Master of the B. V. H., as 
those of the present day must be with the 
Eleanor cross erected to his memory by 
a grateful town, for many benefactions, 
more particularly the restoration of the 
Abbey’s chancel. 

Then we penetrate round a corner or 
two, into the old dining-hall, now the 
servants’ hall—which is a puzzle! It is 
generally ascribed to Raleigh, yet it is 
outside his block ; and considering that 
the very last feature to be overlooked in 
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single board 24 feet in length, till sawn in 
two to get it into the room. 

Passing back entrance-hallwards, the 
principal stairs are extremely quaint, the 
steps being so low that the staircase 
returns twice before reaching the next 
landing. But before going up, one may 
look into the Dining-room, panelled in 
light oak, and having a fine alabaster 
mantelpiece with serpentine columns, 
with the Digby motto, Deo non fortuna, 
displayed thereon ; this room communi- 
cating, to north with the Red Room, and 





Ruins of the old Castle. 


the arrangement of an Elizabethan house, 
however unpretentious, would be the Hall, 
the position of this room leads one to infer 
it was later; only there is no other room 
within the original building which ever 
seems to have served as a dining-hall. 
Within the entrance-end of it are two 
curious oak kiosks, one of which was 
probably the buttery-hatch; at the 
opposite end, behind the wainscoting, 
runs a flight of steps, looking as if the 
hall had once possessed a minstrels’ 
gallery. The long table is noteworthy, in 
that the top, cut out of one tree, is a single 
board, 38 inches in width, and was a 


to south with the Breakfast-room—the 
wings being only one room thick. 

The Breakfast-room is Sir Kenelm’s 
library. It contains many interesting old 
documents, and perhaps some few of his 
books ; but the bulk of his library was 
transferred to France, and not being 
covered by the citizenship of its owner, 
passed at his death to the Crown, Over 
the mantelpiece is a portrait of Sir 
Kenelm, by Vandyck; but in the Red 
Drawing-room there is a better one, by 
the same painter, of the Knight, his wife, 
and two boys. 

Born in 1603, knighted at Hinchin- 
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brook, gentleman of the bed-chamber to 
Charles I., fond of chemistry and 
philosophy, and capable of exhibiting no 
small naval ability at Scanderoon, he was 
one of those personages, the product of 
the age, equally at home at sea, at court, 
and in the laboratory; and he might 
undoubtedly have risen to much higher 
eminence in his own country than he 
actually gained, had he not, by joining the 
Church of Rome, made himself objection- 
able to the Parliament. That brought 
about his departure to France. Then, on 


coming back to England, at the beginning 
of the Civil War, he was imprisoned ; but, 
at the express request of the Queen Dowa- 
ger of France, was granted his release 
conditionally on his quitting the country ; 
after which he lived mostly abroad, writing 
learned books and compounding ‘“‘powders 
of sympathy,” until his death in 1665. 

Sir Kenelm left posterity vastly indebted 
to him—not for his chemical researches 
or for his philosophical treatises, but for 
that eminently practical work Genealogia 
Digbiorum, which he had drawn up at 
acost of £1400, and which, finding its 
way to Penbedw, the house of a distant 


Sherborne Castle : South Front. 


relative of the compiler, was only brought 
back to Sherborne at the price of another 
£1000. 

This valuable compilation contains the 
pedigree of all the branches of the family; 
and also the coats of arms correctly 
tinctured, and made additionally brilliant 
with that sort of gold, of a ruddy tinge, 
as though spread over a vermilion ground 
(so often seen in Missals, etc.), of such 
rich metallic lustre as seems never ap- 
proachable by modern gold-shell or gold- 
leaf. Among representations of several 





family monuments that perished in the 
Great Fire, is one of the tomb erected by 
Sir Kenelm, in Christ Church, Newgate, 
to the memory of his wife, who was known 
in her unwedded days as Venetia Stanley. 
She was supposed to have been poisoned 
by the viper wine distilled by her husband 
for the preservation of her complexion ; a 
small miniature upstairs, painted just after 
her death, bears the inscription, “‘ The 
La. Ve. Digby, a.D. 1633, zt. 32, m. 4, 
d. 12.” 

The picture in the Red Room shows 
her wearing a dlue dress, lilac waistband 


and bow, ved feather. She is placidly 
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The Dining-room. 


and sedately seated between her husband 
and sons. But at Gayhurst, Sir Kenelm’s 
seat in Bucks, there used to be a portrait 
(also by Vandyck) of her with ‘one hand 
holding a serpent, the other resting upon 
a pair of doves; the doves showing her 
innocency, and the serpent—handled with 
impunity—her triumph over the en- 
venomed tongues of the times”: a truly 
charming bit of symbolism for the student 
of history to absorb, especially after 
digesting the fulininations of Lodge! 


In this room, too—Mr. Wingfield- 
Digby’s  study—hangs Marc Gerrard’s 


Procession of Elizabeth to Hunsdon House, 
made familiar by Vertue’s engraving, and 
by the frontispiece in Mrs. Markham’s 
History of England. Also a portrait 
of the first Earl of Bristol; of whom it 
may be said that, brilliant, fascinating, 
vivacious, handsome and dignified as 
many of the Digbys are recorded to have 
been, he was perhaps, on the whole, the 
best representative of the race. 

The first room entered upstairs may be 
the State-bedroom, occupied by Mary of 
Orange ; in a little chamber near to which, 
in the same suite, known as Lady Bristol’s 
rooms, is a curious old brass lock, serving, 


it is said, to enable the Earl of Bristol to 
lock in his Countess ; which one rather 
doubts, for the sufficient reason that, if 
the door were locked, there is quite 
another way out. ‘Then into that well-lit, 
well-proportioned, one may say ornate, 
saloon, the Green Drawing-room. Here 
the mantelpiece is the Earl of Bristol’s, 
with the arms of Digby; on the ceiling 
the first Earl of Bristol’s /lewr-de-lys is 
matched with Sir Walter’s shield, the five 
lozenges. The alcoves, at the southward 
ends of this saloon, are a peculiar and 
delightful feature, producing two cosy 
corners, each with windows and fireplace 
of its own, yet both so incorporated into 
the room that it would seem very in- 
complete without them. It extends the 
whole length of Raleigh’s front. We pass 
over the furniture, miniatures, and knick- 
knacks, as they are what they might be 
expected to be; but we may look at 
that picture, close to the entrance-door, 
bearing the legend, ‘‘ Lettice, Baroness of 
Offaly, only d* of y® E! of Kildare, wife 
to Sir Robert Digby ”—z.e., of Coleshill, 
brother of the first Earl of Bristol: 

She was created Baroness of Offaly, 
and given the manor of Geashill, by 
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James I., in place of the lapsed Offaly 
estates of her grandfather, the eleventh 
Earl of Kildare. In 1641 she was peace- 
fully residing at Geashill, when her castle 
was besieged by Catholics, under, amongst 
others, her cousin, Henry Dempsie. The 
besiegers, undeterred by the natural 
ramparts of her bogs, sent a peremptory 
summons to surrender, with the awful 


warning—¢hink not that we brag! Her 
reply was conciliatory, but firm. The 
enemy then collected a hundred and 


forty pots and pans, melted them down, 
and made a cannon—recasting the piece 
three times before being at last satisfied 
of its deadly excellence. They tell the 
tale at Geashill that the besiegers averred 
her husband was a prisoner and would 
surely forfeit his life unless she came to 
terms; to which the Baroness replied 
that she could get a husband any day, 
but couldn’t get a castle! This unfor- 
tunately is apocryphal: she was a widow. 
What she did reply, couched in polite 
terms, was that she was not to be duped 
by promise of convoy, or other blarney ; 
whereupon, without further parley, the 
cannon was fired, and with-Celtic humour, 
at the first discharge, burst! What the 
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language of the foe may have been 
thereat is happily not recorded. ‘Their 
muskets played away harmlessly upon the 
building till nightfall, when they sullenly 
withdrew, carrying off the precious remains 
of their ordnance. Shortly after Lady 
Offaly received a visit from Philip Sidney 
and her son, the first Lord Digby, who 
supplied her with arms and provisions ; 
but later on, being molested again, she 
thought fit to leave the country, on the 
intervention of Sir Richard Grenville. 

It is interesting to relate that this 
wonderful old lady was the common 
ancestress of the present owner and of 
his wife, who is also a Digby. He is 
descended from her elder, and Mrs. 
Wingfield-Digby from her younger son ; 
the one seven-and the other eight or 
nine generations on from Lady Offaly. 

In the Saloon is a picture (Hoppner) 
of the second Earl Digby, another 
benefactor to the town; giving to the 
school what are now styled “‘the Digby 
Buildings,” also restoring the nave and 
transept of the Abbey. Never marrying, 
Lord Digby amassed wealth, as it turned 
out, for the only son of his great Oxford 
friend. That friend was Mr. William 





The Green Drawing-room. < 
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Wingfield, who subsequently married the 
Earl’s sister, Lady Charlotte ; their son, 
George Digby Wingfield, assuming the 
surname of Digby, and becoming after- 
wards known as the “good old squire.” 
He was uncle to Mr. J. K. Wingfield- 
Digby, the present Lord of the Manor, 
Member for North Dorset. 

In the Blue Drawing-room, next door, 
is a portrait of Mr. Wingfield as a child ; 
and in Mrs. Wingfield-Digby’s sanctum (a 
turret room), adjoining, is one of him as 
a man, by Eastlake. By his second wife, 
Elizabeth Mills, Mr. Wingfield became 
the father of the oldest living incumbent 
in Cornwall, the venerable (though not 
an archdeacon) Vicar of Gulval. This 
Blue Drawing-room is usually the music- 
room after dinner; at which time some 





Sir Kenelm Digby and his wife and sons. 


of the pictures look brighter than by 
daylight. ‘There is a small oak panel of 
Sir Walter (Zucchero), the only likeness of 
“the Builder” in the house. At Belvoir 
is a miniature, showing him in armour 
inlaid with gold, and with a sash ; his hair 
grey and curly; painted in the year of 
his execution, with the initials W. and 
E. R.—probably a keepsake for his wife, 
Elizabeth Throgmorton. In all his finery, 
life-size, he is to be seen in that large 
picture by Zucchero, halfway up the 
grand staircase, on the left-hand side, at 
Longleat. 

Another conspicuous picture here is one 
by Kneller of Lady Scudamore (only 
daughter of Simon, fourth Lord Digby), 
“ dressed in green satin, with blue velvet 
mantle falling around her,” as Miss 
Louisa Portman’s most excellent catalogue 
and so much more than a catalogue— 





reminds us ; indicating how the present, 
or recent, fashion of greens, blues, and 
purples, in shades, is, like other fashions, 
but a revival. By the side of the 
Viscountess is her daughter, afterwards 
Duchess of Beaufort. 

At the opposite end of the room is 
a full-length (attributed to Vandyck) of 
the second Earl of Bristol, and his brother- 
in-law, William, first Duke of Bedford. 
This second Earl’s character was well 
summed up by Sir George Carteret (1663) 
as that of a man who could “very easily 
get up to great height of preferment, but 
was never able to hold it”! With all 
the talents and graces, and more than the 
eloquence of his father, he was wholly 
undependable, staggering his friends by 
rushing into some purpose the very 
opposite of all his 
previous views and 
leanings, and_ upset- 
ting, in a moment, 
years of faithful 
service by some ex- 
travagant, _ ill-con- 
sidered contretemps. 
He married the 
daughter of the fourth 
Earl of Bedford ; and 
when that lady’s 
brother, the fifth earl 
(first duke), was be- 
sieging Sherborne for 
the Parliament, she 
took the bull by the 
horns, visited his tent, 
and roundly told him 
she should not leave the Lodge alive: a 
piece of timely courage, not only saving 
her house at the moment, but causing the 
following document, still extant, to be 
written a few days later :— 


SAUVGARD. 

William, Earl of Bedford, Baron of 
Fornaugh, Generall of the Horse raised by 
order of the Parliament and Generall of the 
army now raised or to be raised in these 
Western parts. By virtue of the power 
given to me by the Right Honourable 
Robert Earl of Essex . I charge and 
command all whom it may concern. . . that 
they presume not under any pretence what- 
soever to meddle with molest or trouble the 
person of the right Honourable Lady, the 
Lady Beatrice Countesse of Bristol, the 
Honourable Lady, the Lady Anne Digby, 
or any of their children, attendants, or 
servants, now resident at Sherborne Lodge. 
. . . And this at their utmost perrille. 
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Given under my hand etc., etc., at 
Dorchester, y* twentieth day of September, 
1642. 


BEDFORD. 


But perhaps we have lingered among 
these pictures too long, though no apology 
is needed for so doing, since they are a 
condensed epitome of the family history : 
at any rate, by way of variety, let us 





The second Earl of Bristol and his brother-in-law William, first Duke of Bedford. 


emerge from the north courtyard and 
take a short cut down to the boathouse, 
passing a little building called the Dairy 
(whose floor is a tesselated Roman pave- 
ment unearthed on Lenthay Common), 
and also a very fine specimen of 
Salisburia adiantifolia just beyond it. 
More probably you would proceed dcwn 
the drive, and, branching off before reach- 
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ing the lodge, pass on to Raleigh’s Grove 
and Raleigh’s Seat. There is little doubt 
the latter is now just as he left it. Here 
is the side-seat, for the servant attending 
on his master, below, while Raleigh, who 
sat in state above and smoked the 
choicest product of Wingandacoa, would 
be safely out of range of his varlet’s 
bucket, whatever may be supposed to 


have been the case elsewhere, according 
to a certain advertisement. But the 
view which met Raleigh’s gaze from this 
little eminence was not at all what it 
is at present. Westward was probably 


marsh land, where are now smiling 
meadows ;- while eastward were his 


gardens, where now is spread the lake. 
Within a stone’s-throw from this point 
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there is a private door into the ruins. 
These still show pretty bits of Norman 
moulding here and there; also a square 
turret of similar architecture may be seen 
above the gateway. Yellow wallflowers grow 
in the crumbling joints of the masonry ; 
and many a bird-nesting Sherborne boy, 
tiring of the thrush and blackbird stage, 





of his troopers. It had been erected 
early in the twelfth century by Bishop 
Roger Poore, of Sarum, who “ separated 
the office of Abbot of Sherborne from 
that of Bishop of Sarum.” Some idea 
of the castle as it was may be gained 
from Bishop Wyvil’s Brass (1375) in 
Salisbury Cathedral; “the eight turrets 


Viscountess Scudamore and her daughter, afterwards Duchess. of Beaufort. 


has doubtless looked up enviously at the 
wood-pigeons and jackdaws gaily sailing 
out from the ivy, and quoted the classic 
phrase : 

Fain would I climb, yet fear I to fall. 


As was said, this castle was habitable 
in Raleigh’s time ; in fact, it was appar- 
ently occupied at one time by a number 


on the top representing Earls’ coronets 
and Bishops’ mitres, alternately—Roger 
being Earl of Dorset as well as Bishop 
of Salisbury.” ‘Though the walls are far 
the most part Norman, some of the large 
windows are later Tudor insertions. 

In the Civil War the castle and town 
were strongly Royalist. After the Earl 
of Bedford had departed, in April 1643 
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(according to a news-letter of that date), 
Colonel Fynes received orders at Wells 
to hurry to Sherborne, as the Marquis 
of Hertford and Lord George Digby were 
on their way there to raise forces. Hugh 
Popham, of Littlecote, was with the 
advance party from Wells; and, when 
they arrived at Sherborne, in the first 
skirmish he was killed. ‘Then “we drew 
ourselves up in a body, the trumpet 
sounded a charge, and within an hour 
we beat them out of the town, and we 
camped that night at Evell.” ‘Three 
days later Colonel Alexander Popham * 
came down, like the Assyrian, with three 
thousand foot and five hundred horse ; 
sacked the town, pillaged the Earl of 
Bristol’s house of all plate, jewels, and 
money ; perfidiously plundered (so the 
Malignants said) certain houses which 
he promised to spare ; swept the streets 
and farms of all portable property ; and 
even pulled down that fetish of all 
Sherborne School boys—the fire-bell. 
The following year—to return to our 
sieges—the King was at Sherborne ; and 
in 1645 Sir Lewis Dyve (half-brother to 
the second Earl of Bristol) occupied 
the castle, as commander-in-chief of the 
Dorset forces. Against him came Crom- 
well and Fairfax; and what between the 
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battering of their cannon-balls and the 
undermining of the walls by some Mendip 
miners, and the deep moat being levelled 
up with faggots, at last there was no 
chance for those inside, and surrender 
followed. Some months later Parliament 
had the castle slighted ; and subsequently 
much of the available stonework was 
carted off to build Castleton Church. 

Meanwhile Sir Lewis was sent prisoner 
to London; but escaped, the evening 
before he was to die, by leaping into the 
Thames from a second story and swimming 
to a boat; then walking two hundred 
miles, and embarking for Scotland, where 
he was again caught and again escaped. 
One wonders if this is his own version of 
affairs, because Evelyn says he was indeed 
a valiant gentleman, but not a little given 
to romance when speaking of himself. 

Entering the grounds again from the 
ruins, you will notice, close by, those 
magnificent cedars possibly planted by 
Raleigh ; and if you proceed eastward you 
will presently reach Pinford Bridge, from 
which you can get up into the old park 
and take a look at the Scotch firs planted 
by Pope on Jerusalem Hill in 1722; from 
whence you would most likely wend your 
way back by the carriage-road, leaving the 
lake on your right. 


* See PALL MALL MAGAZINE: “ Littlecote.” 





Old brass lock on one of the doors of Lady Bristol's rooms. 
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AN EPISODE. 


BY B. 


NDIA! What a gorgeous mental 
vision was summoned by that word ! 
When, many years ago, it was sug- 

gested as my future home, imagination 
instantly sketched a brilliant panorama 
of a land given over to balls, races, and 
durbars—with agreeable novelties in the 
shape of elephants, punkahs, and Begums 
—and in spite of the expostulations of 
my friends, I accepted the proffered 
invitation, and sailed eastward,—the bride 
of a clever young civil engineer. Imme- 
diately after our arrival, Robbie reported 
himself at Allahabad, and there, whilst 
awaiting instructions, we remained for 
several delightful days, under the roof of a 
civil functionary of importance—who was 
also a relative. Here I caught glimpses 
of polo-playing, gymkanas, and gay doings, 
and at a ball—thanks to my fresh colour 
and trousseau frock—I had quite a 
flattering number of partners. Oh, if we 
would only be sent to a similar station! 
But no such good fortune was in store, 
A long blue envelope—succeeded by an 
official telegram—briefly determined our 
fate. 

Robert Milman was desired to hold him- 
self in readiness to travel to Madras, and 
there take up work on the new railway 
line, in course of construction between 
Jollapett and Quilon. 

** Madras!” exclaimed my cousin Ethel : 
“oh, poor child, how terrible !—it means 
transportation ! ” 

“ Madras itself is bad enough,” supple- 
mented her husband, ‘‘ but I understand 
that this job is in a jungly district, near 
the west coast, where the climate is deadly 
and the mosquitoes are the size of snipe! 
If I were in your place,” turning to 


M. CROKER. 


Robbie, “I would pack my wife straight 
off home !” 

It is hardly necessary to mention that 
to such a preposterous but well-meant 
suggestion we turned deaf ears. I had 
been but one week in India, I had married 
Robbie for better for worse, and in spite 
of the lamentations of my cousins I 
accompanied him when he took his de- 
parture the very next morning. For several 
days we lived in a railway carriage ; staring 
from the windows, I seemed to behold 
the East rolling by. We travelled south 
-—far, far south. Here were the tropics— 
this was India ; the India of nursery tales 
and picture books. Instead of miles of 
barren plains, or stretches of grain and 
forest trees, we had reached a landscape 
vivid with colour. Here were rich green 
crops, emerald patches of paddy, stooping 
palm heads, lagoons starred with water- 
lilies, and water-fowl; the air was moist 
and warm, the sunsets were amazing. On 
the fifth morning, we found ourselves at 
a certain humble little station within 
twenty miles of our destination, and, 
awaiting us, were two of Robbie’s fellow- 
employés, one of them being his superior 
officer, Major Cowley, a burly man in 
white drill, wearing a great mushroom 
topee and a_ disagreeable expression. 
His swelling importance seemed to fill 
up the entire platform. 

“Hullo, Milman,” he said, accosting 
Robbie, ‘‘so you’ve come, and brought 
your wife, I see ” here he nodded to 
me. ‘ This”—-presenting a good-looking 
boy of one-and-twenty—‘“ is Bethune—a 
new recruit. He says he is going to look 
after you. ‘The blind leading the blind,’ 
eh?” 
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“Very good of him, I’m sure,” I 
muttered. 

“This billet is only fit for a bachelor,” 
resumed Major Cowley. “I did my best 
to head you off, but the department’ is 
terribly short-handed. You have just 
come out from a good long furlough, and” 
—here he glared at me—‘“‘got married. 
You must send your wife to the hills—and 
join our little mess.” 

“Is this part of the world so very 
dreadful ?” I inquired. 

“Yes, impossible for a woman—all 
right for a man: Ar fishing, and the best 
shooting in the Presidency.” 

“Where are we to live?” I resumed, 
as Robbie went to look after our servants 
and baggage. 

“Aye, that’s a question! The rainy 
season is coming on—you won't fancy 
a tent—and this district swarms with 
snakes !” announced this Job’s comforter. 

“ But it will be all right, Mrs. Milman,” 
broke in young Bethune. ‘Within a 
couple of miles of the line there is an 
old deserted station, Ahnomore. You can 
have your pick of bungalows, rent free.” 

“ But why is it deserted ?” I naturally 
inquired, 

“ Cholera,” answered Major Cowley, 
‘and some trade changes; but chiefly 
cholera. It lies in a low swampy situation, 
between the hills and the sea.” 








“Your description is certainly not 
inviting,” I faltered, on the verge of 
tears, 


“Oh, Mrs. Milman, it is not half bad,” 
protested the cheery young man. ‘“ The 
scenery around is lovely—the vegetation 
marvellous, if you sketch.” 

I nodded. 

* And although most of the bungalows 
are in ruins, I know of a snug little one, 
furnished and kept up for the assistant 
collector, that you will find charming, 
and rent free; Ahnomore has one ad- 
vantage—you can’t spend money there! 
living is absurdly cheap : a duck costs 
threepence,—eggs a penny a dozen, fruit 
and fish for nothing—in the bazaar !” 

“But I thought it was deserted?” I 
objected. 

“Oh, there are some Eurasians living 
in the bungalows—people who have just 
drifted there —and a few wealthy zemindars, 
who farm the rice crops and toddy trees.” 

“You will never see another white 
face,” growled Major Cowley ; “‘make your 
mind up to that!” 
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“‘T have made up my mind to like it, 
and make the best of it,” I answered 
stoutly. “I daresay I shall discover some 
attractions in cld Ahnomore, in spite of 
your forebodings.” 

“Well, you will find it deadly dull, and 
your husband’s work will carry him 
farther from you every day. You'll never 
stand it. In a week Milman will be 
getting a pass, to take you to the hills!” 

“In the meantime, good-bye,” I said 
briskly. ‘I see our trolleys waiting to 
carry us to our journey’s end—quite a 
pleasant change from being cooped up 
in a railway carriage.” 

As I spoke, I seated myself on this 
low and novel means of transport, Robbie 
and Mr. Bethune joined me, a railway 
coolie set us going,—in another moment 
I had waved a farewell to Major Cowley, 
and we were whizzing down the line, 
with feet dangling anywhere, and a soft, 
damp breeze beating in our faces. 

Our servants and baggage followed in 
the same fashion, and made quite an 
imposing procession. 

Young Bethune proved a most cheery 
and entertaining companion, and appeared 
to have taken us entirely under his half- 
fledged wing. 

“No one minds old Cowley!” was 
his disrespectful announcement. ‘“ It’s 
his liver. You will find Ahnomore far 
better than a leaky tent —among a crowd 
of jabbering coolies.” 

After a twenty-mile run on_ trolleys, 
we came to a full stop by a gap ina 
dusty cactus hedge; and from here we 
proceeded on foot, along a_half-effaced 
track, to our future abode. I noticed 
from a distance that Ahnomore was 
extensive, and heavily shrouded in trees ; 
when at last we entered its outskirts it 
appeared to consist of two wide roads 
which ran parallel to one another, shaded 
by enormous banyans, and lined with 
bungalows. Some of these were still 
standing; others were mere mounds, 
their situation indicated by tottering gate- 
piers and wild tangles of fruit trees, and 
bushes, of long neglected roses, oleanders 
and jasmin. As we hurried onward the 
overhanging trees gave one the idea of 
walking between the solemn aisles of a 
cathedral, with the tall trunks for columns, 
and a green vaulted roof. I could give 


no idea of the weird effect, and the sense 
of utter desolation, conveyed by this 
Even our gay escort 


abandoned station. 
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appeared awestruck and mute, and the 
only sound that disturbed an oppressive 
silence was the booming of what I thought 
were minute guns,—but subsequently dis- 
covered was the ceaseless moaning of the 
distant surf. From these gloomy avenues 
it was an agreeable relief to turn into a 
neat little compound, gay with flowers, 
and a comfortable white bungalow in 
excellent repair. It stood between the 
ruins of the old fort and factory and a 
large building enclosed by a high wall, 
over which waved the tops of palms and 
tulip trees. 

“hat was once the Residency,” ex- 
plained Mr. Bethune, “and I believe has 
wonderful grounds full of mangoes and 
tamarind trees, and a ballroom! ‘Think 
of such waste! Now it belongs to a rich 
zemindar—a Brahmin—who shuts him- 
self up with his belongings to the fourth 
generation, and keeps a temple and a 
priest. I am sorry you have not better 
neighbours ! ” 

“Perhaps we may become friendly,” 
I answered, resolved to make the best 
of everything. ‘I should like to see an 
Indian household.” 

“You will never do that here. ‘These 
West-coast Brahmins are extraordinarily 
strict. They have it all their own way 
in these parts, and look on Europeans 
as the mud under their feet. But there 
are a couple of Eurasian families at the 
far end of the station: Old Benny, once 
a Company officer, and his wife ; and the 
Mackintoshes. Mackintosh has a wood 
contract. He is as black as your boot, 
—but not a bad sort.” 

Mr. Bethune took a boyish delight in 
assisting us to settle in. He unpacked 
the plate, whilst I unearthed the linen, 
and Robbie wrestled with cases of 
“Europe” stores. Meanwhile the ser- 
vants discovered the bazaar, and set about 
cooking our dinner, with the peculiar 
facility of natives of India. Early next 
morning Robbie and Mr. Bethune de- 
parted for the scene of their labours on 
the new line, and I was alone. As soon 
as I had set my house in order, I sallied 
forth to explore, accompanied by my 
ayah, a Madrassee, who spoke excellent 
English (with a slight Cockney accent). 

First of all I inspected the ruined fort : 
its walls were faced with red brick, one 
or two old guns lay about, the earthworks 
were Overgrown with coarse grass and 
luxuriant scarlet and white creepers, 


among which was browsing a flock of 
goats. Not much to be seen! We 
passed the late Residency, now the 
zemindar’s abode. Not much to be 
seen there either! The high walls re- 
sembled a jail, and the great iron-studded 
gates were closed; but even as I looked 
these were swung slowly back, and a 
green bandy, drawn by a pair of superb 
white bullocks, lumbered forth. The 
occupants of the conveyance were in- 
visible, the shutters of the bandy being 
impervious as those of a prison van ; but 
I caught a momentary glimpse of a great 
bungalow, the verandah swarming with 
natives, and of a courtyard surrounded 
by low buildings ; then the wooden doors 
were slammed, and I saw no more! It 
was fully a mile to the far cnd of Ahno- 
more, and here I found a little church, 
and a large cemetery—crowded with heavy 
tombs ; here, too, were the remains of 
once crammed and noisy barracks, now 
empty and roofless—beyond them a parade 
ground, a piece of water with a belt of 
palms, patches of emerald green, and in 
the distance a line of blue hills. This 
was Ahnomore! Our lodgings and food 
being so inexpensive, we were enabled to 
invest in two capital ponies, an extrava- 
gant supply of books and magazines, and 
luxurious consignments of English stores. 

In a month’s time we had made our- 
selves completely at home in our strange 
quarters. Mr. Bethune spent every 
Sunday and all his spare time with us, 
and together we made various expeditions. 
We rode through the rice fields, and 
clumps of cocoanut palms, to the foot of 
the hills, where lived a sporting Rajah, — 
tributary to Travancore,—whose forests 
and paddy crops brought him much 
wealth. Here were groves of teak wood, 
black wood, sandal wood—here were 
cardamoms, arrowroots, orchids, rare ferns, 
and—leeches! Oh, it was a rich country 
—a land flowing with game and money— 
a land teeming with deer, wild pig, tiger, 
and bison! ‘To Robbie and Mr. Bethune 
it was a sporting paradise; to me, a 
revelation of giant tree-ferns, brilliant 
flowers, butterflies, and wonderful subjects 
for my sketch-book. What vegetation! 
what silver sounds of running water ! what 
plant life !—oh, forests of Ahnomore, shall 
I ever forget you ? 

Robbie and his friend were full of wild 
adventurous tales (true tales). In the 
early morning, ere the dawn flickered on 
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the horizon, they tracked the great herds 
of bison to their grazing-grounds in the 
low hills among the whispering bamboos. 
They boasted of how their tracker, a 
Kurundar, never lost a trail, and kept 
on hour after hour, guided by a broken 
branch, a wisp of leaves snatched off— 
above all, by the footprints ; and how he 
knew each hoof in a herd. The result 
of these exertions was insignificant! re- 
sulting in cows or heifers, never in a 
fine “head,” for the bulls were wily, and 
the ardent sportsmen but inexperienced 
Shikaris. 

Long before these days I had dis- 
covered the bazaar, as well as the Mack- 
intoshes and Mrs. Benny. She was the 
third wife of the venerable Colonel Benny, 
an old Company officer, now approaching 
his ninetieth year, and still in the enjoy- 
ment of his faculties. His families had 
gone to Europe one after another, but 
he had refused to leave India. All his 
good days had been spent there; and 
were not two wives, several children, ind 
most of his contemporaries buried in her 
rich red earth? And here he lived— 
this once gallant ‘“ Company’s”” officer— 
tended by an affectionate Eurasian 
partner, awaiting the hour when he too 
would be carried to the cemetery and 
laid beside his old brothers-in-arms. He 
was a tall old man, with long white hair, 
and a weak, husky voice. When it was 
one of his “‘ good’ days” he talked to me 
eagerly, and unfolded with graphic touches 
the glorious times of “ John” Company 
and the Mahratta wars,—tales of loot and 
treasure, of duels and gambling. Mrs. 
Benny was a dark, fat, uneducated woman, 
—but an admirable nurse and cook. 

“The Colonel was once quartered here,” 
she explained, “ sixty years ago, and he 
loves the place, and talks of the grand 
parades on the Maidan and the bails at 
the Residency as if they were still going 
on. Qh yess, he loves Ahnomore, and 
though it is awfully dull, I say nothing. 
When he is dead, I go to Madras—to 
the Luz, where my sister lives—and I 
shall see plenty of life ¢here. It,is not 
so bad for me as for you, dearie,” she 
added. You are young, and I have the 
Mackintoshes, the Captain, and the girls.” 

Two of these girls were married, and 
three remained at home. ‘They were all 
dark, talkative and inquisitive, but good- 
natured. ‘They gave me a sitting of eggs, 
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arica-nut to keep it fair. They played 
badminton vigorously, when off-days and 
holidays sent them some of the railway 
foremen and overseers—people of their 
own class and complexion. Once they 
invited me to tea—afternoon tea. We 
had a roast shoulder of mutton, and 
bread-and-jam. I found the combination 
peculiar. Captain Mackintosh was a loud, 
portly person, enjoying a fine pension 
and a congenial occupation—but his wife 
never appeared, and was presumably un- 
presentable. She did not even come to 
church, on those rare occasions when a 
Portuguese Padré and a native assistant 
held a brief service. In June the monsoon 
arrived, preceded by an alarming cyclone 
and followed by days and: nights of 
a deluge. (Even now the sound of a 
steady downpour, and the splashing and 
pattering of torrents recalls Ahnomore.) 
The vegetation seemed actually to sprout 
before one’s very eyes—ferns, arums, 
bamboos, palms, and plantains, glistened 
and dripped, and grew. ‘The rains had 
damaged the line, washed away half a 
mile of the new rails, and Robbie was 
busier and later than ever. Oh, the hours 
indoors were long in this moist, enervating 
climate ! and how I wearied for the com- 
panionship of one of my own sex! But 
what was the good of wishes? there was 
not another English girl within a hundred 
miles. Then came a break, of which I 
made the most, and went for long, long 
rides every morning —for the evenings 
were invariably wet. 

One day I rode into our compound 
just at noon—that hour sacred to the 
native servants’ “ Rice.” ‘The house was 
under a spell of noontide quiet,—only a 
wandering wind from the sea stirred the 
heavy palms, and rustled among the jack- 
fruit. I happened to glance in passing 
at a large fig-tree overhanging the wall 
which enclosed the zemindar’s domain : 
there, shining among the green leaves 
like a flower, I descried a white face !— 
the face of a girl of my own age. “It 
must be imagination,” I said to myself, 
not a little startled. 

Horrible idea! was solitude having 
such an awful effect that I was beginning 
“to see things”? I looked up again: 
yes, it was still there—a colourless, beauti- 
ful face, framed in quantities of soft 
golden hair. The vision was about to 
withdraw, but I held up my hand with a 
gesture of entreaty. “Oh, don’t go!” I 
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implored. “I’ve not seen a white woman 
for three months. Please stay, and tell 
me what you are doing in there?” 

““T—I was a-watching for a-you,” she 
answered, speaking with peculiar delibera- 
tion, as if English was an unfamiliar 
tongue ; “I do watch to see you every 
day when they”—and she jerked her 
head backward—“‘arr asleep—after food.” 

“Who are they ?” 

“People in here—-where I live—al- 
ways.” 

“But surely you are a European ?— 
they are natives,” I objected. 

“My mother was a native: of Nair 
caste—a Brahman woman: these are her 
folk.” 

“Do you never go out ?” I asked. 

“No, only in a closed bandy—now and 
then.” 

“Do you like being shut up?” 

“No!” she answered quickly—“ no, I 
hate it; but there is no help for me.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T cannot explain—now. Oh, Mistress 
Milman, you are so young and happy, 
and free—it makes me glad to look at 
you!” 

“But you must come and look at me 
here, athome. I shall be thankful for your 
company. I have many lonely hours.” 

“T also. But no, no, no—I can never 
go to you.” 

“Why not ?” 

“Because my uncle, Narayana, the 
Zemindar, would not give leave. He 
is a High Brahman, and _strict—also 
Sattianadam, the Guru, his priest; they 
desire to keep me native. They will 
that I forget that I am _ English—at 
heart.” 

“How old are you ?” I questioned. 

‘Sixteen, I think.” 

** You look older ; and your name ?” 

* Aralee they call me,—my father’s 
name was Nemo.” 

‘And where is he ? 

“Aré! IwishI knew! He left this 
seven years ago. He may be dead—like 
my mother—-but something says No. 
Every day I watch for him—and every 
night I pray that he may soon return,” 
and tears rolled down her face. 

“Perhaps he will. Do you know 
anything of him ?” 

“Not much. He was a famous Shikari : 
oh, the horns and skins he bronght here— 
and took away! Since I was small, I 
can recall him here. He bought this 
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bungalow—it is his—and he spent much 
time here, and in the forests. From him 
I learned English, and when he was laid 
up with a broken leg he taught me to 
read. Oh, I did love him! and I rode 
on a pony by his side, and he told me 
tales of fairies. How happy I was! ‘Then 
he was called away to England—and has 
never come back. After a long while 
my uncle Narayama came to live here, 
then my mother died, and—that is my 
life.” 

“Ts your uncle kind to you?” I asked. 

“Sometimes. He wishes me to con- 
form to the Hindoo customs and cere- 
monies ; and I do not eat meat, I never 
take life—of even one mosquito—but 
otherwise I refuse. I will not worship, 
as did Devana, my mother—the cow 
decked’ with wreaths! No, I read the 
Bible ; I once went to the chapel ; always, 
I am a Christian !” 

Here she suddenly put her fingers to 
her lips, and vanished. 

What a tale I had to relate to Robbie 
that evening! At first he was inclined 
to be jocular and incredulous, and en- 
deavoured to persuade me that I had 
been talking to a native—the Nair 
women are surprisingly fair. At last my 
eloquence had its due effect : he believed 
me, and was filled with a mixture of 
curiosity and sympathy. 

“Mother dead—father gone home— 
native relatives swosp on the girl, and 
annex her house and property.” 

“ And her liberty. Robbie, we must 
do something for her,—you must!” 

“Yes, but how can we help her? I’m 
willing, but I suppose you don’t want 
me to scale the wall and carry her 
off? ‘They say that nothing is sacred to 
a sapper—but I do draw the line at a 
zenana.” 

“There may be other ways. I shall 
go up and see Mr. Benny first thing 
to-morrow, and find out all about this 
business. It is strange that we have 
never heard a whisper of the existence of 
this poor girl next door.” 

“IT expect the Zemindar has shut 
people’s mouths. He is a man in 
authority, a fanatic Brahman by all 
accounts, and stern stickler for domestic 
observances.” 

I lost no time in setting forth to cross- 
examine Mrs. Benny; and we _ had 
scarcely exchanged good mornings, ere 
I plunged into the question of Aralee. 
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“Ah, so she is still there!” she said 
tranquilly. “I thought they had sent her 
away long ago.” 

“Where would they send her? to 
England ?” 

Mrs. Benny laughed, and smoothed her 
knees with her fat little hands. ‘‘ No, 
no, no—not England.” 

“Then where ?” I repeated. 

“Well, you see, she is not educated— 
she is half native—she has no parents or 
friends ; and these very pretty young girls 
are much valued by the Rajahs in their 
zenanis. ‘The Zemindar and Rama Zinga, 
the Hill Rajah, are friends.” 

“JT don’t remember what I actually 
said, but I felt in a sort of blaze, and my 
vehemence startled good Mrs. Benny. 

“Oh my-my-my!” she bleated, “you 
need not be so cross, dearie! It would 
be arl-right for her: she would have lots 
of jewels and carriages and servants, and 
be so happy—now she has nothing, and 
she weeps all day.” 

“Of course she is unhappy!” I cried: 
“she is in prison.” 

‘Truly that Narayana is a great bigot 
-—and so strict—he wants to keep the 
child native. But after all, why not? 
She sees you—her English feelings cry to 
you ; but once she sees you no more, she 
forgets—every one forgets—-in that is 
happiness. Look at my husband !” 

“The girl is well educated—and a 
Christian : how can she forget ?” 

“ Educated ? No, only a little; she 
used to run about with the Mackintoshes 
once, and did lessons with an old pensioner 
who died here. When the Zemindar 
uncle came, he stopped that. Oh, she 
was a good little girl,-—but showed great 
pride.” 

“Tell me about her father, Mrs. Benny. 
If I could only trace him, and write to 
him.” 

“Oh yess —but he is gone. He came 
here many years ago—a tall young man, 
with a fair beard, bringing a lot of servants 
and a native woman and child. The 
woman Devana was very beautiful—fair as 
a moon-flower, and married to him by the 
Nair rites—also, it was said, by the priest. 
Oh yess, she was his wife. He lived here 
for months at a time. Then he would go 


away —perhaps to England—sometimes for 
one year ; but he always came back with 
new guns and ponies —for he was a great 
shikari, ever searching for big game, and 
what you call “ trophies.” 


He used to 
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come and talk about shooting to my 
husband, who also—long ago—was a 
shikari. But my husband never took to 
him. He was awfully cruel to animals 
and coolies—so bad and selfish—all for 
himself only.” 

“Why did he go away, and never 
return ?” I asked. 

“ Ah, that I cannot tell for certain ; but 
he was a long time tracking the big bison, 
with the wonderful horns —all the shooting 
men knew of him, and came to seek. 
But the big bull, he was too cunning! 
And he had the fifty-inch horns. Oh, so 
wonderful! He liked himself to keep 
them,” and here Mrs. Benny laughed. 

“Yes,” I assented, “Please go on— 
about Mr. Nemo.” 

“After many, many months, and after 
having his leg broken, and great delay, he 
killed the big bull—in the Pulney country 
—and brought in the head. There was 
a grand Tamasha in the bazaar ; he gave 
a big feast with tomtoms and fireworks. 
Soon after he went away, and has never 
returned. You see, he had got the great 
bison of Travancore, the big, big trophy. 
There was no more! Now the Nair 
wife is dead many years ; the girl he has 
forgotten,—or desires she may go back 
to the native life.” 

**T want to do something for her, Mrs. 
Benny—oh, so, so much! ” 

“No-no-no: better leave a-lone,” nodding 
her head gravely. 

“T cannot, Mrs. Benny. Do help me! 
I know you have a kind heart.” 

“ Well, then, see: I tell you something. 
In three days Narayana the Zemindar, 
and most of his mankind, go to Trichi- 
nopoly, to the great yearly festival, to 
bathe and to offer sacrifice. He will be 
away about two or three weeks. You go 
and see Ravi his wife, and the womenfolk 
—talk and flatter and please—wear all your 
jewels—and then she will let you speak 
to Aralee, and take her with you. Now 
there is your chance ! ” 

I lost no time in putting this plan into 
execution, and despatched a herald, in the 
shape of my ayah, to inquire if the ladies 
would receive a visit from me, I did 
not mention the project to Robbie ; and 
I could not help laughing aloud, as I 
arrayed myself for my afternoon call. In 
this desolate empty station I was dressing 
almost as for a ball: a white muslin skirt 
was finished off with a gay pink satin 
evening bodice cut square—and filled in. 
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I wore all my wedding gifts in the shape 
of jewellery: an amethyst necklace, gold 
watch and chain, diamond pendant and 
brooch, coral beads, earrings, rings and 
bangles ; in my pocket I carried a present 
in the form of a string of amber beads ; 
in one hand I held a white feather fan, in 
the other a lace parasol. 

The courtyard next door was disap- 
pointing—squalid, not to say dirty, full 
of natives, and sleek white cattle, carts, 
ploughs, palanquins, and noisome odours. 
I noticed a temple, in which was a frightful 
squat figure of an idol, daubed with red 
and reeking with rancid ghee. Indoors, 
all was dim, there was a dense atmosphere 
of oil and incense, faded garlands hung 
in doorways, and many eyes watched me 
stealthily as I passed into the presence of 
Ravi. 

Ravi—a stout, youngish woman—was 
seated crosslegged on a string bed: her hair 
was adorned with bosses of gold, her arms 
with many bangles, her nose and ears 
with jewelled rings. She wore a rich 
orange silk saree (the Brahman colour), 
and was evidently pleased at my visit. 
The ayah interpreted with volubility, and 
many women listened to our conversation. 
She asked my age, number of my children, 
my husband’s income, what I paid my 
servants, and why we came to Ahnomore. 
She plied me with childish questions 
about England, and examined and tried 
on all my ornaments one by one. I 
presented the amber beads, and éasually, 
before leaving, preferred my request that 
the girl who lived with her might now 
and then spend a day with me, as I was 
so lonely. 

“Of a truth, I see no harm,” she 
answered, ‘‘for she mopes, and grows thin 
and ugly; but she must see no men. 
Promise that, by your God and our gods.” 

“No men, except my husband,” I 
amended. 

After long whispering and discussion 
I gained my point, and departed in high 
glee, and high, I flattered myself, in the 
estimation of my hostess ! 

Aralee duly appeared the next morning, 
conveyed in a closed palanquin. When 
she stepped’ out, I saw that she was 
unexpectedly tall and slim. She looked 
half-frightened, and as I took her hand 
and kissed her, her eyes were brimming 
with tears. 

‘““Oh, you are good!” she whispered, 
“and make me so, so happy ! ” 
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It was pitifully easy to please and enter- 
tain the poor girl; everything she saw 
was a novelty and a delight! Aralee 
informed me that she had read a good 
deal (her father having left numbers of 
books behind him): volumes on_ sport, 
the novels of Whyte Melville, Anthony 
Trollope, Charles Reade, and the poems 
of Tennyson. She told me that she 
feared to forget the English tongue, and 
when she paced the garden alone she 
often talked it aloud to herself. The girl 
had but one friend—her old ayah; and 
the fate at which Mrs, Benny had hinted 
was an ever-haunting horror. Narayana, 
her uncle, was acquainted with a rich 
Rajah, who, alas! had heard of her! 
“Sooner than accept that life I will kill 
myself,” she declared. ‘‘’ The ayah knows 
of an end, both swift and sure.” 

“Do not say such dreadful things, 
Aralee,” I remonstrated: “there is no 
fear—we will protect you.” 

“Ah, you do not understand my uncle! 
He is immovable as a stone, and as 
secret as the sea!” 

I had once seen Narayana, the Zemindar 
—a tall, stately person, with high-bred 
features, a pale, wheaten-coloured skin, 
and piercing eyes. His mien was im- 
passive, his air aloof and forbidding. 

Aralee talked of her father, and his 
passion for sport, and how hard he toiled, 
and how long he had sought for special 
trophies —including the Great Bison. He 
had evidently gained the poor child’s 
heart. His memory still burned brightly, 
in spite of absence and silence. With 
respect to her mother, she told me that 
she was beautiful as a lotus flower, but 
that of late years she had wept much, 
and faded and faded away. People said 
she died of a decline. ‘Thanks to little 
gifts and civil messages, Ravi, the Zemin- 
dar’s wife, accorded me the company of 
her niece day after day. Robbie, who 
had been duly introduced to my treasure 
trove, was amazed at her beauty ; but she 
was painfully shy in his society, and 
scarcely lifted her eyes or opened her 
lips ; and he thought her dull. 

“Her face is the face of an English 
girl,” he remarked, ‘‘but her mind is 
Oriental.” 

Remembering my solemn promise, I 
never sent for Aralee when there was 


any prospect of a visit from Mr. Bethune ; 
and, marvellous to relate, I did not tell 
him one word about my new friend. To 
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keep such a heavy secret was to me pain 
and grief, but something at the back of 
my mind enforced this silence. He was 
a dear, impulsive, warm-hearted boy—she 
was forlorn and lovely. For a whole 
fortnight I kept my lips sealed ; and then 
one Sunday, when our visitor was poking 
about the sitting-room, he unluckily dis- 
covered a portrait of Aralee I had painted, 
standing face to the wall, and not yet dry ! 
Then, of course, I was compelled to 
speak ; in ten minutes he was in possession 
of the whole story, and his enthusiastic 
interest, his rapturous admiration of her 
picture, confirmed me in my resolve to 
keep him and its original apart. 

But what will be, will be! Archie 
Bethune had a sharp attack of malaria, 
and Robbie despatched him straight to 
our bungalow, in order to be cossetted 
and nursed. He arrived early one after- 
noon, to discover Aralee sitting with me 
in the west verandah. So they met— 
fate had taken the matter out of my 
hands. aAlthough the young people had 
made acquaintance in the most un- 
expected manner, and their conversation 
was of a prosaic and commonplace de- 
scription, yet the stinging little question 
kept buzzing in my brain—“ What would 
Narayana the Zemindar say?” For once 
I was unaffectedly thankful to welcome 
the heavy old green palanquin, which was 
to transport my visitor home. The four 
bearers and the stalwart peon beheld the 
well-matched pair with lowering and sus- 
picious eyes; their faces grew dark as 
young Bethune escorted the girl down the 
steps, and handing her into the dhooly 
said, ‘Good-bye, Miss Nemo: I hope we 
shall meet again svon |” 

Undoubtedly these words were the 
embodiment of a /ettre de cachet, or her 
death warrant, for this was the last time 
we ever saw the beautiful pale face, that 
nodded and smiled, as the clumsy palan- 
quin rocked away. 

As soon as young Bethune was con- 
valescent, and had returned to his little 
tent, I despatched in my usual note next 
door. It was returned unopened, with a 
brief message, “‘The Missy was gone!” 
Gone where? We never discovered: a 
dead impassive silence was the sole 
answer to every inquiry. The great 
studded gates were shut fast; Narayana 
the Zemindar had returned from his 
devotions, and retired within his borders. 
There is nothing in this world so im- 


penetrable as a Brahman’s household! I 
was utterly miserable and heartbroken : 
it seemed to me that, in all good faith, 
I had but precipitated the fate of my 
poor Aralee. I fretted myself into a kind 
of low fever, and my condition became 
so alarming, that the once repudiated 
free pass to the hills was now thankfully 
accepted. 
* . * « + 


Ten years later—long after our release 
from Ahnomore—we were at home on 
leave, and staying with relatives in the 
country. One night we dined at the 
great house in the neighbourhood—a 
notable ancestral mansion. The noble 
owner, a handsome man of fifty, took me 
in to dinner, and was much interested in 
hearing that I had lately returned from 
India, and that my husband had bagged 
three fine tigers last hot weather. 

*T used to know India well when I 
was a young fellow. Before my uncle 
died, I spent years out there,” he said. 
“TI was a fanatic with regard to sport. 
By-and-by you must allow me to take 
you round and show you some of my 
trophies.” 

I assured him that I would have much 
pleasure in inspecting them, and con- 
sidered myself to be quite a judge of 
heads! Accordingly I was duly conducted 
through halls and corridors and rooms, 
to view a collection that was surely un- 
surpassed. Here were sambar, ibex, 
elephant tusks, the skins of tiger and 
alligator, and a forest of heads and horns. 

** But now you have yet to see my great 
prize—-my trophy of trophies—the one 
which cost me a broken leg, and two 
seasons’ hard work. My wife calls it her 
property. It is the finest of its kind in 
the world.” 

As he spoke, his lordship opened the 
door of a billiard-room, and pointed to an 
object directly facing us. 

“When I look at that,” continued my 
host, “I actually seem to hear the very 
crashing of the bamboos and the cries 
of the Kurundar beaters.” 

*“That” was the stuffed head of an 
enormous bull bison. As I gazed up at 
it, the glassy eyes seemed suddenly aflame 
with an extraordinary expression of 
recognition—and_ significance! Under- 
neath the great trophy was inscribed in 
large gold letters— 

“AHNOMORE—1883.” 
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YEARS’ TRAGEDY, 


BY MAURICE HEWLETT. 


BOOK THE SECOND. 
MEN’S BUSINESS. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE GARDEN. 


ARMIDA DOUBTFUL IN 
O the Chequer House at Edin- 
burgh belonged a pleasant garden 
of yew alleys, grass walks, nut- 

trees, and bowers cut out of box. You 
could pace the round of it by the limiting 
wall, keeping on turf all the way, and 
see the sky-line broken by the red ‘gables 
and spires of the little clean city, being 
nevertheless within boskage so generous 
that no man’s window could spy upon 
you. Thus it was that orderly Mr. David 
Chalmers, in his decent furred robe and 
skull-cap, was able to tread his own plot, 
his hands coupled behind his back, and 
to meditate upon Philosophy, Gnomic 
Poetry, and Moral Emblems, undisturbed 
by the wafts of song, rustling of maids’ 
farthingales, flying feet of pages, or sound 
of kisses refused or snatched, which 
those neighbour green recesses witnessed 
and kept to themselves. In the Chequer 
Garden, this mellow end of September, 
the Court took solace while the state 
revenues were under review, the Queen’s 
custom being to work in the garden-room, 
a long covered loggia edging the slopes 
of grass, from nine to eleven in the fore- 
noon, then to walk for an hour, and then 
to dine. Holyrood was wide, Holyrood 


was near, Holyrood stood empty: this 
was a whim of hers—no more. 

Great days were these for Mr. Mait- 
land: to feel the sun of royal favour 
genially warm upon his back once more ; 
to seek (and surely find) assurance of 
good fortune in the brown eyes of the 
sweetest, most modest, gentlest-hearted 
lady in Scotland. Did he not owe every- 
thing to Mary Fleming? And was she not 
a sweet creditor? And next to her he 
stood indebted to the weather. The man 
was sensitive to climate, and, like all 
sensitive men, loved autumn best. ‘“ This 
slope sun, which will neither scorch nor 
refuse his clemency, dearest lady,” he said ; 
“these milky skies, which never seem to 
lose the freshness of dawn; the very 
gentle death—most merciful !—which 
each Day suffers; the balm of Night’s 
dipped fingers shed upon our brows: are 
not these things an augury (O my true 
love !) of even life for you and me? 
Even life, a peaceful ending of our days, 
with the angry solstice turned, the dry 
heat, the bared wrath of the sun far from 
us! Indeed, indeed, I do believe it.” 
Mary Fleming, looking steadfastly into 
the pale sky, would be too sure of herself 
to feel abashed by his fervour. “ And 
I, sir,” she would answer, “pray for it 
daily.” 
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THE QUEEN’S QUAIR. 


Mr. Maitland, at such times as these, 
felt purified, ennobled, a clean man. 
Working with the Queen through morn- 
ings of golden mist and veiled heat, he 
did his very best in her service, and 
laboured to respond to all her moods with 
that alacrity, clear sight and good-humour 
which he saw very well his present state 
required. He was one of those men who, 
like beasts of chase, take colour from 
their surroundings. If you stroke your 
dormouse his coat will answer; he will 
burnish to a foxy brightness under the 
hand. And so with Mr. Maitland. His 
lady-love was kind, his sovereign trusted 
him again: he shone under such favour, 
dared to be in charity with all men, and 
was most worthy of trust. He thought 
little of bygone stresses, of the late months 
when he had lurked, gnawing his cheek, 
in the hills of the west; it was impossible 
for the like of him to believe that he had 
ever been otherwise than now he was. 
He fancied himself a book opened at a 
clean page, and never turned back to 
regard earlier chapters, blotted and ugly. 
Forward, rather, looked he—upon many 
fair folios of untouched vellum. ‘ Upon 
these we will print in golden types, my 
heart, the gesfes of the twin-flight to the 
stars of William Maitland and Mary 
Fleming his spouse : deux cors, ung coer |” 
And she, loving soul, believed the man. 

The Queen, since that summer’s day 
when, with ritual, she had washed her 
hands in rose-water, had known many 
moods. Some were of dangerous sweet- 
ness, as of treading a brink hand in hand ; 
some of full joy in air and weather, as 
when Lord Bothwell and his men steered 
her across the dancing sea, and the little 
ship, plunging in blue waters, tossed up 
the spray to kiss her cheeks, or. sting 
unmannerly her happy eyes. There had 
been days also of high revelry at Stirling, 
dancings, hawkings, romping games, dis- 
guises ; days of bravado, where Memory 
was dared to do her worst. All of these, 
as Mary Livingstone told her husband, 
with Lord Bothwell at her side and the 
King out of mind. Some days she had 
had of doubtful questioning, of heart- 
probing, drawing-back ; a sense (to be 
nursed) of nothing yet lost, of all being 
yet well; and others—but then she had 
been quite alone—when, upon her knees, 
with bent-down head and hands crossed 
over the breast, she had whispered to 
herself the words of fate; ‘ Behold one 
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stronger than I, who, coming, shall 
overshadow me. ‘Take me, lord, take 
me, take me, such asI am.” After such 
times as these she would walk among her 
women with a rapt, pure face, her soul 
sitting in her eyes, or half-risen, quivering 
there, trembling in strength, sensing the 
air, beating, ready to fly. Then, as they 
looked at her wondering, she would sit 
with them and talk gently, in a low kind 
voice, about their affairs; and Mary 
Livingstone, who knew her at her best 
when she was quick and masterful, feared 
most for her then; and Mary Fleming, 
who had but one thought in her heart, 
took courage—and at some such time 
pleaded for, and won back, Mr. Maitland. 

So it was with her during all that 
summer and early autumn, while the 
Master of Sempill (healthy-faced man) 
was filling his Diurnall, and doing his 
best to fill his pocket, by emptying his 
wife of confidences and betraying her 
afterwards. But when she came back 
from Stirling, enriched in divers ways, 
she had to find that the graceless King 
had not lost his power of the spur. By 
degrees and degrees dark rumours 
gathered about her, of which he was the 
nucleus. She heard of his quarrelling at 
Dunfermline, of a night-fray at Cameron 
Brig in which he was suspected of a 
share; of his man Standen with a wounded 
head, and the King swearing he would 
burn the doer of it out of house and 
jacket. Now, who had wounded Standen’s 
head? Nobody could tell her. 

Then there were threats sent about 
town and country by craped messengers : 
“The Earl of Moray should beware how 
he rides abroad ;” or “ Let the Lord of 
Bothwell look to the inmates of his 
house ”—and so forth. Worse than these 
were the hints thrown out to Du Croc, the 
French Ambassador—hints which pointed 
at the safety of the prince her son, and 
at the King as the author of them. 
Flying words had been caught in galleries 
and corridors; somebody saw the white 
face of Forrest, his chamber-child, frozen 
by terror into silence. ‘They had him in 
among them, and twisted his arm: he 
would not deny, he would not affirm, but 
wept copiously and moaned for his mother 
in Winchester. Mysteries and mischiefs 
were all about her; and everything she 
could gather insisted on one fact—that 
the King intended action of his own over 
sea or in England—she could nottell which, 
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Loathing the task as much as the task- 
master, she looked her affairs in the face. 
For one thing, they gave her back a 
distorted image of her own face. She 
had washed ‘her hands, she had been 
happy, thought herself free,—why, why, 
what a purblind fool! She had been 
playing the May Day queen, like any 
chimney-sweeper’s wench, in a_ torn 
petticoat. A rent panoply to cover her, 
a mantle-royal full of old. clouts! The 
discovery threw her into despair: “ Here 
am I, Mary of France and Scotland, a 
crowned woman—bankrupt, at the mercy 
of a sot to whom I lent my honour twice !” 
Under the bite and rankle of this thought, 
grown fearfully eager, she looked about 
all ways for escape. Divorce! No, no, 
she would bastardise her son. ‘The strong 
hand, then! Let her lay hands upon the 
traitor to her throne and bed. ‘There 
was ample proof against him ; the Riccio 
plot had been enough by itself—but what 
stayed her was the question, whose hands 
should she set at him? Why, who was 
there in all Scotland at this hour who 
would show him any mercy, once he had 
him? She could not answer that ; there 
was nobody. No. She stood—she was 
sure of it—between the King and his 
murder. “ But for me,” she said bitterly, 
“but for me, whom he has dipped in 
shame, he is a dead man.” For a long 
time she stood pondering this, a bleak 
smile on her lips, and one finger touching 
her breast. ; 

So might she remain standing; but 
she could not have him slain. Not 
though he had sought to betray her, 
spurned her worth, made her a mock; 
not though he would steal her child, 
tamper with her enemies, sell her for 
a price. All this was true, and more. 
She grew scarlet to admit to herself 
that more was true. She was his wedded 
wife, at his beck and call: and now she 
loved a Man; and love (as always) made 
her pure virgin. The shame of the truth 
flooded her with colour.—But no! She 
stood between the King and his murderers. 
If he persisted in his misdeeds, she had 
but to stand aside and they would kill 
him. Well, she could not stand aside; 
therefore she must coax him back to 
decency—by the arts of women. 

Hateful necessity! And yet if you 
had seen her at her window as she faced 
it, looking askance at the green sky, you 
would have thought her just a lovesick 


girl spying for her lover: for that was 
her wont, to smile, and peer, and turn 
her pretty head; pick with her fingers 
at the pleats of her gown, and be most 
winning when at the verge of loss. And 
even when she had decided upon bar- 
gaining with the man she abhorred, she 
did not abhor the act. It would be 
a delicate exercise of the wits—most 
delicate. For observe this well, you who 
desire to know her: although she stood 
between the man and his murder, and 
while she stood there, she was absolutely 
at his mercy. He could do what he 
chose with her, Bargaining! He could 
drive the most terrible bargain. If she 
decided that he must not be killed, 
she must needs deal tenderly with him, 
and fib and cheat to save him. For she 
knew very well that whatever compunction 
she had, he would have none. In a 
word, she must prepare to save him 
alive, and pay him dearly for the hateful 
privilege. 

Very well. These conclusions worked 
out, she deliberately sent word that she 
would see him, and he came to her (as 
she had foreseen) in his worst mood— 
the hectoring mood which knew her ex- 
tremity and built upon it. 


He had grown blotched, fatter in the 
face. His lower lip hung down; there 
were creases underneath his angry eyes. 
Excess of all sorts, but mostly of liquor, 
was responsible for the thickening of what 
had never been fine, and made him his 
own parody. He still held up his -head, 
still straddled his legs and stuck out his 
elbows ; he still had the arrogant way 
with him, and still appeared a fool when 
he was most in danger of becoming a 
man. He knew that his mere neighbour- 
hood made her sick, and what reason she 
had—cheapened by him as she had been, 
held for a thing of nought, driven to feel 
herself vile. Knowing all this, and re- 
senting in her her knowledge of his degra- 
dation, he was blusterously sulky; but 
knowing further that she had sent for him 
because she was afraid of what he might 
do against her, he was ready to bully her. 
If there is one baser than he who takes 
heart to do wrong from his wife’s tender- 
ness, it is, I suppose, the man who grows 
rich upon her dishonour. ‘There is little 
to choose. 

After a constrained greeting and un- 























“There was a wild-beating pause, in the which she sat, catching at the edge of the coffer, her face turned 
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comfortable pause, she began the struggle. 
Directly she touched upon the rumours, 
whose flying ends she had caught, he 
flamed out, wagging his finger at her as 
if she had been taken redhanded in some 
misdeed. Ah, if she considered that he 
could be taken up and cast aside, lifted, 
carried about like a girl’s plaything, it was 
a thing his honour could not brook. Let 
her reflect upon that. He knew very 
well what his own position was—how 
near he stood to the two thrones, how 
his child’s birth made his title stronger. 
He had had to think for himself what he 
should do—with his friends, since those 
who should naturally be about him chose 
to keep away, or could not dare be near 
him. He had plans, thoughts, projects ; 
had not made up his mind: but let her 
take notice that he was about it. It 
was not to be thought that a prince of 
any spirit could suffer as he suffered 
now. 

“ Ah, Sir,” she said here, putting up a 
hand, “and think you not whether I have 
suffered, or whether I suffer now ?” 

He glared at her. 

“ You have friends, Madam, a sufficiency 
—ah, a redundancy, in whose commerce 
I cannot see you engage without suffering. 
You keep them from me—perhaps wisely. 
There is my lord of Moray: with him I 
might have a reckoning. But no! You 
hide him in your gown.” 

“ How availed my gown to David?” 
She was stung into this. 

He squared his shoulders. “ Thé man 
paid dearly for what he had. He should 
have counted the cost. So should others 
count. Let my lord of Bothwell figure 
out his bill.” 

“No more of that, my lord,” she cried 
in a rage. “You little know what my 
gown hides, if not that it shelters your- 
self. Do you know, Sir, from what I 
am screening you ?” 

“You. screen me, 
But I cannot suffer it. It is to abase 
me. I cannot suffer it. But it’s all of a 
piece—I am shortened every way. My 
friends are warned off me—my father a 
suspect—my means of living straitened 
—I have no money, no credit. I, the 
King-Consort, the father of the Prince! 
Oh, fie, Madam, this is a scandal and 
crying shame. Where are my rights— 
where is one of them? Where is my 
right to be by your side? Where are 
my rights of a husband?” 


Madam! You! 
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“They are where you put them—and 
as you have made them.” 

He began to storm; but as she met 
every blast with the same words, he took 
another course. “A truce,” he said, 
“Madam, to your taunts. These may 
be my last words to you, or the first 
of many happier speeches, The past 
is past and over. I have admitted the 
excesses of my youth and temper; you 
have condoned them, or so professed. 
Now, Madam, I say this: You have sent 
for me--here I am. If you suffer me, 
I stay, and use you as a loving man 
his wife. But if you will not, I go; and 
maybe you see me not again.” 

She fairly cowered at the choice. 
covered her ears. “Ah, no, no! Ah, 
but that is not possible!” Why, was 
she to break her written promise, make 
foul again her washen hands? She sat 
astare, beaten down and dumb; and the 
words of her vow came up, as it were, 
fiery out of the floor, and smote her in 
the face like a hot breath. 

But his courage rose at the glimpse 
of so much power in his hands. Not 
possible, said she? Ah, but he said it 
was essential. He looked at her, white 
and extended there; he felt and exulted 
in his strength. And then it came surging 
into his mind that she must be his price 
to stay, and that either to get her again 
or to lose her he would drown Scotland 
in blood. 

There was a wild-beating pause, in the 
which she sat, catching at the edge of 
the coffer, her face turned to the window. 
He could see her strained throat, her 
short-rising breast, and knew that he 
could prevail. For once in his foolish 
life he took the straight road to what 
he craved; for he shook his hair back, 
strode directly to her, took her up and 
caught her round the arms. So she was 
all a prisoner. ‘Aha, my wood-bird, 
aha! Now, now I have you in a net. 
Not again do you escape.” He began 
to kiss her face; there was no escape 
indeed. Abashed, overwhelmed, _half- 
swooning, she gave up; and so made 
her bargain. To save him from murder 
she murdered her own honour. So she 
would put it to herself. But let us, for 
our part, record it in her honour. 


She 


If you will reason out his nature— 
which is that of the fed mule—you will 
find his behaviour next day in the Council 
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of a piece with all the rest. Having been 
made master by her nobility, he supposed 
himself master by the grace of God given 
to man. When he marched into the 
Council Chamber and took her proffered 
hand, his pride swelled up into his eyes, 
and made him see thickly. Ho! now 
for the manly part. Here, in the midst 
of his enemies—before this black Moray, 
this dark-smiling Huntly, this lean thief 
Maitland—here, too, he would play the 
man. 

Knowing him pledged to her, the 
Queen was gentle. “I beseech you, my 
lord,” she said, “if you have any grief 
against me—as now I think you have 
not—or any cause which moves you to 
quit this realm (which I cannot suppose), 
declare it before these lords. If I have 
denied you any right, either of access to 
the prince our son, or any other right, 
pray you rehearse it now.” 

He would not speak out. He pursed 
his lips, frowned, raised his eyebrows, 
tapped his heel on the floor. He said 
that he must be advised. He did not 
see any of his friends here, with whom he 
must consult. There were many things 
to consider, many calls upon him—from 
here, from there, from elsewhere. He 
could not speak hastily, he said, or give 
pledges. 

Blankly dismayed, she began: “ But, 
my good lord, your promise to me——” 
really forgetting for that moment what 
his promises were worth. There, how- 
ever, she stopped—the words seemed to 
choke her. 

Mr. Maitland rose and addressed him, 
speaking in French, and good French. 
‘This was a courtesy to the Queen, one of 
those trifling, terrible things which cost 
all Scotland dear. For the King blushed 
to the roots of his hair, and there was 
no hiding blushes upon that blond face. 
He tried to answer in English; but a 
look of comical dismay in Maitland 
warned him that he had blundered the 
sense. He broke off short—furious, hot 
all over, blind with mortification, and mad. 

“You speak too much French for me, 
Mr. Secretary. My Scots, I doubt, would 
not be to your liking, either of phrase or 
deed.” His lip shook—he was nearly 
sobbing. “Madam,” he cried out— 
“Madam, adieu. You will not see my 
face for many days.” He lifted that 
hot, passionate boy’s face. ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
adieu.” 
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Turning on his heel, he walked directly 
from the room and pulled-to the door 
after him. ‘The Queen turned faint and 
had to be helped. They fetched in 
women to see to her; and the Council 
broke up, with a common intelligence 
passed silently from man to man. 

Mary Livingstone, half the night through, 
heard her miserable wail. “Thrice a 
traitor, who has taught treachery to me ! 
Thrice a traitor—and myself a_ lying 
woman!” She heard her talking to 
herself—pattering the words like a mad- 
woman. ‘I must do it—I must do it— 
no sleep for me until I do it. All, all, 
all—nothing hid. Things shall go as 
they must. But he will never believe in 
me again—and oh! he will be right.” 

The very next day she sent for the Earl 
of Bothwell, who was at Hermitage ; and, 
when it was time, awaited him in that 
shady garden of the Chequer House — 
she alone in the mirk of evening. When- 
as she heard his quick tread upon the 
grass, she shivered a little and drew her 
hood close about her face ; so that all he 
could see—and that darkly—was her tall 
figure, the thin white wrist and the hand 
holding the hood about her chin. Pre- 
pared for any flight of her mind, grown 
so much the less ceremonious as he was 
the more familiar, he saluted her with 
exaggerated courtliness ; the plumes of 
his hat brushed the grass as he swept 
them round him. She did not move or 
speak. He looked for her eyes, but 
could not see them. 

“ Madam, I am here. Always, in all 
places, at the service of my Sovereign.” 

‘““ Hush!” she said: “not so loud. I 
have to speak with you upon an urgent 
affair. I can hardly bring myself to do it 
—and yet—I must.” 

“ Madam, I fear that you suffer. 
should you speak ? ” 

** Because I must. 
your Sovereign.” 
“And so, Madam, you are, and shall 
be.” 

“That is why I choose to speak.” 
She took a long deep breath. ‘The 
King has been here,” she said; ‘has 
been here and is gone.” 

He replied nothing, but watched her 
swaying outline. ‘There would be more 
to come. 

“T had reason to fear what he might 
contrive against my peace—against my 
crown, and my son. Many things I 
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feared. He came here because I sent 
for him. And I saw him.” 

No help came from the watcher. Still 
he could not see her face, hard as he 
might look for it. She drove herself to 
her work. 

“He required of me certain assurances, 
otherwise, he said, he would leave the 
kingdom. I dared not allow him to 
depart, for I knew that he would work 
against me in England or oversea. 
Moreover, leaving me, his life would 
be in instant danger. He did not know 
that; therefore what he proposed was 
dangerous to himself and to me. Do 
you understand? I feared that he 
would steal my son and take him to 
England.” 

Bothwell said, “I understand your 
fears.” 

“Therefore,” said she, “I urged him 
to remain. ‘This he promised to do ”—it 
was fine to see how her voice grew clear 
to the attack—“ if I would yield him that 
which I had purposed never to give him 
again. Do you understand me now?” 
She almost wailed the question. 

He hastened to help, her. “Yes, 
yes, Madam. I beg you to say no 
more.” 

But she threw back her hood, and 
showed him her tense white face. ‘I 
shall say all. No man shall hinder me. 
He had once betrayed me and held me 
up to the scorn of all women, and I 
promised you it should never be again. 
Yet it was—the realm, my son, were in 
danger—and—oh, Sir, he has betrayed 
me now beyond repair! He has had all 
of me, and now is gone I know not 
where—proud of his lies, laughing at my 
folly.” A terrible shuddering beset her 
~—terrible to hear. 

“Oh, Madam,” said Lord Bothwell, 
‘let him laugh while he can. What else 
hath a fool but his laughter ? ” 

She stretched out her hands wide, and 
he drew nearer. 

* And for me, Bothwell? What is left 
for me?” 

‘*Madam,” he said earnestly, “all is 
left. All which that blasphemer was not 
fit to give, since he was not fit to re- 
ceive. Worship is left you, service of 
true men.” 

She grew very serious. He could see 
her eyes now: all black. 

“Not from you, Bothwell. Never 
more from you, since I have lied.” 


He took a step forward. ‘‘ More from 
me, Madam (if you care to have it), than 
perhaps is fitting from a subject ; and yet 
less than perhaps may be reasonable from 
a man.” 

“No, no,”—she shook her head,—“ I 
have lied. Not from you now.” 

He laughed aloud. “ Madam, beseech 
you see what I see. A noble lady, justly 
enraged, who yet can stoop to comfort 
her subject—who can humble herself to 
prove her kindness. Is not that worship- 
ful? Is not that service-worthy? Oh, 
most glorious humility! Oh, proudest 
pride of all! That Queen Mary should 
make confession to James Hepburn! 
Why, Heaven above us, Madam, for what 
do you take me: a block of stone—a 
wooden stub? Madam, Mistress, Queen 
—I am beaten to your feet—I am 
water ” He heard her sob, saw that 
she had covered her face with her hands : 
he ran towards her. God of Gods, what 
was this? “Have I offended your 
Majesty? Am I so unhappy ?” 

She shook her head. ‘No, no, no! I 
cannot talk—but I am not wretched. I 
am happy, I think—comforted.” 

He considered her. He considered in- 
tently, every muscle at a stretch. He bit 
his moustache, pressing it into his teeth 
with his fingers—moved forward—stopped, 
like a hawk poised in mid-air : he nodded 
his head savagely, came up to her, and 
with gentle firmness took her by the wrists, 
drew her hands from her face. ‘* Look 
now at me,” he said. 

She did not struggle to be free, but 
kept her face averted, strongly bent 
downward. 

* Look you at me.” 

She shook her head. He felt her tears 
fall hot on his hands. 

“ But now,” he said, “you must do as 
I bid you.” 

Slowly she lifted then her head and 
faced him, looking up. He saw the 
glittering tears; and honest tenderness 
gave honesty to his words. ‘‘ My heart !” 
he said— my heart!” and kissed her 
where she stood. 

Then he turned and left her alone ; 
went by her into the thicket and climbed 
the wall into the neighbouring garden. 
For a long time she stayed, with her two 
hands clasped at her neck where his had 
put them—for a long time, wondering 
and trembling and blushing in the 


dark. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
SCOTCHMEN’S BUSINESS. 


HEN the Earl of Bothwell took 

\/ \ off his boots that same night, 

he said, as he threw them to 
his man Paris, “In the morning we go 
to business.” 

“Ha, in a good hour!” says Paris, a 
boot in each hand. “And to what 
business will your lordship be pleased to 
go?” 

“*Man’s business, you fool,” says the 
Earl; “carving and clearing business ; 
road-making business.” 

Paris swung a boot. “I consider that 
there is no gentleman in this deplorable 
country so apt for that business,” he said. 
“Do you ask me why? I will.tell your 
lordship very willingly. It is because 
there is no other gentleman in this 
country at all.” 

“Apt or not,” says Lord Bothwell, 
scratching in his beard, “it is myself who 
will do it.” He stared at the floor, 
laughed, caught the word on his lips and 
kept it suspended while he considered. 
Then he added—“ And I signed the con- 
tract, and sealed it, but an hour ago.” 
He threw himself naked on his bed, and 
Paris covered him with his blankets. 

“Happy dreams to your lordship, of 
the contract !” 

**Go to the devil,” says my lord: “ I’m 
asleep.” And by the next moment he 
was snoring. 

Paris sat upon the floor with a guttering 
candle beside him, and made _ notches 
on a tally-stick. He told them over on 
his fingers and got them pat before he 
lay down. 

In the morning he sat upon the edge 
of his master’s bed—a familiarity which 
had long been allowed him—produced 
his tally and enlarged upon it. 

“Master,” he said, “for your purpose 
these persons are the best, as I shall 
shortly rehearse to you. I have chosen 
each and every for some quality which is 
pre-eminently useful, in which I believe 
him to be singular. The first is Monsieur 
Ker of Fawdonsyde, who, it is true, is 
at the moment in disgrace for his part 
in the Italian’s affair. That can be got 
over, I think; and if so, well so. He 
has the strongest wrist in this kingdom, 
next to your lordship’s, and will do for 
a spare string to our bow: for I take it 
yourself will be our first—not likely to 
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fail, I grant; but one must always be 
prepared in these cases for a sudden jerk 
aside. Monsieur de Fawdonsyde may be 
trusted to stop that. ‘They tell me also 
of him that he can see in the dark, and 
I can well believe it—a yellow-eyed man ! 
Nothing could be more useful to us ; for 
somebody is sure to blow the lights out, 
and in the ensuing scramble the wrong 
man might be hurt, and some happy 
household plunged into grief. Next, I 
certainly think that you should have 
home Monsieur Archibald. He—if he 
do no more—will be a _ comfortable 
stalking-horse. He is kinsman—he was 
greatly beloved by our man in the old 
days; and could make himself loved 
again, for he has a supple mind. (No' 
so, however, his cousin, Monsieur de 
Morton. He is too stiff a hater for our 
purpose, and could not conceal it even 
if he would.) Now, I will tell you one 
other reason in favour of Monsieur 
Archibald. I never knew a gentleman 
of birth who could feel for chain mail in 
a more natural and loving manner, except 
perhaps Milord Ruthven, unhappily de- 
ceased. His son does not take after him. 
But I saw Monsieur Archibald take the 
late David, when there was a thought of 
going to work upon him, round by the 
middle, and try his back in every part— 
just as though he loved the very feel of 
him. And yet the two were enemies! 
And yet David suspected nothing! It 
could not have been better done: so 
I sincerely advise you to have him. 
Monsieur d’Ormiston you will of course 
take with you. He has ears like a hare’s, 
and so nice a valuation of his own skin 
that you may be sure the roads will be 
open for you when the affair is happily 
ended. But my next choice will astonish 
you. Be prepared—listen, my lord. It 
is Monsieur de Lennox! What! you 
cry—the father to put away the son! 
With great respect, I hold to my opinion. 
I believe Monsieur de Lennox could be 
persuaded—and evidently you could have 
no more valuable colleague—for two little 
reasons of cogency. He is miserable in 
the ill-favour of our Queen, and he 
ardently desires to stand well again with 
the English Queen. This, then, would 
be his opportunity of gratifying both. 
And it is by no means outside experience 
that a father should assist at his son’s 
demise. There was a well-known case at 
Parma, when we were in Italy ; and if the 
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Queen-Mother did not contrive the exit 
of the late King Francis, then Maitre 
Ambroise Paré is a fool, and not a fine 
surgeon. Why did she have the funeral 
oration prepared a week before the King’s 
death? Ah, the thing is evident! Both 
of these are Italians, you will say? I 
confess it. But if King Philip of Spain 


eee, OS kas i 
Mary Queen of Scots. 


But here the-Earl of Bothwell sat up in 
his bed. 

“What are you talking about, you 
fool?” he asked, gaping. 

“T am discussing the making of your 
lordship’s road,” says Paris, ‘‘of which 
you did me the honour to speak over- 
night.” 





After the miniature by Janet in the possession of the King. 


hath not an eye of the same cast upon 
Monseigneur Don Carlos I shall be 
surprised. And mark this: Monsieur de 
Lennox is a hungry man—out of favour 
and out of money. His lady, who has 
the purse, is in the Tower of London ; 
he himself dare not leave Glasgow, where 
he starves. Moreover, he has another 
son, Now——~” 


His master gave him a clout on the 
head, which knocked him sideways to the 
floor. ‘‘ You soiled cutpurse !” he roared 
at him, “ you famous pirate, you jack-for- 
the-string, what are you about? Do you 
think you are at sea, that you can talk 
bloody designs to the open sky? Do you 
think us all thieves on a galley, and the 
redding of a realm as easy as to club 
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the warder of a bench? Astounding 
fool! with your blustering and botching, 
you'll bring me to a wooden bolster one 
of these days.” He leaped from his bed, 
and put his foot on the man’s neck. ‘“ If 
I don’t make you swallow your infamous 
tally, call me a dunce !” 

Paris lay still, pale but serious. “It 
is difficult to discuss matters of moment 
in this posture,” he said; “but I can 
assure your lordship that I have given a 
great deal of thought to your business.” 

‘And who under Heaven asked you 
for thought?” cried his master. ‘Or 
who in Heaven gave you the wit for it ? 
Get up, you monkey-man, and fetch me 
my clothes. We don’t go to work that 
way in Scotland.” 

“T am conscious of it, master,” said 
Paris, “and pity it is. ‘There is a saying 
in Italy, which dates from a very old 
case of our kind, Cosa fatta capo ha: a 
thing done, say they, ts done with. Now 
here, a thing is so long a-contriving that 
it is in danger of not being done at all. 
Love of Heaven, sir! for what would you 
wait? What can your lordship want 
beside the bounden gratitude of the 
Qu .” He stopped, because the Earl 
struck him on the mouth with the back 
of his hand. 

‘“*No names, you damned parrot !” 

Paris, ashamed of himself, wiped his 
lips. ‘* I admit the indiscretion, my lord, 
and regret it. But my question was 
pertinent.” 

‘“TIt was cursed nonsense,” said the 
Earl, “and as impertinent as yourself. 
Suppose I took this road of yours—what 
would old Sourface be about ? Where 
would his prim eyes be? Looking 
through his fingers—seeing and not seeing 
—for sure! Why, you tosspot, we must 
have him roped and gagged, or he’ll have 
us roped, I can tell you—and as high as 
Haman. Bah! you make me ashamed 
that ever I held words with such a gull. 
Peace now, mind your business, and get 
me my drink. Iam going abroad—then 
to the Council.” 





The first person of consequence he 
accosted that day was Mr. Maitland. 
The Secretary went in desperate fear of 
him, as you could have told by the start 
he gave when he felt the heavy hand clap 
his shoulder. 

“What scares you, man?” The bluff 
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voice was heard all over the quadrangle, 
and many paused to see the play. ‘“ What 
scares you, man? You watch me like 
a hare—and me your good friend and 
all!” 

“T hope to serve your good lordship,” 
says Mr. Maitland, “in the service that 
holds us both.” 

“Yes, yes, we had best work together. 
Now see here, man—-come apart.” He 
took the unwilling arm, and bent to- 
wards the timorous ear. Men on the 
watch saw the Secretary’s interest grow 
as he listened: in the midst of their 
pacing he stopped of his own accord, and 
pulled up his companion. 

“Yes, my good lord, I could do that. 
There would be no harm.” 

“Let my Lord of Moray understand,” 
continues Lord Bothwell, “that signed 
words cannot say all that they import. 
That is reasonable. But such as they 
are, such as they bear, he himself must 
sign with the rest of us. I shall not act 
without him, nor can the Queen be 
served. Very well. Go to him presently, 
taking with you my Lord of Atholl. I 
seek first my Lord of Argyll, next my 
brother Huntly. We shall have the Earl 
of Crawfurd with us, Mar I doubt not 
also; the Lords Seton, Livingstone, 
Fleming, Herries . 

“These for certain,” says Maitland ; 
then hesitated. 

“Well, man? Out wi'’t.” 

“There is just this. Your lordship 
knows my Lord of Moray—a most politic 
nobleman.” 

* Politic! A pest!” 

“He is ever chary of putting hand to 
paper. I know of one bond, never signed 
by him. He wrote a letter, by which all 
thought But it purported nothing. 
However, that is happily past.” 

“ He signed away Davy,” says Bothwell 
very calmly. 

The Secretary turned quickly. “No, 
my lord, no! Upon my oath he never 
did. Nothing would make him.” 

Bothwell considered his twitching brows. 
“He signed the letter which you now 
have, Maitland. By that you hold him, 
cunning rogue though he be. Now, take 
me this way. If he signs not to me 
before the Council to the effect that what 
I sign there he signs also, I move no 
further.” 

** Your lordship will be wise. But 
Oh, his fingers are stiff at the pen!” 
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‘Master Cecil in England can make 
them supple,” says Bothwell, “ working 
at them through the palm. And so can 
you, my friend, if I make you.” 

Mr. Maitland closed his eyes. 

“You hold his letter,” Bothwell went 
on, ‘wherein he implicates himself in 
Davy’s killing. Now, if I go to him with 
this news ?” 

“Ha, my lord! But he knows very 
well that I have it.” 

“Of course he knows. But the Queen 
does not know it.* Now, if I tell him 
that you will use the letter against him 
with the Queen, Mr. Maitland, you will 
be hanged.” 

The Secretary flinched. ‘ My lord,” 
he said, ‘‘ what is it that you want from 
me?” 

“Your master’s sign-manual, hireling,” 
says Bothwell. ‘Go and get it.” 

He left him to scheme it out, of all 
wretches in Scotland at that hour the one 
I could pity the most. Maitland was a 
man who saw every head an empty pot 
compared with his own; and yet, by 
mere pusillanimity, he had to empty 
himself to fill them. He was a coward, 
must have countenance if he were to have 
courage. With a brain like his, a man 
might lord it over half Europe; yet the 
water in his heart made him bondslave 
of every old Scots thief in turn. The 
only two he dared to best and betray 
were-—— Well! we shall have to see him 
do it soon enough. And yet, I say, pity 
Mr. Maitland ! 

The Earl of Atholl, kindly, dull man, 
who was his friend through all, went with 
him now to beard the Bastard of Scotland. 
Bolt upright in his elbow-chair, his Bible 
on one hand, his sword and gloves on the 
other, my lord of Moray listened to what 
was said without movement. His face 
was a mask, his hands placid, his eyes 
fixed on the standish. Atholl talked, 
Maitland talked, but not a word was said 
of Bothwell so long as the first of these 
two was in the room. The moment he 
was out of it, the question came sharp 
and short. 

“Who stands in the dark of this, 
Maitland? Who is at your back ?” 

Maitland never lied to his master. 
“My lord, it was the Earl of Bothwell 
came suddenly upon me this morning.” 

“You surprise me, sir. I had not 


* My lord was wrong there. 


thought you shared confidences with that 
lord.” 

** Nor have I ever, my lord,” says Mait- 
land, with much truth ; “nor did I to-day. 
Such confidence as there was came from 
him.” 

** Did he confide in you indeed? And 
what had he for your ear?” 

The Secretary narrowed his eyes. 
** Matters, my lord, of such intimacy that 
I still marvel how they came to his know- 
ledge.” 

**T do not share your wonder. He is 
greatly trusted by the Queen.” 

“True, my lord. But such things as 
he knoweth are not, as I conjecture, fully 
known to her Majesty.” 

Now it was that the Earl of Moray 
looked solemnly at his servant. ‘* You 
shall name these things to me, Maitland, 
if you please.” 

‘He knoweth, my lord, for certain, 
the names of all who were privy to the 
bond for Davy’s slaughter.” 

“Why, yes, yes,” says Lord Moray, 
“no doubt but he does. For all of them 
were confessed to by the King, who, 
indeed, showed her Majesty the bond.” 

Mr. Maitland looked out of window. 
*‘T said, All who were privy, my lord. I 
did not refer to the bond. He knows 
more than is known to her Majesty ; but 
considers now what may be his duty in 
her regard.” 

My Lord Moray blinked like an owl 
that fears the light. He looked at his 
hands, sighed, cleared his brow of seams. 
“It would be well that I should confer 
with his lordship upon that matter, before 
the Council sits,” he said. ‘Pray you, 
ask him to favour me at his leisure— 
at his perfect leisure, Maitland. And 
when he is here—if he thinks well to 
come—it would be convenient that your- 
self were by, in case of need. ‘The 
matter is a high one, and we may be 
thankful of your experience. God speed 
you, Maitland. God speed you well!” 

Conference there then was between two 
acute intellects, which it would be profit- 
able to report, if one could translate it. 
But where, in a conversation, every other 
word is left out, the record must needs 
be tedious. The Queen was not once 
mentioned, nor the King neither. The 
Earl of Bothwell gave no hint that he 
knew his fellow-councillor dipped deep in 


She knew it perfectly well. 
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murder ; the Earl of Moray did not let 
it appear that he knew the other stripping 
for the same red bath. Each understood 
each ; each was necessary to the other; 
each knew how far he could go with his 
ally, and where their roads must fork ; 
above all, both were statesmen in confer- 
ence, to whom decency of debate was a 


tradition. Naming no names, fixing no 
prices, they haggled, nevertheless, as 


acutely as old wives on the quayside ; 
and Mr. Maitland, nimble between them, 
reduced into writing the incomprehen- 
sible. Thus it was that the Earl of 
Bothwell promised under his hand to be 
the friend of the Earl of Moray, “so far 
as lay within the Queen’s obedience” ; 
the Earl of Moray signified by the same 
tokens that he would attend the Council 
and further the Queen’s service in the 
matters to be moved by the Earl of 
Bothwell, ‘‘so far as lay within the 
province of a Christian.” Then Lord 
Bothwell, apparently satisfied, went away 
to his friend and brother-in-law, my Lord 


Huntly. 


To the Council—it was the seventh of 
October—came the lords : the Queen not 
present. It was a short and curious con- 
vocation, as silent as that of Hamlet’s 
politic worms, busy upon the affairs of 
Polonius. ‘The Earl of Huntly, as Chan- 
cellor, produced a parchment writing, 
which was held up, but not read. “ My 
lords,” he said, ‘‘ you shall see in the act 
of my hand at the pen a service tendered 
to our sovereign lady, the which, seeing 
you are acquainted with its nature, I do 
not discuss with your lordships. Active 
service of the prince, my lords, may be of 
two kinds: open movement against enemies 
avowed, and secret defence against a 
masked, ambushed enemy.” He_ signed 
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the writing, and passed it to the Earl of 
Moray. This one looked at it, read it 
through twice ; took a pen, inspected the 
point, dipped ; detected a hair in the quill, 
removed it, wiped his fingers, dipped 
again—and signed, “ James.” The parch- 
ment then went briskly about. Last to 
sign it, far below the others, was Mr. 
Maitland. 

And what was in this famous bond? 
The Master of Sempill, eager for news, 
got wind of it, and enshrined it in his 
Diurnall. He has— 

“ October the 9. At a Council two days 
since—the Q—— not present, Lut the 
“arl of Both. returned from the country 
—I hear from my wife, who had it from 
her father (there present), there was a 
bond passed round the board; read 
silently and signed by each lord present. 
lts terms: That the Q - only should 
be obeyed as natural sovereign, and the 
authority of her dearest consort, and of 
all others whomsoever, of no force without 
her pleasure first known. The Lords 
Both., Hun(tley), Mor(ay), Arg(yll), Atholl, 
and the Secretary signed this, among 





others. My father of present. Thus 
goeth a King out of Scotland. Jem. 


Great news for my lord of Mort(on) 
here... .” 

“The Q. will go to Jedburgh, I hear, 
to a Justice Court; my wife with her. 
She took leave of the lord of Bothw. 
after the Council. A long time to- 
gether. 4 

The Master was out in his dates. The 
very night after the Council Lord Both- 
well rode fast into Liddesdale ; and next 
day the Queen, with her brothers, Lord 
Huntly, and the Court, went over the 
hills to Jedburgh. The King was be- 
lieved to be in the West with his father, 
but no one knew for certain where he was. 


EnpD oF MEN’s BUSINESS. 


BOOK THE THIRD. 


MARKET OF 


CHAPTER I. 


STORMY OPENING. 


you first met with Des-Essars in 
the sunny garden at Nancy, and as 
yet I have but dipped into the curious 
little furtive book which, for my own part, 


| T is rather better than five years since 


WOMEN. 


I attribute to him without hesitation— 
Le Secret des Secrets, as it is called. For 
such neglect as this may be I have the 
first-rate excuse that it contains nothing to 
what has been my purpose ; all that there 
is of it, prior to the October 1566 where 
now we are, seeming to have been added 
by way of prologue to the Revealed 
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Mysteries he was inspired to declare 
Probably, no secrets had, so far, come in 


his way, or none worth speaking of. | 


‘“* Boys’ secrets,” as he says somewhere, 
“are truly but a mode of communicating 
news, which when it is particularly urgent 
to be spread, is called a secret. ‘The term 
ensures that it will be listened to with 
attention and repeated instantly.” You 
may gather, therefore, that Ze Secret des 
Secrets was not of this order, more 
especially since he tells us himself that it 
would never have been imparted at all 
but for the Queen’s, his mistress’s, danger. 
Plainly, then, he compiled his book in 
Queen Mary’s extreme hour of need, 
when her neck was beneath her “ good 
Sister’s ” heel—and only in the hope of 
withdrawing it. Those were hasty times 
for all who loved the poor lady ; the Secre¢ 
des Secrets bears signs of haste. Its 
author scamped his prologue, took his 
title for granted, and plunged off into the 
turmoil of his matter like the swimmer 
who goes to save life. But you and I, 
who know something about him by this 
time, have intelligence enough to deter- 
mine whether he was worthy, or likely 
to be judged worthy, of the keeping of a 
Queen’s heart. So much only I have 
thought fit to declare concerning the 
origin of a curious little book : for curious 
it 1s, partly in the facts it contains, and 
even more in the facts it seems to search 
for-—facts of mental process, as I may 
call them. ; 

He begins in this manner :— 

“ About ten of the clock on the night 
of the 6th—7th October ”—that is,: the 
reader sees, on the night when Bothwell 
kissed her in the Chequer Garden—‘‘ the 
Queen’s Majesty, who had been supposed 
alone, meditating in the garden, came stilly 
into the house, passed the hall, up the 
stair, and through the ante-room where I, 
Mr. Erskine, Mistress Seton and Mistress 
Fleming were playing at trumps; and on 
to her cabinet without word said to 
any one of us. We stood up as she came 
in, but none spake, for her looks and 
motions forbade it. She walked evenly 
and quickly, in a rapt state of the soul ; 
her head bent and hands clasped to- 
gether under her chin, just as a priest 
will go, carrying the Sacrament to the 
bedridden or dying. But presently, after 
she was gone, Mistress Fleming went to 
see whether she had need of anything ; 
and returned, saying that her Majesty 
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had been made ready for bed and lain 
down in it, without word, without prayers. 
Shortly afterwards the ladies went to their 
beds, and I sat alone in the ante-chamber 
on my duty of the night; and so sitting 
fell asleep with my face in my arm. 

‘* | suppose that it was midnight or there- 
about when I was awakened by a touch 
on my head, and starting up, saw the 
Queen in her bedgown, her hair all loose 
about her, standing above me. She said, 
smiling in a close way, ‘ Go, Baptist, fetch 
Adam Gordon, and return with him to 
me.’ I found and woke Monsieur de 
Gordon ; together we came back and 
together kneeled before her on our knees. 
She sat down by the table, her face shaded 
from the candle by her hand, and re- 
garded us for some time without speaking. 

**She then said that, although it might 
seen. very extraordinary to us, she had good 
reason for what she was about to do; that 
for the present we must believe it, and 
be sure that she would not impart to us 
her greatest secret had she not proved 
us worthy of the trust. Here staying a 
little, as if to compose her thoughts, I felt 
Monsieur de Gordon’s hand touch the 
back of mine, and took it, and held it 
until the end. The Queen then told us, 
without any more preface, that she should 
be called the happiest of women, in that, 
being beloved,. she loved truly again. 
She said that she had been consecrated a 
lover that very night by a pledge not only 
sweet in itself, but sweet as the assurance 
of all sweetness. She touched her 
mouth ; and ‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘ all unworthy 
as I am, this great treasure hath been 
bestowed into my keeping. See hence- 
forward in me, most faithful friends, not 
your mistress so much as your sister, a 
servant even as you are, devoted to the 
greatest service a woman can take upon 
her—subjection, namely, to Love, that 
puissant and terrible lord.’ 

“While we wondered she grew largely 
eloquent. Her soul, she said, was in his 
two hands ‘like a caught bird’; but such 
bondage was true freedom to the generous 
heart, being liberty to give. She owned 
that she was telling us things known to 
no others but herself and her beloved. 
‘I am your sister and_fellow-servant,’ 
said she, ‘whispering secrets in the dark. 
Marvel not at it; for women are so made 
that if they cannot confide in one or 
another they must die of the burning 
knowledge they have ; and I, alas, am so 
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placed that, with women all about me, 
and loving women, there is none, no, not 
one, in whom I can trust.’ 

‘‘T knew already who her lover was, 
and could not but agree with her in 
what she had to admit of her women. 
One and all they were against my lord 
of Bothwell. Mistress Livingstone hated 
him so vehemently she could not trust 
herself near him ; Mistress Fleming was at 
the discretion of Mr. Secretary Maitland, 
a declared enemy of his_ lordship’s ; 
Mistress Beaton was wife to a man who 
did not deny that he was still the servant 
of Lady Bothwell; in Mistress Seton my 
mistress never had confided. So she 
had some reasons in this for what she was 
pleased to do, and I was certain that she 
had others, not yet declared. Indeed, 
she hinted as much when she said that 
she had proved us and we approved 
ourselves, that she loved us and knew of 
our love for her. ‘In time to come,’ 
said she—‘I cannot tell how soon or in 
what sort, such matters being out of my 
hands—I may have to ask you other 
service than this of listening to my con- 
fidence ; I may require of you to dare 
great deeds, and to do them. If you 
will be my brothers, my sworn brothers, I 
shall see in you my champions-at-need, 
and be the happier for the knowledge. 
What say you, then, Baptist?’ she asked 
me; and ‘Adam, what say you?’ 

* Kneeling before her, our hands locked 
as aforesaid, we promised that we would 
keep her secret and do all her pleasure. 
I watched her throughout. She was 
quite composed, entirely serious, did not 
seem to imagine that she was playing 
a love-sick game—and was not, altogether. 
I am sure of that, watching her as I did. 
Monsieur de Gordon would not lift his 
head: her news, or her choice of him 
to listen to-it, made him look hot and 
ashamed. However, he promised as 
fully as I did; and when our word had 
been given she made either of us lift 
his right hand up, and stooped forward 
and kissed each open palm before she 
went away. Here is the beginning of 
Mysteries which I, unworthy servant, was 
privileged to share.” 

I am not, myself, prepared to say that 
there is more mystery in this than the 
young man put into the telling of it. 


Two days after the performance, at any 
rate, she set out for Jedburgh, as you 
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know, in a fine bold humour and with a 
fine company. She went in state and 
wore her state manners; rode for the 
most part between her brother Moray and 
the Earl of Huntly, seemed to avoid her 
women, and had little to say to them 
when of necessity they were with her. 
She did her bravest to be discreet, and 
there is no reason to suppose that anybody 
about her had more than an inkling of 
the true state of her heart. Lord Both- 
well’s leave-taking had been done in 
public the day before, and gallantly done. 
He had been at the pains to tell her that 
he was going to his wife, she to smile 
as she commended him for his honest 
errand. She had given him her hand 
and wished him well, and had not even 
followed him with her looks to the door. 
The Earl of Moray, not an observant man 
by nature, suspected nothing ; what Lord 
Huntly may have guessed he kept to 
himself. This poor speechless, enamoured 
nobleman! his trouble was that he kept 
everything to himself and congested his 
heart as well as his head-piece. So much 
so that the Queen once confessed to 
Adam Gordon, his brother, that she had 
“forgotten he was a lover of hers!” She 
spent the first night out at Borthwick, 
and next morning rode on to Jedburgh 
in madcap spirits—which were destined 
to be rudely checked by what she met 
there. A slap in the face, sharp enough 
to stop the breath, it was: news with which 
the town was humming. It seemed that 
the Earl of Bothwell had fought in the 
hills with Elliot of Park, had slain his 
man, and been slain of him. 

My Lord Moray was the first to bear 
her this tale; and when he told it—just 
as nakedly as I have put it up there—she 
turned upon him a tense, malignant face, 
and said that he lied. ‘‘ Madam, I grieve,” 
says he—‘“ my lord of Bothwell lies dead 
in Liddesdale.” ‘O liar, you lie!” she 
said, ‘‘or God lives not and reigns.” 
Many persons heard her, and saw the 
proud man flinch; and then Des-Essars, 
young Gordon and Maitland all broke into 
the room together, each with his version 
gathered out of gossip. My lord was not 
killed, as had been feared at first, but 
sorely wounded, lying at Hermitage, three 
doctors about him, and despaired of. 
“One doctor! one doctor!” cried Adam, 
correcting Maitland. 

“*T waited by him,” says Des-Essars, 
“and then, while she looked wildly from 
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one face to another, I said that it was true 
there was but one doctor, but that the 
case was none so desperate. She flew 
at me. ‘How do you know this? How 
do you know it?’ I replied that I had 
just got the tale from French Paris. I 
think she would have fallen if 1 had not 
put my hands out, which made her draw 
back in time. ‘French Paris!’ cried 
she ; ‘ why, then, my lord has sent word. 
Fly, fly, fly, Baptist: bring him to me.’ 
This I did, to the great discomfiture of 
one, at least, in her company.” 

Thus Des-Essars turns his honours to 
account. 

She saw the valet alone, and sent him 
away with his pockets lined: afterwards 
her spirits rose so high that had Moray 
noticed nothing he must have been the 
most careless of men. She made in- 
ordinately much of Des-Essars, fondling 
him in all men’s sight; she gave him a 
gold chain to hang round his neck, and 
said, in her brother’s presence, that she 
would belt him an earl when he was 
older ; “for thus should the prince reward 
faithful service and the spoken truth.” 
He affected not to have heard her—but 
it was idle to talk of secrets after that. 
Here was a rent in the bag big enough 
for the cat’s head. 

And it would appear that she herself 
was aware of it, for after a couple of 
days, just enough time for the necessary 
ceremonial business of her coming, she 
gave out publicly her intention to ride 
into Liddesdale, and her pleasuré that 
Moray, Huntly and the Secretary should 
accompany her. Others would she none, 
save grooms and a few archers. My Lord 
Moray bowed his head in sign of obedi- 
ence, but spoke his thoughts to no man. 
He kept himself aloof from the Court as 
much as he could, in a house of his own, 
received his suitors and friends there at 
all hours, maintained considerable state— 
more grooms at his doors than at the 
Queen’s. Some thought he was en- 
trenching himself against the day when 
his place might be required of him ; some 
thought that day not far off. All were 
baffled by the Queen’s choice of him and 
his acquiescence. 

Betimes in a morning which broke with 
gales and wild fits of weeping from the sky, 
she set out, going by Bedrule, Hobkick, 
and the shoulder of Windburgh Hill. 


Nothing recked she, singing her snatches 
songs, 


of French whether it blew or 
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rained; and the weather had so little 
mercy on her that she was wetted through 
before she had won to Stitchell—the most 
southerly spur of a great clump of Jand 
from which, on a fair day, you can look 
down upon all Liddesdale and the Vale 
of Hermitage. There, on that windy 
edge, in a driving rain which blew her 
hair to cling about and sheathe her face 
like jagged bronze, she stayed, and peered 
down through the mist to see her trysting- 
place. But a dense shower blotted out 
the valleys ; and the castle of the Hermit- 
age lies low, scowling in shade be the 
sun never so high. Undaunted still, 
although she saw nothing but the storm 
drowning the lowlands, it added to her 
zest that what she sought so ardently lay 
down there in mystery. Singing, shaking 
her head —-all her colours up for this day 
of hide-and-seek—fine carmine, gleaming 
nut-brown eyes, scarlet lips parted to 
show her white teeth—she looked a 
bacchante drunk upon fierce draughts of 
weather, a creature of the secret places 
of the earth, stung by some sly god. 
The bit in her teeth, fretting, shaking her 
head—who now should rein her up? Two 
out of the three men with her watched 
her closely as she stood on_ Stitchell, 
resolving this doubt ; the third, who was 
Huntly, would not look at her. Primly 
pried my lord of Moray out of the 
corners of his eyes, and pursed his lips 
and ruled his back more than common 
stiff. But gloomily looked Mr. Maitland, 
as he chewed a sour root: he felt himself 
too old for such a headlong service as hers 
must be, and too weary of schemes to 


work with Moray against her. Yet he 
must choose—he knew it well. Finely 


he could read within the chill outlines of 
that master of his destiny all the sombre 
exhilaration which he was so careful 
to hide. “He hath set his lures, this 
dark fowler ; he hath his hand upon the 
cords. ‘The silly partridge wantons in the 
furrow: nearly he hath his great desire, 
But what to me are he and his desires, 
O my God? What are they to me?” 
He thought of Mary Fleming now at her 
prayers, thanking her Saviour for the 
glory of his love. His love—Maitland’s 
love ! Lord, Lord, if he dared to mingle 
in so fragrant a pasture as hers, what 
should he do raking in the midden with 
an Earl of Moray? Overdriven, fragile, 
self-wounding wretch —pity this Mait- 
land. 
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It is true that Lord Moray saw the 
partridge in the shadow of the net; it is 
true that he was elated in his decent 
Scots way ; but you would have needed 
the trained eyesight of Maitland to detect 
the quiver of the nerves. The Queen 
broke in upon all reflections, coming to- 


wards them at a canter: “ Get on, sirs, 
geton! The hours grow late, and we 
cannot see our haven. Come with me, 
brother ; come, my Lord Huntly.” Down 
into the racing mists they went, squelching 
through quag and. moss. 

Hermitage made the best show it could 
in the Sovereign’s honour. Every horse 
in the country was saddled and manned 
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by some shag-haired Hepburn or another. 
Where Hermitage Water joins Liddel 


they met her in a troop, which broke at 
her advance and lined the way. 

No pleasant sight, this, for my lord 
of Moray. 
when he saw them. 


“The Hepburns!” cried he, 
“Caution, Madam, 


caution here. 
a treachery ?” 

“La-la-la,” says the Queen. ‘‘ Me- 
thinks, I should know a traitor when I 
see him. Come, my lord, come with 
me.” But when he would not, she 
struck her horse on the flank, and Huntly 
spurred to follow her close. Cantering 
freely into the midst, she held out her 


What and if they compass 
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hand, saying, “Sirs, you are well met. 
Am I well come?” 

They closed about her, howling their 
loyalty, and some leaned over the saddle- 
peak to catch at her skirt to kiss it. She 
made them free of her hand, let them 
jostle and mumble over that ; they fought 
each other for a touch of it, struck out at 
the horses’ heads to fend them off while 
they spurred on their own; they battled, 
cursed, and howled—for all the world 
like schoolboys at a cake. To Moray’s 
eyes she was lost, swallowed up in this 
horde of cattle-thieves ; for he saw the 
whole party now in motion, jingling and 
bickering into the white mist. He lifted 
up a protestant hand. “Oh, Mr. Mait- 
land, oh, sir, what cantrips are these ? ” 

“She is the Scythian Diana,” says 
Maitland, grinning awry, “and these are 
her true believers. We are dullards not 
to have known it.” 

“She is Diana of the Ephesians, I 
largely gather,” his master replied. “Come, 
come, we must follow to the end.” For 
his own part, he judged the end not far. 


Her dripping skirts so clung about her— 
to say nothing that she was rigid with 
stiffness and shot all over with rheumatic 
pains—she had to be helped from the 
saddle and supported by force into the 
house. A bound victim of love, tied by 
the knees! upon Huntly’s arm and 
Ormiston’s she shuffled into the hall, and 
stood in the midst, boldly claiming a 
hospitable entreaty. It was sorry to see 
her eager spirit hobbled by a body so 
numbed. As from the trap some bright- 
eyed creature of the wood looks out, so 
she, swaying there on two men’s arms, 
testified her incurable hope by colour and 
quick breath. But calm and cold, as the 
moon that rides above a winter night, 
stood the Countess of Bothwell with her 
women, and stately curtsied. 

The Queen laughed as she swayed. 
“T am a mermaid, my child,” says she, 
“sadly encumbered by my weeds. I 
have lost my golden comb, and my 
witching song is gone in a croak. You 
need not fear to take me in.” 

The young Countess said, “Suffer me 
conduct your Majesty to the chambers. 
All the household stuff is at your service.” 

She shook her head. ‘“ Witchcraft 


may come back with comfort! No, no, 
my dear, I will not plunder you. I shall 


do very well as I am.” Madness! She 
was on pin-points till she saw her lover ; 
but it was not that which made her refuse 
warmth and dry clothes. It was a word 
of her own, which had turned aside as she 
used it and given her a stab. Would 
she not “ plunder” this lady, good lack ? 
She had a scruple, you perceive. 
Tongue-tied Huntly was in great dis- 
tress. ‘I would heartfully urge you, 


Madam——” and so forth; and his sister 
made the cold addition that all was 
prepared. 


The Queen was now trembling. “ You 
are kind—but I have no need. I am 
very well, and cannot stay long. Let 
me fulfil my errand—see my wounded 
councillor—and depart. Come, take me 
to him now. Will you do me this kind- 
ness?” She spoke like a child, with 
eagerness too simple to be indecent. 

“JT will prepare my lord, Madam, for 
the high honour you propose him,” says 
the Countess, after a moment’s pause, 

“Yes, yes—go now.” 

She went to the fire and held her 
shaking hands towards it. Do what she 
could, there was no staying the shivering- 
fits, nor the clouds of steam that came 
from her, nor the ring of water round her 
skirts. 

Huntly was miserable. ‘I beseech 
you, I beseech you, Madam, dry yourself. 
This is Oh, but you run _ into 
grave peril. I would that I could make 
you believe that all this house is yours, 
and all hearts in it-——” 

“All hearts—all hearts—it may he,” 
she said with a break in her voice ; “ but 
some there are here with no hearts. Ah, 
what heart is in a body that would not 
find some pity for me ?” 

He was dreadfully moved, leaned 
ardently towards her. ‘Madam! Madam! 
You know my heart—I have never hid it 
from you. You talk of pity. Why, is not 
the piteous heart acquaint with pitifulness? 
Ah, then pity me! Let me serve you.” 

Then her ague ceased, and she looked 
at him full, with brimming eyes. ‘Take 
me up to him, Huntly. I cannot bear 
myself.” 

The fine colour flushed him. ‘Come, 
Madam ; I will take you.” 

She followed him up the stair 
the Earl of Moray’s eyes followed her. 








and 


Here is one difference between imagi- 
nation and fancy, that the first will leap 
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full-fledged into the life of the upper 
air from the egg of its beginning, while 
the second crouches long callow in the 
nest, and must be fostered into plumage 
before it can take its pretty flights. Here, 
of these two who had been separate for a 
week, the woman had flown far beyond 
the man’s wayfaring, and stood upon a 
height which he could scarcely hope to 
see. To keep touch with her might call 
for all his wit. For what had actually 
passed between them but a couple of 
snatched kisses in the dark ? No more, 
upon his honour, to his sense. And 
though he had built upon them a fine 
castle—with the bricks of Spain—he 
would have been the first to own himself 
a fool for so doing. But she! Not only 
had she reared a fair solid house of 
chambers and courts, but she had lived 
with him in it, a secret life. Here she 
had had him safe since the hour he left 
her. In her thought he was bound to 
her, she to him, by sacraments; they 
were, like all lovers, of eternal eld. No 
beginning and no end will love own up 
to. It is necessary to remember this. 
Therefore, while he made an effort to 
get up from the bed on which he lay 
strapped, she had prevented him by 
running forward and kneeling lover-wise 
by his side. As she had hoped, she was 
now lower than he, nearer the floor ; 
thence she had looked searchingly in his 
face, but said nothing, too full of love, 
too bashful to begin. The Countess 
stood at the bed-head, her brother Huntly 
drooped at the foot. ‘The Queen had no 
eyes for them. 
“Speak to me of your welfare 
me. I have been in great grief.” 
To this he could only stammer some 
words of thanks, not perceiving yet by 
any means on what side to take her. 
But she would have none of his thanks. 
“You must speak to me, for I have 
dreamed deeply of this hour. Ah, how 
they have stricken you!” She touched 
his bandages, lingering about that one 
upon his head as if she could not leave 





assure 


it alone. ‘‘Oh, curious knife, to search 
so deep! Oh, greedy Park, to take so 
much! But I think I should have taken 


more—had I been wiser.” 
“Rise, Madam, rise,” he said, ‘for I 
must rise. I may not see you kneeling.” 
She laughed. “TI shall tell you my 
wicked thought when I knew that I 
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should see you lying here,” she said, 
“and then you will not grudge me my 
knees. No, but you shall shrive me 
again as once before you did—if you 
are merciful to poor women.” 

As it was evident that she disregarded 
and would disregard any company in the 
room, Huntly began to speak, with a 
good deal of dignity. “ Madam, by your 
leave F 

She looked about, and saw him ready 
to quit her. ‘“‘ Yes, yes,” she said, ‘‘do 
what you will”; and turned to her 
absorbing service. 

“ Come, sister,” said Huntly, and beck- 
oned out the Countess, who swiftly fol- 
lowed him. He shut the chamber door. 

The Countess had great self-command. 
“Will you tell me what this means, 
Huntly ?” 

He looked at her, knitting his black 
brows. ‘I think you know very well, 
sister.” 

As she was walking away from him to 
her own chamber, he called her back. 
She had her hand on the latch. ‘* Well?” 
she said, ‘‘ what more ?” 

‘“This much,” said he. ‘ You see how 
it is now with those two. What you 
purpose to do in the likely flow of affairs 
I know not; but I know my own part. 
I cannot forget that I stand debtor to 
her for my honour, my mere life, and 
all my hope in the world. She has 





‘suffered, been very friendless, forsaken 


oft, betrayed on all hands—mine among 
them. She may suffer yet more; but 
not again by me, nor I hope by any of 
my kin. She will be forsaken again ; 
but I will never forsake her now. She 
will need friends in time to come: well, 
she may reckon upon one. Long ago I 
prayed her to trust Gordon, and at the 
time she had little cause to do it. Now 
you shall see her answer my desire— 
and not in vain. So much, for all that 
she hath forgiven in me, and for all 
that she hath redeemed for me—so 
much, I tell you, I owe her.” 

The Countess returned his gaze with 
no less steadfastness, from under brows 
no less serried. ‘‘ And I,” she said, “a 
Gordon as much as you are, do owe her 
more than you choose to acknowledge for 
your part. Nor shall I forget my debt.” 

She went into her chamber ; but Huntly 
remained in the gallery outside the shut 
doors. 


(To be continued. ) 
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BY HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE. 


ITHIN a short time New York 
will possess the finest zoological 
garden in the world. It is 

at once the largest and most up-to-date 
Zoo ever built, a veritable paradise for the 
preservation of all kinds of animal life. 
Some idea of its immense size may be 
gauged from the fact that it occupies no 
less than 261 acres of ground. It is eight 
times as large as the garden at Regent’s 
Park, London, and four times as big as 
the famous Berlin Zoo. 

This new giant of zoological enterprises 
owes its inception to the efforts of the 
New York Zoological Society, which 
sprang into existence in 1895. It was 
not until July 1898 that the Society took 
over a large tract of ground on the out- 
skirts of the city and decided to convert 
it into a vast zoological park. ‘The strides 
made have been simply phenomenal. 
Fifteen large animal houses have been 
erected, as well as some twenty-five dens 
and aviaries. ‘Twenty-two ranges for the 
larger animals have also been laid out, 
miles of wire-fencing have been built, as 
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well as long stretches of roads and walks. 
To-day the Zoo boasts of 2,200 animals, 
representing over five hundred species, or 
almost as many animals as can be séen 
in the London garden. All these animals 
have been purchased and collected within 
the last four years. : 

Before describing the various houses 
with their vast collection of wild and 
curious animals, it is as well to note the 
position of the park. It is to be found 
in the borough of Bronz, in Greater New 
York, and is, consequently, often referred 
to as the Bronz Park or Zoo. It is 
accessible to the public by both rail and 
tramcar from all parts of New York. It 
is nearly a mile long and three-fifths of a 
mile in width. One-third of this vast 
area is covered by heavy forest, one-third 
by open forest, the remaining third con- 
sisting of open woods and glades. Next 
to the animals the large primeval forest 
constitutes the chief natural attraction, 
and for this reason is rigidly preserved. 
In this great enclosure there are four 
lakes, while a river also runs through 
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the garden. It also boasts of a natural 
waterfall and a large rocking-stone. This 
latter, which is composed of granite, is 
7 feet 6 inches high and ro feet thick. 
It is calculated to weigh thirty tons, and 
is adroitly poised on one of its angles on a 
smooth pedestal of rock. A pressure of 
about fifty pounds exercised on the most 
southern angle of the stone causes its 
apex to swing north and south about two 
inches. 

There are various entrances to this 
twentieth-century Zoo, but going in by 
way of Boston Road we first come to 
the buffalo range. The herd comprises 
sixteen magnificent specimens of these 
shaggy monsters, who roam about at will 
in an enclosure of twenty acres. ‘This is 
only twelve acres short of the entire area 
ofthe London Zoo. Although the animals 
have such a vast space in which to roam, 
visitors can always see them by walking 
right on top of the buffalo house, whence 
a view of the whole range can be obtained. 
The one aim of the promoters has been 
to give the public an opportunity of 
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To the right of the buffalo range is the 
great rocking-stone, a few minutes’ walk 
from which brings one to the bear dens, 
of which there are nine. Against the base 
of the bare granite cliff a spacious floor 
of concrete has been divided by light and 
open steel fences. This cagework runs 
right up the face of the cliff and along its 
top. After atrial of many different colours 
the ironwork was painted a dull olive 
shade, which has proved very satisfactory 
to the eye and in harmony with the 
rocks and trees. Along the base of the 
cliff extends a series of dry and warm 
sleeping-dens. Each den is 32 feet by 
70 feet in dimensions, and the facilities 
for climbing on rocks and trees are such 
that no well-regulated bear can long resist 
them. Each enclosure is provided with 
three spacious dry sleeping-dens and a 
bathing-pool. 

The collection of bears is one of the 
most interesting features of the park. 
There are now forty specimens, represent- 
ing fourteen different species. The bear 
seen in our photograph is found on Kadiak 





A buffalo herd. 


studying wild beasts in conditions that 
approximate to their natural state, and 
that they have succeeded in their efforts 
will be apparent after a perusal of this 
article. 


Island, Alaska, and is said to be the 
largest of all living bears. The collection 
also boasts of two fine Polar bears. ‘They 
have earned the title of the ‘‘ Wrestlers,” 
from the fact that they are always wrestling 
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with each other. The nine dens have cost 
about £1,000 each to build. 

The principal outdoor attraction in the 
summer months is the great flying-cage 
for birds, the largest ever built. It is 
152 feet long, 72 feet wide, and 55 feet 
high. It cost £1,790 to erect. A block 
of ten three-storey houses could comfort- 
ably stand within it, with a pavement 
in front and back yards 25 feet deep. 
Three forest trees and numerous large 








species of ibis, and innumerable other 
birds, the whole making an attractive and 
fascinating spectacle. 

Of the fifteen large animal houses, first 
and foremost comes the lion house. It 
represents the most modern building of 
its kind, having many features not found 
in any other similar structure. Before 
its erection was undertaken, Professor 
William T. Hornaday—the director of 
the park, to whose courtesy the writer 
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bushes have been enclosed by the cage. 
In the centre there is a spacious pool. 
The whole represents an attempt to do 
for certain large and small birds precisely 
what has been done for the hoofed 
animals, the beaver, otter, and other 
species—to give them a section of nature’s 
own domain. In this huge enclosure 
they can fly to and fro, build nests, and 
rear their young in real freedom. It 
contains flamingoes, herons, storks, various 


is indebted for much valuable assistance 
in the preparation of this article—took 
a journey to Europe and inspected the 
lion houses in the various well-known 
Zoos. It is a curious fact that no two 
lion houses in the world’s great zoological 
gardens are alike. For that reason the 
one at New York is particularly interesting. 
It is a magnificent, artistic, and roomy 
building, a fit habitation for the king 
of beasts and his near relatives. 
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It boasts of many features entirely 
original, noteworthy among which is the 
use of wire netting in place of the heavy 
iron bars. ‘The mesh is three inches 
square, and is preferable to the con- 
ventional iron bars in that it affords a 
better view of the animals and does away 
with the prison idea which iron bars 
naturally suggest. The end of each wire 
is wrapped around a heavy frame of 
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in length and rio feet 
centre, 

There are twelve interior cages, six of 
them measuring 18 feet by 22 feet. Each 
cage is provided with two sleeping-dens, 
which can be closed: during the day. 
The top of the sleeping-dens has been 
finished in the form of a balcony, approach 
to which is obtained by stumps of trees. 
There are six exterior cages, the largest 


wide at the 
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A pair of orang-outangs. 


round wrought iron, twisted lightly upon 
itself, and the end soldered down. Each 
wire has a tensile strength of 4500 lb. 
It is impossible for the animals to break 
through it, there being good reason to 
believe that if the attachments of the 
angle iron held fast an elephant could 
not force its way out. This interesting 
animal house has been built at a cost 
of £30,000. Over all it is 240 feet 


being 38 feet wide and 42 feet deep. 
It has a glass roof and a front of 
wire-netting, just as is the case in the 
interior of the building. - The temperature 
is regulated automatically by means of a 
powerful hot-water system, run by the 
use of compressed air and electricity. It 
is the latest invention for scientific heating. 

Mention may also be made of the 
studio at one end of the building, where 
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artists can sit and make sketches of the 
various animals from life without fear of 
interruption. ‘The model-stand is a wire- 
fronted cage 19 feet long, g feet deep, 
and 7 feet high, with its floor raised,2 feet 
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present to the garden on her birthday, 
she replied, ‘“‘’ The biggest hairy-headed 


lion in the world, Papa.” Mr. Carnegie’s 
’ g 


comment on her reply was quite character- 
istic. ‘‘ Naturally,” he said, ‘‘she chose 





The studio cage in lion house. 


6 inches above that of the room in front. 
The back, top, and sides of the cage are 
composed of solid plate-glass. ‘The roof 
glass is opaque, the remainder clear. To 
control the light, dark olive-green shades 
on rollers, easily controlled from the front, 
have been provided. The animal selected 
is transferred in a novel manner. It is 
enticed into a shifting cage, which is 
brought up through the floor. The sub- 
ject is then liberated, when the cage sinks 
until the top comes flush with the floor. 
The building boasts of a very good 
representative collection of the larger 
cats, including lions, tigers, panthers, 
jaguars and cheetahs. ‘The latest arrival 
is a fine specimen of the snow leopard 
purchased from Mr. Hagenbeck’s agent, 
at a cost of £180. Chief among the 
lions is Hannibal, a fine male Barbary 
lion with a magnificent mane. He was 
given to the Zoo as a present from Mr. 
Carnegie’s little daughter. When her 
father asked her what she would like to 


the most expensive animal, but her 
promise will be made good.” Hannibal 
was purchased from Mr. Carl Hagenbeck, 
the animal dealer of Hamburg, and is 
said to be the finest specimen of the 
male lion now.in captivity. His keepers 
declare that he is well aware of that fact, 
and when in Hamburg he developed the 
habit of posing in the centre of his cage 
for admiration. 

Next in importance among the big 
buildings comes the monkey house, which 
is said to be absolutely odourless. ‘The 
sides, top, and bottom of all the cages 
are built of non-absorbent lignolith, a fire- 
proof material akin to asphalt, but warm 
to the touch like wood. The temperature 
can be controlled automatically, and the 
heat can be kept at any desired grade, no 
matter whether the windows are opened 
or closed. It is an attractive and artistic 
building, 162 feet in length, 74 feet in 
width, and erected at a cost of £15,000. 

There are forty interior cages, capable 
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of accommodating about 250 specimens, 
and eleven exterior cages, two of the 
latter being of great size. Mention must 
also be made of the monkey grove, a 
pretty little enclosure, containing about 
a dozen trees from 30 to 50 feet in 
height. In the warm weather the animals 
are admitted into the grove, which is so 
situated that visitors can easily see them. 
The doors leading to the outdoor cages 
are so designed that the monkeys can 
open them of their own free will and pass 
in and out as they please. At present 
the collection numbers 190 specimens, 
including two fine orang-outangs and two 
young chimpanzees. These, by the way, 
have been taught to dine in public for the 
amusement of children and visitors. They 
sit at table, drink out of cups, and eat 
from plates like human beings. 

Of the twenty-two animal-ranges in the 
park it is hardly necessary to add that 
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break through it, and yet so light as to be 
at a little distance actually invisible, thus 
preventing the disfigurement of the garden. 
Each boasts of a shelter-house for its 
occupants, and also of one or more 
macadamised yards, called ‘ corrals,” into 
which the herds are driven whenever the 
ground in the ranges is so soft from 
excessive rains that the turf is liable to 
be seriously damaged by their hoofs. 
Starting at the north-western entrance we 
have first the mule deer range, opposite 
to which is the axis deer enclosure. ‘The 
axis is the handsomest of all the tropical 
deer. There are also ranges for Virginia 
deer, red deer, caribou deer, fallow deer, 
elk and antelopes. The wild sheep and 
goats must feel very much at home on their 
spacious hills, which are 500 feet long, 
130 feet wide, and 25 feet high. For 
grazing animals that love to climb and 
pose on the sky-line, the slopes of bare 
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The Polar bear den. j 


been laid out with great skill 
and taste. ‘The largest, of course, is that 
given over to the buffaloes. Each range 
is surrounded by a high fence of hard 
steel wire, so strong that no animal could 


they have 


rocks, set in patches of hard green turf, 
are almost ideal. Here and there roomy 
caves have been constructed in such a 
manner that they are warm in winter, 
cool in summer, and dry at all times. 
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In the deer ranges. 


Space forbids a detailed description of 
the small aviaries, ponds, and_ pools, 
scattered about the grounds and arranged 
with much artistic taste and skill. At the 
time of writing, a fine antelope house 
with twenty-two outside yards had just 


been completed. Several buildings are 
in course of completion, including an 
ostrich and cassowary house, a_ small 
mammals’ house, a large bird house, deer 
house, and llama house. One of the first 
buildings to be finished in this up-to-date 
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Zoo was the reptile house. It is said 
to contain the finest and largest collection 
of snakes and other creeping things seen 
in the whole of America. It is 146 feet 
long and too feet in width. Over 
£10,000 has been spent upon the build- 
ing alone. There are 700 specimens of 
snakes in this one building. Among the 
larger is a python 27 feet in length, an 
anaconda 16 feet in length, and a king 
cobra 12 feet long. ‘The snake upon which 
the cobra feeds is usually a water-snake, or 
a black-snake, which has first been fed on 
a guinea-pig and then literally stuffed with 
mice and frogs. This “snake sausage,” 
as the keepers call it, is made as rich 
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is taken from the water and massaged, 
in order to bring about a re-establishment 
of the natural circulation, which has been 
in abeyance through lack of exercise. 
The snake is then rubbed all over with 
vaseline, receiving a vaseline massage 
regularly for about two weeks. If the 
reptile is shedding its skin, all the portions 
of the old skin are removed. Should 
a keeper receive a bite from a poisonous 
reptile he is at once given a peculiar 
medicine, obtained by inoculating a horse 
with cobra venom until the animal is 
impervious to the poison. So far this 
has always had the desired effect. 

The Professor has many interesting 
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Dining in public. 


and nourishing as possible before it is 
given to the cobra. The feeding of the 
snakes is done at night. A rat, guinea- 
pig, or chicken just killed is thrust slowly 
into the snake’s den on the end of a pole. 
As a rule the snake will instantly strike 
its fangs into the morsel -and proceed to 
swallow it in its customary whole-souled 
fashion. If gor mortis has begun in the 
food given to the snakes they will not 
touch it. 

Professor Ditmars, head of the reptile 
house, has decidedly methods of his own 
in dealing with snakes. On a snake’s 
arrival at the Zoo it is at once removed 
from its box and placed in a tank of tepid 
water. After a bath and a long rest it 





stories to tell of exciting experiences with 
his strange pets. The big python, Czarina, 
has given him a few anxious moments. 
Soon after her arrival it was found that 
she was suffering from canker of the 
mouth, a disease all too common among 
the big reptiles. As she measured 25 
feet in length, and exhibited strength 
that matched her hostile disposition, the 
task of taking her from the cage and 
washing the affected mouth presented no 
little difficulty. Yet for a period of two 
months she was daily taken from her den 
by a gang of men, her mouth forced open 
and washed withan antiseptic, and replaced 
in the cage. ‘These humane efforts to cure 
her of her complaint were by no means 
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appreciated by Czarina, and the moment 
she was pronounced out of further danger 
she stubbornly refused to eat. Accord- 
ingly, four large rabbits were killed, sewed 
together with twine, and run down her 
throat on an eight-foot bamboo pole until 
only a few inches of the pole protruded 
from her mouth. ‘Twelve men held the 
snake during this process, and when the 
pole had been removed, leaving the rabbits 
behind it, the monster reptile was hurriedly 
placed in the cage, where she immediately 
started to disgorge the meal. A stream 


of water played along her body, however, 
quickly caused her to assume a fighting 
mood, and was efficacious in inducing 
her to swallow the rabbits. For eleven 
months the python was fed in this forcible 
manner. 

Altogether there are three hooded 
cobras in the collection, and not so very 
long ago they engaged in a vicious dis- 
cussion regarding their food, with the 
result that one of them, the largest of 
the specimens, received a bite through its 
lower jaw. A bad abscess formed, and 
the cobra was taken from its cage, and 
after a very delicate operation, involving 


j The monkey house. ae 


great care and skill, a portion of the jaw- 
bone, which had become diseased, was 
removed. ‘The snake was in the doctor’s 
hands for three weeks, and during that 
period was nourished with beaten eggs, 
forced down its throat with a syringe. 
Many tons of rice, bread, fish, meat, and 
vegetables are consumed by occupants of 
this wonderful Zoo daily. The bears alone 
get one hundred loaves of bread each 
day. The allowance of meat for each 
bear is five ‘pounds approxfmately, there 
being a variation according to the size 





of the animal. ‘To be kept in good con- 
dition a bear must not be permitted to 
eat too much meat. The bear dens, 
however, are strewn liberally with bread, 
fish, and vegetables, no attempt being 
made to fix.any particular quantity, as 
it has been found to be beneficial to the 
animals to nibble food whenever the whim 
seizes them. - The lions and tigers, and 
other members of the cat family whose 
food consists almost entirely of meat, are 
allowed from eight to twelve pounds of 
fresh beef daily, according to the size 
of the particular beast. ‘lhe seals and 
sea-lions consume large supplies of fresh 
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fish, and are always more or less hungry. 
During the year 1900 the 700-odd reptiles 
consumed amongst them some 1,775 rats, 
an equal number of mice, 1,456 English 
sparrows, 624 small chickens, 208 large 
chickens, 210 pigeons, 1,300 eggs, 272 


greatest credit upon its principals. ‘They 
have now spent over £1,300,000 upon 
the enterprise ; and, remembering what 
has been accomplished with this sum, the 
money has undoubtedly been well and 
economically used. ‘The ground is the 
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rabbits, 312 guinea-pigs, 18,000 meal- 
worms, 25,500 live fish, 2,000 toads, 
2,000 frogs, and 2,500 lb. of vegetables 
and fruit. 

This giant of Zoos is entirely managed 
by the New York Zoological Society, and 
the able manner in which it has planned 
and built up the garden reflects the 


Ox. 


property of the New York city authorities, 
and is maintained by them. ‘The Bronz 
Park, therefore, as the Americans call it, 
is a public institution, and the garden is 
open free to the public on all holidays, 
and on Sundays and every day of the 
week excepting Monday and Thursday, 
when a small fee is charged. 


The photographs are given by fermisston of the New York Zoological Soctety. 
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BY JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Lord, what is man? why should he cost Thee 
So dear? what had his ruin lost Thee ? 
Lord, what is man, that Thou hast over-bought 
So much a thing of nought? . 
Love is too kind, I see; and can 
Make but a simple merchant-man. 

RICHARD CRASHAW. 


ACHEL, meanwhile, had been 
forbidden by Dr. Rench to leave 
her room, and she spent the day 

in a fever of suspense. Federan, after 
the races, had sent her a telegram, but 
when it came she placed it on the table 
by her bedside and left it there unopened, 
dreading to read its contents. 

“If he has lost the race, Tagg,” she 
said, ‘‘I shan’t be able to bear his de- 
pression, and if anything has happened to 
him, it is my own death-warrant.” 


Tagg implored her to break the 
envelope. 

““T dare not. I’m such a coward. See 
how I’m trembling,” said Rachel. 

About five o’clock in the afternoon 


Tagg suggested that she might saunter 
into the village and hear what rumours 
were afloat. 

This Rachel forbade. ‘I can’t be left 
alone. I die at every sound. Who 
would be a woman? Why did I let him 
ride? I could have kept him away !” 

“And he would have hated you ever 
after for making him break his word. 
That’s men all over,” said Tagg. ‘ Last 
time he won, I remember, he came over 
to see his aunts, and the people stood 
at corners to cheer him. ‘The wind is 
in the right quarter now: if there’s any 
cheering, I can hear it.” 

“Listen with all your might,” said 
Rachel. 

Tagg perched herself on the high 
window-sill ; Rachel swallowed a sleeping- 
draught and folded her hands. Half an 
hour passed. Then Tagg, with a cry, 
thrust her head out of the window. 

“They are cheering. I hear them 
distinctly.” 

“Tt is your fancy,” said Rachel: “listen 
again.” 


They both listened. The sound was 


faint, but it was unmistakable, and_ it 
came a little nearer, grew a little louder. 

“ Could they be cheering anybody else ?” 
asked Rachel. 

“Now is the time,” said Tagg, “to 
open the telegram.” 

The sleeping draught had dulled the 
acuteness of Rachel’s feelings, and she 
broke the seal. 

“ T have won. Am coming,” she read. 

She threw her arms round ‘Tagg’s neck, 
she cried, she laughed. 

“They are cheering him. He will 
take his right place in the county yet. 
He shall go into Parliament.” She 
repeated this half a dozen times, and 
kissed ‘Tagg and kissed the telegram. 

Tagg retorted by shedding a few tears 
and losing her temper. 

“You might have known this two 
hours ago if you had opened the thing, 
and you need not have taken that beastly 
drug. And now, instead of having plenty 
of time to dress in, you must hurry your- 
self.” 

Garments of every shade, every material 
and every fashion were brought, by Tagg, 
from the wardrobes. Some of the gowns 
had never been worn, others were almost 
shabby. 

“This comes of giving in to so many 
fancies,” said Tagg. 

At last her mistress chose a dress 
copied from one worn by Bernhardt in the 
first act of Francesca de Rimint. 

“It won't suit you to-day, said Tagg. 
*“1’d wear something more like veal Zéfe— 
one of the embroidered muslins. It looks 
quiet—more like a lady that is just 
engaged to be married.” 

“What nonsense you talk!” said Rachel, 
who was delighted nevertheless ; “I am 
sure you read the Family Herald.” 

“T never look at the paper; what I’m 
telling you now stands to reason. When 
a lady has money and she wants the 
gentleman to feel at home, she can’t 
dress too plain. A single but handsome 
jewel worn half-hid will remind him that 
the wherewithal is handy.” 

“You are too quaint for words, Tagg. 
Where do you pick up your language ?” 
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Tagg tossed her head: ‘“ Language,” 
she said, “Sis nature to some.” 

The embroidered muslin was found, 
and Rachel wore it—with a large sash 
and a bunch of pink roses and heliotrope. 
When Federan, embittered by his con- 
versation with Jennie, was shown into the 
drawing-room, Rachel, smiling, was there. 
He was so grateful for the welcome that 
he called her ‘‘ Darling” and meant it: 
he took her in his arms; and after a long 
pause, she sobbed : 

“T should have been just the same—if 
you had not won. I adore you. It is 
idolatry. You may as well know. It 
may make you vain, but it will also make 
you careful. If you deceive me after 
this, I'll kill myself. It is as serious as 
that.” 

There is one form of love which springs 
so directly from the very spring of life 
that the most egoistic man will feel abashed 
when it is offered him, and the lightest 
woman is afraid to recognise it, for it goes 
deeper than any appetite, and it can soar 
higher than any flight of celestial philo- 
sophy. Federan knew well enough that 
the cause of this love was not in himself, 
it did not depend on his looks or his 
merits or his manners. It came from 
something far-away and not common. 

“You don’t make me _ vain, 
Rachel,” he said ; ‘you make me ashamed.” 

A stillness came over her ; she pressed 
his hand against her cheek. 

“T could be clever. I could hide it all. 
They say that we can manage men better 
by being reserved. But I don’t want to 
manage you. I want to love you, and I 
want you to know that I love you.” 

She asked him questions about the 
race and the people he saw. Were they 
nice to him? 

‘Qh, as pleasant as possible.” 

“I’m glad of that. I have ambitions. 
I won't tell you now. Another time.” 
Then she said abruptly: “ Have you 
heard from Coolidge?” 

“ Not a word.” 

“Why do you always take his part?” 

“He was kind to me when I was a 
boy. He took me out for my. half- 
holidays. He was the one person who 
ever gave me any pocket-money or any 
pleasure.” 

“But he betrayed you; he deceived 
you; he might have ruined you.” 

“All that, I admit,” said Federan, 
“was a very bad joke.” 
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She could not persuade him to use a 
stronger term. She admired his loyalty 
again, and thought it noble, till a sudden 
flash of instinct showed her the situation 
in its true light. Federan’s unwillingness 
to criticise his friend arose from the fact 
that he himself had embarked with a bad 
conscience upon the original enterprise. 
She forgot that she was to have been the 
victim of their intrigue, and she reproached 
herself for having revived a subject which 
gave him pain. She did not know that 
her gentle forgiveness had touched notes 
of remorse in his unhappy soul which no 
penalty could reach, and of which bare 
justice could never guess the existence. 
He had just seen Jennie, and he felt that 
he could never love Rachel as he loved 
the beautiful, wayward, uncompromising 
girl whose pride was stronger than her 
heart. He felt that, much as he owed 
Rachel, sweetly as she soothed him, kindly 
as she judged him, dear as she was 
becoming by her tenderness, she was not 
the woman who belonged, by right, to 
his destiny. It was all a mistake—one 
of those mistakes which can never be 
mended. His mind was still with that 
unyielding, defiant figure standing by the 
stone bench of the avenue; he still saw 

wthe young, angry face, the long, wet eye- 
dashes, and the eyes full of farewell, 
pitiless condemnation and_ resentment. 
What were the advantages of fortune if 
one craved the unpurchasable ? 

“T have ambitions for you,” repeated 
Rachel, touching his arm. 

He listened eagerly. 

“T want to please you,” he said. “I 
have never worked well since I was born, 
but I'll work for you. I have never 
been faithful to any one, but I'll be true 
to you. And I hope I have done with 
lies, dear Rachel.” 

He intended to say more, but she 
stopped him. 

“You have seen Jennie?” 

“T have.” 

In the effort to escape from her own 
sensation on hearing this piece of news 
she pulled off her rings, and they rolled 
down her dress to the floor—she cared 
not whither. They were valuable: 
Federan observed them, but she was glad 
that he did not pick them up. 

“Yes, I have seen jennie,” he said. 
“Tt was a dreadful meeting. It was as 
though we had both met after death— 
looking and talking as we looked and 
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talked in life, but being dead all the 
same. I can’t describe it. I can’t bear 
to think of it.” 

* You are very fond of her, Gerald. 
You singled her out of the whole world. 
But don’t blame me if I ask you never 
to see her again.” 

This was not a wise request, she knew ; 
but the thought of his having been with 
Jennie had kindled such a desperation 
within her that prudence seemed con- 
temptible. She moved away from him, 
and she felt that they had grown, in a 
second, wide gulfs apart. 

**My God, my God!” she thought, “I'll 
die if he hesitates.” 

“T’ll promise anything you wish,” he 
said; “but, in any case, she can’t come 
between us now.” 

“She is between us. She’s as much 
between us as though she stood here— 
in front of me.” 

“That’s a nervous fancy,” he replied, 
but he knew she was right. 

‘Do you want to see her again?” 

“No. How can you ask such a ques- 
tion ?” 

“Ts it a strain to see her ?” 

* An intolerable strain.” 

“Then, don’t you know what that 
means? She is knit up somehow in your 
very bones. How can I fight against 
a thing that’s constitutional? See her ! 
I don’t care. If I had met you first it 
might have been different. She hasn’t 
taken you away from me—I am trying 
to take you away from her. I am trying 
to make you untrue—a bad _ beginning. 
She’s the one, of course!” 

“You would not think so if you had 
overheard our conversation.” 

‘What did she say ?” 

“She is going to Italy with the Hel- 
myngs.” 

“You will never make me believe that 
she cares for Helmyng—except as a 
friend.” 

“That may be, but for some reason, 
and in one way or another, she likes 
him.” 

“Do you mind very much ? 
do!” 

“We shall never be happy, Rachel, 
unless we both put her out of our 
thoughts. I wish, from the bottom of 
my heart, that I had never cared for 
any woman except you. But there were 
others—before Jennie. I have often been 
in love. You alone have understood me. 


Ah, you 
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I don’t say that I’m worth understand- 
ing.” 

She came to his side again, and won- 
dered when she could trust her voice— 
it had suddenly gone. 

“Won't you help me, Rachel?” he 
said; ‘won't you try and make some- 
thing of me? It will need a miracle— 
a miracle of love that the best man on 
earth at his best could not deserve. And 
I’m one of the weakest at my worst. I 
can stick on a horse, and I can march 
miles ; I can shoot, and all the rest of 
it. Judged from the outside, I do pretty 
well. But you know me as Iam. [Tm 
no catch.” 

She fetched a deep sigh: did his 
inches, his shoulders, his looks count for 
nothing? ‘ But you’re so handsome,” 
she said involuntarily ; ‘it makes me 
forget sadness just to watch you.” 

“Tt doesn’t make me forget sadness— 
just to be watched.” 

This was said in his old manner, be- 
cause he always quickened under admira- 
tion and responded to it—as animals do. 

“T was depressed when I first came 
in,” he went on: ‘‘there’s a reaction after 
the excitement of a race. In such moods 
one says more than there is to say—one 
exaggerates and twaddles and maunders. 
Do forgive me.” 

He thought her charming and grace 
itself; every one of her movements was 
picturesque, and her excessive femininity 
made his confessions of moral weakness 
very easy. He kissed her, and implored 
her to be sensible. She said she was, 
if anything, too sensible. She trembled 
at her own sense—whlch could be grim. 

Tagg, fearing that her mistress would 
get overtired, ventured into the room. 
She pointed to the clock, and stammered 
out,—‘“* Dr. Rench’s orders.” 

“You are quite right, Tagg,” said 
Federan: ‘‘we must take care of her. 
And what is more, I won’t allow her to 
climb those stairs.” 

He lifted the unresisting woman in 
his arms, and carried her, as though she 
were a child, along the corridor up a 
small flight of steps to the door of her 
room. 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed Tagg, fol- 
lowing. 

Mrs. Tredegar, hearing an unfamiliar 
footstep, came out of her boudoir, and 
in consternation surveyed the group. The 


three smiled at her, and she realised that 








“He lifted the unresisting woman in his arms.” 
After a drawing by C. A. Shepperson. 
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Federan was already the master of the 
house. 

“Ts Rachel as light as she looks?” 
she asked with irony. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Lord, I have fasted, I have prayed, 
And sackcloth has my girdle been. 
To purge my soul I have essayed 
With hunger blank and vigil keen ; 
O God of Mercy! Why am I 
Still haunted by the self I fly? 

R. H. FROUDE, 


Mrs. HeEtmyne, after Allan had left 
home for the racecourse, went round to 
the little Catholic church close by— 
although she was not a Catholic, and 
prayed that her son might be happy. 
She sat there in a dark corner by her- 
self—out of the world’s way—too loving 
and lonely a woman to suppose that 
a young imaginative man could exist 
at all without some romance to in- 
spire his life. He was a great artist, 
and he worked all day—but work by 
itself was not enough. Of this she was 
certain. She had watched all his efforts, 
shared his struggles, done her best always 
to encourage him, but he was too self- 
reliant to accept encouragement graciously 
even from her. 

‘*What is to become of my son?” she 
asked, as she knelt in the dim side-aisle. 
“Haven't I had trouble enough for both 
of us? Surely so much trouble isn’t 
necessary. God intended us to be happy, 
We make ourselves unhappy. It is not 
God’s fault.” 

She believed in human love and divine 
love, and she thought that love could 
accomplish anything. When she sat, as 
she often did, for hours in the church, 
her gladness was in remote recollections 
of words, tones, scenes, and little acts of 
her engagement and married life—inno- 
cent trivialities which were inexpressibly 
precious to her heart. She kept them to 
herself because she was afraid of Allan, 
afraid of her few friends, afraid of every- 
body except God, with whom she never 
felt sentimental or guilty, and in whose 
house she always found it so easy to 
meditate on her secret feelings and 
memories. 

When she asked, therefore, ‘“‘ What is 
to become of my son?” she thought that 
some day her question would be kindly 
answered. She had been sitting in her 
corner for a long time; an old woman 


had dusted the pews; a few stray girls 
had been in to light candles and pray ; 
some children had passed through on 
their way to a Catechism class; half a 
dozen small boys had made their con- 
fessions to the parish priest. The priest 
himself, in leaving the box, had thrown 
his usual puzzled interrogatory glance in 
Mrs. Helmyng’s direction, and as usual 
she had shrunk back, unwilling to break 
the spell of mystery and silence which 
she could find only in that quiet spot. 
She had lost all count of the hours, but 
she knew that it must be nearly six o’clock 
because the sacristan was lighting the 
gas lamps for Benediction. How peace- 
ful it had been! She wondered whether 
Allan was enjoying himself with Jennie ; 
whether he would come home in brighter 
spirits ; whether he would be able to 
remember what the Duchess wore; whether 
he had received many congratulations 
about the sale of his picture. She was 
slipping quietly out by the side door 
when she noticed Allan himself in the 
opposite aisle. He was on his knees—an 
attitude in which she had not seen him 
since he was a little boy learning his 
prayers. What did it mean? At first 
she feared he was in trouble—men sought 
religion, as a rule, when things went 
wrong with them. She longed to go to 
him, but she dared not ; and, in an uneasy 
frame of mind, she returned home to wait 
for him there. The evening was sweet 
and fresh, calm and melancholy: there 
was such a hush over the town that she 
walked almost on tiptoe for fear of hearing 
her own solitary steps; and there was 
such a soft light in the sky that she 
thought of nights in June long ago, when 
she was a girl. 

Allan found her, when he came in 
half an hour later, sitting at the window 
painting menu cards. Her humour was 
whimsical, and she drew delicious fays, 
elfs, and fairies, or flowers that danced. 

“Have you enjoyed yourself?” she 
asked. 

“Oh yes—but more in remembering 
it than at the time. I drove with Miss 
Sussex to Franton, and I took-the tram 
back. Federan won the Challenge Cup. 
He’s superb on a horse.” 

** How is Jennie?” 

“She likes him, mother. She will 
never like any one else so much.” 

“T was very fond of a young barrister 
before I loved your father. I have never 




















“At first she feared he was in trouble.” 
After a drawing by C. A. Shepperson. 
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told any one that, but it’s true. I should 
like to think I had only had one love, 
but I was absolutely devoted to Charlie 
Haversham.” 

She blushed, and Helmyng never knew 
what the harmless admission cost her ; but 
she made it in the hope of relieving his 
mind about Jennie. 

**T was heart-broken about Charlie on 
a Wednesday,” she continued, “and on 
Thursday I accepted your father. He 
spoke just at the right moment. If he 
had put it off even a week—I might have 
answered him differently. High-spirited 
girls must be taken by storm. ' was 
high-spirited ; so is Jennie.” 

Helmyng became thoughtful. 

“Tf a man really wants a thing, he will 
ask for it,” said his mother; “and if he 
really loves a woman, he will take any 
risk rather than lose her.” 

“You mean all this for me, of course,” 
said Allan. ‘Dear mother, Jennie 
doesn’t see me as you do.” 

She looked at him gravely. 

“Did I say so? But she will see a 
man of genius and character.” 

He wanted to ask more about his 
father’s abrupt wooing; yet the subject 
was difficult. Mrs. Helmyng, he knew, 
had been as beautiful in her own way as 
Jennie was now, and his father had been 
erratic, poor, obscure, and unpopular. 

“Can a girl love one man on Wednes- 
day and another on Thursday?” he 
asked. 

“They will break off with one man on 
Wednesday, and listen to another on 
Thursday.” 

“To be listened to, as you call it, is 
not what I mean.” 

“Your father did not ask me whether 
I loved him. He acted as though it had 
all been settled for us. We were coming 
home from a picnic. We had lost the 
others, and we were taking our time 
because it was a glorious afternoon. He 
said, ‘I suppose you know that I have 
got to look out for you: you’re such a 
little fool.’ It took away my breath. I 
thought him rude, but, of course, truthful. 
... Inthe endI ran away with him, as you 
know, and we had troubles. . But I never 
regretted the marriage—never, never.” 

“If one didn’t hear these true stories 
one could never know what men really 
say to women.” 

As she had at last broken the reserve 
of a lifetime, she told him more of his 


father’s brusque sayings and doings. 
Presently she found herself laughing gaily, 
as she had not laughed for years, at some 
of the dialogues which had taken place 
during her courtship. 

“Tt always made him angry to think 
that he loved me,” she said. “If I ever 
dragged a little compliment out of him, 
he would look injured for days. If he 
ever showed any real feeling for me, he 
would be almost cruelly cold afterwards, 
That was his disposition.” 

“IT don’t see how you stood it,” said 
Allan, who recognised the similarity 
between his father’s temperament and his 
own. 

Well,” she said, colouring, “ it wasn’t 
always easy for me. I had my days of 
impatience.” 

Allan went to his studio, looked at his 
canvases, and said to himself: 

“What more do I want than these? 
They are always here—waiting for me. 
I cannot disappoint them, because they 
are themselves my moods.” He sat down 
and thought of many plans: then he 
hunted through an old bookcase for a map 
of modern Rome. 

When his mother came in an hour 
later to call him to his supper she found 
the following lines scribbled on a sheet 
of paper and placed on his palette: 

“Tam going to Franton, as I find I 
have Miss S.’s purse in my pocket. She 
gave it to me to hold because the chain broke. 
I must, of course, return it immediately.” 

He had gone out by the studio door 
through the small back-garden. Mrs. 
Helmyng wondered whether he had kept 
the purse on purpose, as an excuse for 
seeing Jennie again that day, or whether 
he had really forgotten to hand it back 
when they parted. It seemed, in either 
case, as though Fate were working in her 
boy’s favour. 


Helmyng reached Franton about nine 
o’clock. ‘The trains were late on account 
of the races : he met all his acquaintances, 
and he heard a great deal of contradictory 
gossip about Federan’s affairs. At the 
station he saw Miss Mason and _ the 
widower exchanging fond glances over 
the weighing-machine, and tittering about 
the mechanical fortune-teller. 

“If every one could be so easily 
satisfied as Miss Mason,” he thought, 
“happiness would be almost universal.” 


Mrs, Puddifant, in a rustling purple 
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poplin, spoke to him because she had 
observed him sitting in the Duchess’s 
box :— 

“A delightful day. Such a treat to see 
all the aristocrats and the nicest people ! 
Quite like the Row on Sundays !” 

Mrs. Marblay was even more gracious. 
She had read the news about his picture 
in the Morning paper. “ Suchan honour! 
I hope you'll never forget that you taught 
in my little school.” She drew him aside, 
and added confidentially : ‘‘ I’m so thank- 
ful that the Duchess invited Miss Sussex. 
Many thought she would not—on account 
of the stories about young Federan. An 
imbroglio, indeed. The Duchess can 
afford to have the courage of her own 
opinions. But what ¢s 7 about young 
Federan? Does any one know exactly ? 
Is it true that he is privately married to 
Miss ‘Tredegar? One hears such _re- 
ports! One doesn’t know what to believe. 
Poor Miss Sussex! A pretty girl, but a 
face is not always a fortune. Proverbs 
do a lot of harm. There’s the dear 
Viscountess Raynbeigh! She sees me.” 
Mrs. Marblay’s whole body contracted 
in spasms of the purest pleasure. ‘‘ How 
charming she looks in that exquisite 
gown! I think she would like me 
to speak. Have you never met the 
Viscountess?” Mrs. Marblay drifted away 
toward a lady who looked mournfully 
resigned to the trying duties inseparable 
from a county race-meeting. 

Helmyng, in bitter wrath, pushed his 
way through the crowd and bribed a fly- 
man, by six times his ordinary fare, to 
drive him to Franton Manor. As he was 
about to enter the gates, another fly was 
leaving. ‘There were two small boxes on 
the seat by the coachman, and the initials 
‘J. S.” in white paint showed plainly in 
the bright moonlight. Jennie, darkly 
veiled, wrapped in a long travelling-coat, 
was sitting alone far back in the vehicle. 
Helmyng jumped out of his own battered 
landau and stopped hers :— 

“Where are you going ?” 

“To London. I can’t stay at Franton. 
It’s impossible. I cannot go to Miss 
Leddle’s.” 

‘Then come to my mother.” 
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He opened the carriage door, sat 
down by her side, and told the man to 
drive on to the station. His own, fly 
followed. 

“T felt that you would need your 
purse,” he said: “something made me 
come at once.” 

“Thad a little money—not much—in 
my jewel-box.” 

“You will come to my mother ?” 

*T didn’t think of it; but for-this one 
night I’ll be grateful if she can take me. 
I met Gerald after you had gone. We 


had to speak... . It is really all at an 
end. . . . He’s dining there. He’s with 
Rachel. They are engaged. . . . When 


I said good-bye to her she kissed me and 
she cried. We said nothing. She under- 
stands.” The poor girl spoke in gasps. 
“It’s over now. Thank God, it’s over! 
I’m glad I saw him once more. It made 
my feeling quite clear to me.” 

The wheels knocked against a heavy 
stone, and she was thrown by the jolt 
against Helmyng’s arm. The _ blood 
rushed from his heart to his head. He 
ceased to think; but her words,—“ It 
made my feeling quite clear to me,” 
seemed just the something he had been 
waiting for. And, as he had no words 
of his own, his mother’s story came back 
to him: “JZ suppose you know that I’ve 
got to look out for you.” He repeated 
them aloud—unconsciously, with no pre- 
meditation, or before he could even 
consider their effect. 

Jennie smiled, because the omen of 
the straws on her flounce had proved 
true, and Helmyng had spoken at the 
one moment which he himself would 
never have chosen had Destiny not driven 
him to speak. 

‘They said nothing, and they did not 
move till the fly stopped at the station. 
He helped her out, bought her ticket. 
and watched her boxes being labelled, 
They got seats in a crowded compartment 
full of excursionists, who chattered, sang 
songs, and devoured buns and fruit. 

But the two idealists gazed together 
at as much as they could see of the 
magnificent starry sky through the railway- 
carriage window, 


END, 




















IMPRESSIONS OF AN IGNORAMUS. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


BY G. S. STREET. 


T was nearly twenty years since I had 
| visited it, so that I may fairly claim 
to have gone there with a fresh eye 
and an open intelligence. That is to say, 
of course, so far as this ‘‘impression ” 
business I have entered is concerned. 
No one who is interested in politics can 
be an ignoramus generally about the 
House of Commons. He must be ac- 
quainted more or less with its machinery, 
and every now and then must consider 
a debate, reading perhaps one whole 
speech or so of the eminent, and the 
abbreviation of the rest mercifully pro- 
vided by the newspapers. But you may 
do that for ever without really appreci- 
ating the actual atmosphere, tone and 
mutual attitudes of the House; and cer- 
tainly one coming freshly to all that and 
taking nothing of it for granted should 
be able to throw some sort of a light on 
the affair, flickering or dim it may be, 
for the ignorant or the familiar. But first 
I must ask you to listen to my preliminary 
discourse. We have lunched, let us say, 
somewhere about Piccadilly, and there 
is time as we walk to Westminster for 
some useful retrospect. 

Some twenty years ago the House of 
Commons still heid the eyes of England. 
It was still very actually the governing 
force inthe country. How far the balance 
has really swerved, to what precise 
element in our polity, is a question in 
which I am too greatly interested for any 
random remarks which I should lack 
time, if not your attention, to explain. 
What is quite certain, and sufficient for 
our present occasion, is that men no 
longer look on the House of Commons 
with the keen attention and anxious ex- 
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pectation it once attracted. Yet there 
are interesting figures enough still playing 
with seriousness and gusto on this stage. 
The Prime Minister, bringing to the 
muddle and hurly-burly of public life 
the logical clearness and intellectual con- 
science usually reserved to the study, 
refusing to relieve himself of these quali- 
ties, is a most interesting experiment. 
Mr. Wyndham joins a generous imagina- 
tion to savoir faire in a degree which 
should set an historically informed mind 
speculating vividly about his future. How 
far will a strong will and a cool purpose 
carry Mr. Redmond? Mr. Winston 
Churchill, though I will confess that I 
find more bark than bite in him so far, 
makes a gallant appearance, and _ his 
present transitional stage is one which 
always compels attention in politics. And 
there are A, and B and C, not to 
mention X, and Y and Z._ But still 
we are not excited about the House of 
Commons, and our minds follow these 
men into a direct relation with the 
country without pausing for long over 
that medium. 

It was otherwise in my comparatively 
hot youth or boyhood twenty good years 
ago. For I do not think it was any 
morbidity or eccentricity in myself that 
aroused the enthusiastic interest I certainly 
felt. Iam sure that in general conversa- 
tion there was an even minute concern 
with proceedings in the House of 
Commons quite beyond anything one 
hears nowadays. Elderly men displayed 
a liveliness and heat about it they keep 
now for golf or bridge. ‘They tore the 
papers open and pointed triumphantly to 
a passage in So-and-so’s speech admitting 
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this or denying that, and thumped the 
table. For my part I spent hours when 
I should have been doing Latin prose, or 
even (you will never forgive me!) when 
I should have been -playing football, in 
reading whole debates, warming with the 
“hear hears” or derisively echoing the 
“oh!oh!s.” And in those days there 
was no greater occasion for me than an 
occasional admission to the Strangers’ or 
Speaker’s gallery. I gloated over the 
bald heads below. Every nerve in me 
was tense when Mr. Gladstone answered 
an ordinary question—and truly his way 
of doing it was extraordinarily impressive. 
It was a glorious happening when I heard 
Lord Randolph Churchill make a fighting 
speech : I was a fervid supporter of his, 
and I think too that the natural snobbish- 
ness of a public school boy made the 
“aristocratic insolence” with which he 
treated his Irish interrupters extremely 
delightful to me. And the next day I 
would verify the whole affair in the news- 
paper with a noble sense of importance 
in having myself been present. And 
now... But we are upon Palace Yard. 
We walk through the Hall, and anticipa- 
tion is stimulated when we see Fox 
confronting Pitt and the other Parlia- 
mentary heroes in effigy. We arrive at 
the outer lobby, where public-spirited but 
rather listless citizens are restrained by 
policemen from the penetralia...I had 
been furnished with an order of admit- 
tance to the seats “ under the gallery,” the 
best in the House for contiguity : you are 
less substantially divided from the floor 
of the House than the pit of a theatre is 
from the stalls. And here I must hope 
that the member who gave it me will not 
feel as the host whose guest has gone 
away to write in the papers of his enter- 
tainment. That destruction of social 
decency is one of the more obvious 
abominations of the age. I myself— 
humble as I stand before you—once had 
for a fellow-guest some one who after- 
wards wrote out an imaginary and very 
pointless conversation with me for a 
daily newspaper, so that I should feel 
very sensitively the accusation that I am 
doing the same sort of thing. I am doing 
it in a way, of course: I was there by 


courtesy. But I shall name no names, 
and... these fine feelings are an imper- 


tinence in your impressionist writer. I 
flourished my order at the policeman, and 
was allowed to enter the inner lobby. 
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Members were standing about, some of 
them listening to intelligent constituents 
with a mechanical interest. An official at 
the end of the lobby took my order, and 
no consideration of delicacy shall prevent 
my complimenting him in public on his 
manner of doing it. He was himself the 
very perfect type of an official, in evening 
dress, and having an aquiline and slightly 
cynical face with whiskers to it. He 
took the order—the like of which he 
takes by the score every day—and looked 
at it with a mild surprise, as at some 
inoffensive but novel object. He raised 
his eyebrows, held it nearer, finally took 
out a pair of pince-nez and slowly adjusted 
them. Then he read it deliberately, and 
looked up at me with a reassuring smile. 
All was well: I should not be fined or 
imprisoned. There, in brief, was the 
essential character of the genial official : 
he might make you an outcast from your 
fellow-citizens; instead of which he is 
polite and considerate, and you feel 
immeasurably grateful. He pointed to 
a little staircase, which I ascended and 
was actually, though not technically, in 
the House, on a level with the members 
except for the convenient ascent of the 
benches. 

I had carefully chosen an ordinary day, 
to take the House of Commons at its 
normal, and not to be disturbed in my 
impression by my own interests and 
prejudices. It was an Irish amendment 
to the Address in reply to the King’s 
Speech, the course and result of which 
were alike known. So, indeed, are the 
course and result of everything else in 
this assembly ; but there are times when 
one’s interest in the speeches induces the 
illusion that they really have some effect. 
This was not such a time: it was bare 
and obvious routine. 

I sat close to the Irish Nationalist 
benches. They, of course, were crowded. 
There was one man on the front Opposition 
bench: on the other Liberal benches 
another man. On the ‘Treasury bench 
sat of course the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, patient and attentive, not alarmed. 
Occasionally a colleague came and spoke 
to him. On the rest of the Conservative 
benches two men. ‘That was one’s first 
impression : a few benches closely packed, 
the rest of them empty; and it pointed 
the contemporary character of the House 
of Commons—a registering machine, where 
the hands work in their sections and go 
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off duty when they are not immediately 
wanted. ‘The proposer of the amendment 
commenced his speech. He went as 
near to reading it as the custom of 
the House allowed. He had no gift of 
elocution, no instinctive or artful gesture, 
no modulation of tones, almost no 
emphasis at all. At intervals the words 
“in my judgment” came out with 
comparative cheerfulness and force: it 
sounded conceited, but was merely the 
inartistic management of a point: the 
gentleman’s demeanour was _ almost 
laboriously modest. After ten minutes 
of this I looked about me again. ‘The 
place looks smaller, more social, less 
assuming than you would suppose if you 
were never there. But it has a dignity of 
construction and circumstance. ‘The wood 
panelling, the decent green of the benches, 
the wigs of the Speaker and the clerks. . . 
But —no —again and again I looked at it, 
and each time the effect of the whole was 
spoiled by it: there is an absurd, irrelevant, 
truncated green canopy over the Speaker’s 
head, which catches one’s eye persistently 
until one’s arm longs to hack it off. It 
is an ugly excrescence on the Speaker’s 
spacious and comely chair, a common 
candle-shade over a large chased silver 
candlestick, a patch of green plaster on 
a fine large-featured face. It is a paltry, 
mean object, and the most prominent 
in all the House. Again and again, as 
I tried to remember emotionally that, 
though the man on his legs was halting 
and ineffective, still here was the Mother 
of Parliaments, a great and _ glorious 
survival, the centre of innumerable 
associations with our history—again and 
again this preposterous green canopy 


dominated everything. It was a symbol 


of business, as business is too often 
understood, something of its nature 
exclusive of beauty and dignity and 
seemliness. It was as though this place, 
conscious that it was no longer useful, was 
determined, in the teeth of architect and 
designer, that ornamental it should not be. 

If my fancies rambled, the interminable 
proposer of the amendment was the 
cause. More than a siricken hour did he 
dodder on his way. Every now and then 
came cheers, sparse “‘ hear hears ” merging 
at times, as they came more thickly, 
into ‘ year-year-years,” but they were 
perfunctory. The Chief Secretary took 
notes, no doubt for a practical purpose, 
but with a suggestion to me of com- 


passionate courtesy. At length the 
proposer finished, the ‘ year-year-years ” 
came in a burst —and then half the scanty 
audience went out. Here was another 
odd evidence of the mere machine. The 
seconder of the amendment was a far 
better speaker than the other; he had 
some effectively picturesque illustrations 
at his command; but because it was a 
duty to the party to support the mover, 
but less incumbent on them to support 
the seconder, the latter had but half 
the audience. After him came a really 
practised debater, with the Parliamentary 
arts ready to his hands and voice, and 
though what he said interested me little 
(the substance being well known to me) 
I listened with the ease one attends to an 
artist withal. ‘The Nationalist members 
returned, and even a few Unionists loafed 
in. I use the word, because that is the 
effect of the hat routine in the House of 
Commons. A member comes in bare- 
headed, bows to the Speaker if he passes 
opposite the chair, sits down, and then as 
a rule puts on his hat. The effect is one 
of negligence, as though he thought any- 
thing was good enough for the confounded 
place. ‘That is of course an accident 
from the differing hat customs of our 
ancestors, who wore them everywhere 
and whose removing them was a sign of 
great deference, and ourselves who always 
take them off indoors. One observes the 
same effect in those London clubs where 
hat wearing is a tradition: to see a man 
in a dignified dining-room, lined with old 
portraits, eating with his hat on always 
strikes one’s eye if one does not see it 
habitually. You still carry your hat into 
a drawing-room when you “call” in the 
afternoon, and a little while since carried 
your opera hat shut up into an evening 
party: it is an odd and (to me) an 
agreeable fact that these customs change 
so slowly. 

But I digress. . . . With this new 
speaker, who attracted and replied to 
objections, I was aware of a new im- 
pression. ‘lhe atmosphere of the House 
is quite different from that aloofness you 
would infer from the reports. Sometimes, 
even in the newspapers, when there has 
been a quick interchange between pro- 
minent men literally reported, you per- 
ceive something of it. But even from 
those incidents you do not gather how 
informal in manner (when men are really 
interested) the debates are. ‘The “oh 
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oh’s” one reads appear merely as colour- 
less symbols of disagreement. More 
often they are really “of . oh’s” with 
an interval between them, and with a 
genuine accent of protest. For ex- 
ample, the speaker in question said 
—no matter what. The Irish leader, 
who disagreed in a friendly way, said 
“oh!” smiling. “No?” returned the 
man on his legs. ‘The Irish leader, 
without rising, interjected his version in a 
short sentence, ‘‘Ah, well,” replied the 
other, ‘‘ but I must say what I believe, 
you know.” It seems to me that such a 
conversational atmosphere is one of the 
best facts about the English Parliament, 
where it is very unusual for men to lose 
their tempers, and where the ready belief 
in good intentions keeps up for the most 
part a tone of personal friendliness... It 
does not go so far as to render the pro- 
ceedings (though I have admitted that I 
think their importance may be exagger- 
ated) merely academical: if a practical 
effect is not directly produced, at least 
practical life is directly reflected: it is 
merely the sanity and sense of order 
which happily distinguish us in public 
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life, and beyond that the sense of solidity, 
of the essential likeness between us, in 
spite of all our inconvenient nonsense of 
classes. 

Well—I need not go on. My im- 
pressions were repeated, An impression, 
first of all, of a proceeding absolutely 
mechanical and perfunctory, not valued 
or valuable for itself, recognised as a 
thing just worth while to be kept going. 
And then, as spirit and life were infused 
into it, the proceeding became a mildly 
interested and essentially friendly colloquy, 
in spite of the subject, which was beset 
by traditional denunciations. My honour- 
able friend must allow me to say... The 
right honourable gentleman, whose abilities 
no one recognises more freely than I, is 
mistaken in supposing . . . ‘The honour- 
able and learned gentleman, whose attitude 
on this question is very natural.... We 
are all very good fellows. ‘That, I think, 
is the usual atmosphere, when nothing 
very exciting is toward, and no _pro- 
nouncement which could thrill the 
country is possible. Nine-tenths of the 
affair repetition and waste of time. But 
a tone which does credit to us all. 





THE VAGARIES OF THE VEIL. 


SHOWING THE INFLUENCE OF THE PAST UPON THE PRESENT, AND 
ITS ETHICAL SIGNIFICANCE. 


BY MARY 


HOWARTH. 


[WirH ILLUSTRATIONS BY ROSE LE QUESNE.] 


THE fascinations exercised by veiled 
ladies have ever been pronounced. 

A film of mystery is created by 
the environment of gauze, profound indeed 
if the fabric be so thick as to completely 
shield the face behind it from the gaze 
of man, and always sufficiently so to be 
piquant, even if it be but the merest 
pretence of a mask in the form of a cloud 
of the lightest gossamer. 

For years and years past the veil has 
been merely commonplace. ‘To-day it is 
romantic, As the purely utilitarian pro- 
tector of a pretty complexion, drawn taut 
over the face, and beneath the chin 
tightened into a little ball to keep it in its 
place, its mission was too obvious to be 
really -interesting. But as a decorative 
and very important accessory of the 
millinery of the moment, its opportunities 


are manifestly increased, and its story 
becomes so engaging as to deserve special 
comment. 

The vogue as we rejoice in it to-day 
comes from America, whence arrive so 
many aHurements, sartorial and other- 
wise. The globe-trotter introduced it, 
flying breezily from her hat, fit emblem 
of her breezy self. A veritable fall of 
gauze or lace, it was pushed back from 
eyes that gazed with eager interest at the 
Old World seen for the first time. Instantly 
the vision brought to the minds of elderly 
beaux, days long past, when the “fall” 
was a most imperative adjunct of the 
poke-bonnet and the mushroom hat, from 
the protruding brim of which it dangled, 
making play as coquettish and charming 
as could be, with the aid of the bright yet 
demure eyes it shaded and the showers 
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The veil of to-day that drapes the hat, and is 
worn merely as an ornament and not as a shield 
for the face. 


of ringlets it kept in subjection beneath 
its light embrace. 

Zven the pose of the early Victorian 
period is noticeable now among women, 
as well as the veil. The two, indeed, 
seem to be inseparable. ‘The shrinkingly 
delicate woman, who is a mass of senti- 
ment, needs the enveloping folds of a 
voluminous veil to separate her from the 
rude world. The badge of romance is 
the veil, the guardian of weakness, fit ally 
of those symbols of femininity in her 
most elegant stage—the sloping shoulder, 
the trim little waist, and the tempestuous 
petticoat, so uselessly large, swelling to- 
wards the climax of the crinoline. 

From that last scourge the women of 
the twentieth century are very likely to 
steer clear. Their scheme of existence 
does not include a process of self-victimi- 
sation in response to the mandates of the 
mode. ‘Truth to say, they play at poses, 
and instead of taking such pretty but 


autocratic vdes as the truly feminine one 
au grand sérieux, reproduce them just 
sufficiently faithfully to amuse themselves 
therewith thoroughly well, but not to their 
inconvenience. ‘Tyranny is now quite 
out of vogue. 

It was the advent of the drooping, 
bottle-neck shoulder that aroused in the 
minds of the milliners a sense of what 
was owing to the veil. ‘They perceived 
that for years it had been a_ merely 
prosy thing ; autocratic in its way, indeed, 
but mainly practical. Recalling it, at 
its tightest, a mask stretched across 
the face, they remembered that it had 
been good for trade thus worn, for nearly 
every effort made to remove it from the 
mouth at tea-parties, so that the cup that 
cheers and the cakes that cloy might be 
enjoyed, resulted in a rent. But other- 
wise its merits were not obvious. So they 
first of all cut it off across the nose, found 
that this vogue pleased only the very few, 
though it too was a resuscitation, and then 
exploited quite another scheme, none other 
than the restoration of the veil of large 
dimensions and expensive fabrics—a stroke 
of business which was superlatively ex- 
cellent for trade, and, a matter of much 
more importance, also struck the right note 
in the harmony of the modes, for reasons 
that have already been pointed out. 

It was in the autumn of last year that 
Paris made the change. London followed, 
timidly at first, as is her conservative 
habit, but, growing bold, admitted the 
innovation, with the result that to-day it 
is fully fledged in our midst. 

In novels of the sentimental fifties, it 
will be remembered that the heroine, 
bereft of happiness by the betrayer of her 
innocent heart, walked through life with 
her face covered by a thick veil. She 
and the betrayer inevitably met in course 
of time: it was necessary that they 
should for his undoing. ‘Then there 
arrived a psychological moment, in which 
the heroine flung back her veil and raising 
her adorable limpid eyes to his steely cold 
ones, melted his mood of heartless cruelty 
by one glance from their suffering depths. 

Should she elect to re-assume the part, 
the woman of to-day may rely upon her 
veil to help her just as cleverly as her 
grandmother’s did her cause. She may 
even purchase the precise counter-part 
of the veil that was then so potent, 
in order to dress the character in com- 
plete allegiance to the past. For the 
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lace veil with its scalloped bordering is 
again a power in the land, though it is 
less often black, like the one worn by the 
afflicted heroine of romance, than white, 
cream, or a choice of various colours. 

But now regard the independence of 
the modern fashionable, and mark how 
she adheres to the letter of the law only, 
when a resuscitated mode does not quite 
agree with her tastes and expediences. 
The long veil that modestly draped, not 
the face only, but the figure of the wearer 
in the olden times, drooping as it did 
from the bonnet’s brim even unto the 
waist, and sometimes 
below it, was heavy, 
and highly detrimental 
to the well-being of the 
coiffure. No wonder 
that in those days the 
heroine’s wealth of 
tresses so frequently 
came tumbling over her 
shoulders, covering her 
with confusion, but 
fixing Cupid’s dart 
far into the suscepti- 
ble heart of her 
silently adoring 
lover; and no 
wonder also _ that 
“vapours ” were pre- 
valent and ‘‘swounds” 
no uncommon. occur- 
rence, considering the 
smothering nature of 
the veil. 

“Pride must abide,” 
the old saw says, but 
in this sensible era that 
motto exists no more. 
Hence the long veil is 
now to be seen _per- 
petually thrown back, 
with that engaging air 
of coquetry a veil pos- 


sesses as its legitimate | oe 


characteristic, and so 
in that guise we now 
make its acquaintance, 
the most elegant and 
appropriate furnish- 
ment a_bottle-neck 
shoulder could pos- 
sibly be given. It 
is as long, this new 
veil, as a widow’s 
weeds, and arranged 
in just the same the manner shown above. 
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graceful folds, folds that look as if they 
fell quite naturally, but are in verity the 
result of very dexterous manceuvring on 
the part of the milliner. 

If lace that is very light in appearance 
and weight be used for it the effect will 
be enchanting ; but if coarse heavy kinds 
are chosen, with mistaken zeal for too 
much of a good thing, rude little street 
arabs will remind those that wear them 
that they had better have left the chair- 
back at home. It is worth while to 
experiment long and industriously upon 
the nice conduct of a lengthy veil, unless 


When the coal-scuttle bonnet was in fashion, the long lace veil, which is the 
ancestor of the one worn again now, was thrown back from the countenance in 
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‘** Birdcage” is the name given to the modern lace “fall” that 
droops loosely all round the head, because it encloses the pretty 


face completely. 


the trouble of the whole affair is shirked 
and the veil be worn, all ready arranged 
to fall precisely where the milliner deems 
it looks best. 

What woman has not recognised the 
remarkable possibilities of which the veil 
is capable as an aider and abetter of the 
emotions? Sobs that shake the fragile 
frame are never so effective as when 
imagination is left to picture the great salt 
tears that course down the pallid cheeks 
of the afflicted one, aided by shoulders that 
tremble convulsively beneath the heavy 
black veil, which effectively screens the 
ordinarily ugly signs of woe from a gaping 
public. Asa picture of sheer and meek 





woe what is there to 
compare with that 
of a young widow 
wearing the unbe- 
coming raiment of 
her state, and a 
bonnet with a veil, 
half con- 
cealing, 
\ half reveal- 
ing her 
eriet- 
stricken 
face? Yes; 
there is 
\ certainly 
an artistic 
value of 
no mean 
order in 
the nice 
conduct of 
a lengthy 

veil. 
Areo- 
phane, a 
fine type of gauze, 
from which the 
modern chiffons and 
crépes de chine are 
descended, Chantilly 
and the blonde laces 
that are allied in 
close relationship, 
were, with ordinary 
gauze, the fabrics 
chosen usually by 
the nineteenth- 
century women of 
the thirties and 
later, for their veils. 
Blonde de Caen, a 
silk — bobbin-made 
lace so brilliant and delicate of colour in 
its pure white and cream tints that its 
makers work in the open air in summer 
and in the cattle lofts in winter, in order 
that no smoke from the fire shall sully its 
beauty, was in high repute among the well- 
dressed women of the middle of last 
century, who wore it upon their evening 
toilettes and as a flounce edging upon the 
net ‘‘falls” that decorated their great 
Leghorn hats, drooping over the brim to 
a depth of about six inches only, which 
must have been excessively tantalising to 
the eyes, but no doubt of infinite value 
as a picturesque adjunct of the head- 
gear. Those falls were borrowed by our 
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charming mothers and grandmothers, as 
of course all the varieties of the veil tribe 
were, from a time still farther distant. 
This, old pictures prove. ‘The most pro- 
nounced example of the genus brim-veil, 
which is in reality just a flounce of 
floating lace, is to be seen in Romney’s 
portrait of Mrs. Drummond Smith, which 
is in the Marquess of Northampton’s 
collection, It was painted somewhere 
between 1786 and 1804, during the lady’s 
married life. The capeline ombrelle of 
to-day is not more large than the huge 
mob-hat of this fair dame. 

Such falls we shall without a doubt find 
bewitching again this summer, though 
during the spring a longer one will be 
most popular. It is called the birdcage, 
is made of lace covered with a straggling 
pattern that rather mars the loveliness of 
the countenance behind it, 
and is worn quite full like 
a curtain, pendant from the 
hat’s brim, the folds made 
possible by a draw-string run 
through a slot at the top. 
A famous oculist is reported 
to have said that every spot 
upon the veil of his patients 
meant a guinea in_ his 
pocket. 

If this be so, considering 
how easy it is so to arrange 
a spotted veil that not one 
comes within the range of 
vision, what fortunes will roll 
into the pockets of the 
oculists as a result of the 
all-over lace veil whose _be- 
wildering devices it is impos- 
sible to evade! The beauty 
specialists have also a word 
to say against veils. Their 
contention is that net or any 
other fabric worn ,close to 
the face is a dust-trap that 
conveys blemishes to the 
countenance and so_ spoils 
the complexion; 
and with plaintive 
insistence, to prove 
their point, they 
invite their clients 
to immerse _ their 
well-worn veils in 
water, and judge 
for themselves from 
the result how 


pronounced an__ the back. 





opportunity the heated countenance has 
of acquiring grime from what was deemed 
to be a protector. The birdcage veil 
is unlikely to communicate dirt to the 
cuticle, because it is worn so far away 
from it; but that it actually and really 
dims the brilliancy of the complexion 
and fades its brightness, by shielding 
it too much from the beneficial in- 
fluences of the air, sun and rain, there 
can be little doubt. Hence how wise 
is she who leaves that veil to be 
depicted in fashion-pictures, where it 
looks very quaint, and in actuality shows 
it transposed, cascading not in front of 
the hat, to screen her face, but at the 
back of it, as if carelessly thrown away 
from her countenance, to drape her “ hind- 
hair.” In that position we are going to 
make close acquaintance with the veil in 


Even when she rode, the fair equestrienne of former times wore a veil as a sign 
of femininity : a mere wisp of gauze draped round her silk hat and knotted at 
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its new importance of appearance; and 
uncommonly smart it is certain to look, 
when worn by the right woman. _ Ridicu- 
lous will be the suitable epithet to apply 
to it when it is not. 

In the forties of last century there 
was the most charming fashion in 
vogue with respect to veils, charming not 
only because it must have looked so 
pretty, but symbolically so, because it 
typified the high repute in which femininity 
was then held. Women did not at that 
time want to look masculine nor bold, nor 
anything save dear, sweet, dependent 
little beings, even in the saddle. So 
when they arrayed themselves for eques- 
trian exercise, or the enjoyments of the 
chase, they twisted round their high silk 
hats wisps of gauze, which they knotted 
at the back, taking care that very long 
ends were left dangling, to flutter grace- 
fully in the breeze. There are extant the 
most engaging pictures of ladies of the 
period thus decorated, prancing through 
woodland scenes and over mountain 
brows, and in all the fashion publications 
of the day very great emphasis is made, 
on what must have been as highly popular 
and well approved a vogue as it really was 
a picturesque one. An engraving that 
was found in many homes when Queen 
Victoria was a girl, and so fond of riding 
that she set the fashion for that exercise 
among her subjects and in the Con- 
tinental capitals, shows her attired in the 
long and dangerous habit of the day with 
its pretty little bodice, and a big hat, not 
of the stove-pipe order, but picturesque 
and countrified in shape, draped with a 
beautiful veil, raised on one side by the 
breeze that fanned her pretty face. 

The masculine tailor-made air of the 
riding-habit worn to-day is so obviously 
the best possible one that could be found 
for such raiment, that it is unlikely that 
it will be changed to an affair that com- 
prises a corsage with sloping shoulders 
and a frivolous lace choker and cuffs, for 
these would not look at all suitable 
companions of the strictly practical safety 
skirt. But if precedent were required to 
justify the appearance of the veil upon 
the riding-hat, search in “ Les Modes de 
Paris,” Octave Uzanne’s chronicle of the 
fashions for 1797 to 1897, will be rewarded, 


and Frangois Courboin’s sketches will 
confirm the story. ‘There is one en- 
titled La Fashion au Bois de Boulogne, 
l’Allée des Cavaliers (1842), that shows a 
bewitching young equestrienne in a black 
habit, the bodice of which might serve in 
every detail as a model for a fashionable 
dress of to-day, and a stove-pipe hat worn 
above a coiffure arranged in showers of 
ringlets that entirely cover the ears, 
swathed with a green gauze veil, supposed 
to be beneficial to the eyes, though 
certainly not worn in front of them! This 
model of elegance is reining in her steed, 
so that she may hold sweet converse with 
a dandy, who wears lavender-coloured 
trousers of the peg-top pattern, a bright 
blue coat with tight sleeves ruckled above 
the wrists, a green waistcoat that matches 
Madame’s veil, owing no doubt to the 
exigencies of colour-printing, Nankin 
yellow gloves, a huge black satin stock 
wound several times round the throat, 
beneath a high white linen collar, and a 
still more stove-pipe-patterned hat than 
that of his fair companion. 

Dress, scarcely ever, possibly never, 
a more expensive affair than it now is, 
will be rendered still more expensive by 
the new vogue in veils. Formerly a yard 
of net that cost a few pence only sufficed 
for the needs of the woman with a meagre 
purse, while the one who, allowing herself 
plenty of margin as to length, bought a 
yard and a half of good net, had only 
to pay a few shillings for her purchase. 

But mark the difference under the new 
edict. ‘The veil of the most modest 
calibre must measure over two yards in 
length, so that it may be tied at the back 
in a bow and display ends that will make 
a little show of obedience to the mode. 
Composed even of the humblest gauze, 
it costs therefore double what the old 
purchase did. ‘Then, quite naturally, 
the prominence given to the veil, which 
is one of the hail-marks of smartness 
now, as it was of gentility sixty years ago, 
has brought into the shops the most 
desirable fancies—to wit, real lace ones 
that cost several guineas, chiffon ones of 
the most delicate colourings that are cheap 
at half a sovereign, and flounce-fringed net 
ones that represent an outlay of several 
shillings every time a new veil is bought. 
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3. PRINTED LINENS, from 1/6 per yd. 
4, DAMASKS. 

5. TAPESTRIES. 


GRAHAMe&BANKS, 


Ltd., 


445, Oxford Street, 
LONDON, W. 


THE AEROGRAPH is 


great assistance to the artist for 
Blake and White and Water-Colour 
Drawings, Finishing Photographic 
Enlargements, Preparing Work 
for Process Engraving, Litho- 
graphic Work, Tapestry 
Painting, Pottery De- 
coration, etc. Great 
rapidity and 
superior 
results. 





““ MICHAELMAS DAISY” Design. 


A Master Key 


To these Sizes 




















Larger 
instruments 
for Mural Decora- 

_ tion, General Paint- 
ing, Lime Wash, and 
the like. Especial Air 
Compressors. Write for 


prices and particulars to— Locks 
THE AEROGRAPH Co., Ltd., 


30, Memorial Hall Buildings For ALL PURPOSES car be made toa 

tee ’ Master Key in suites, with subordinate 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C. keys forBailiff, Butler, Maid or Valet, Stud- 
groom, Gardener, etc., etc., each suite in- 
= dependent of the other, but all opening to 
































P Lucky Bean 
Varicose VEINS the ordinary imeonvenient bunch of-keys, L#<ktet Open 
_—. ° BRAMAH LOCKS under OUR SYSTEM are in 
. use on many of the largest estates in the kingdom. 
BAILEY’S DUPLICATE MASTER KEYS KEPT AND 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS REGISTERED FREE OF CHARGE. 
Properly Fitted. Special attention is invited to a choice selec- 
A badly fitting stocking, or tion of Despatch Boxes, Letter Cases, Jewel and 
pope ted hoogemen eyapeey Trinket Boxes, Dressing Bags, Suit Cases, etc., 
tively harmful. on view. 
Stockings, how Some dom ILLUSTRATED pcrianrssncataadh POST FREE, 
pain g repair them, post free two 
W.H. BAILEY & SON, BRAMAH & Co., 
38, OXFORD STREET, By Appointment to H.M. the King, 
* LONDON, W. Sole Makers of the Genuine BRAMAH LOCKS, 
100, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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ain dlewn's Irish y caanae 


Everv fibre is pure wool—best pure wool, as poor material cannot withstand the process of hand 

spinning 2 and hand weaving. Better material for outdoor and general wear it is impossible to procure. 

and, as toits smartness and fashionableness, see lists of our patrons on pages 29 and 31 in “* The White 
House Budget.” Please write for a copy, also patterns. 


Sold by the yard, or in costumes and suits, made 


if 4 fl ard. to measure and tailor-made. Absolute satisfaction 
guaranteed, or money refunded. Address: 


The White House, Desk 21, Depot for Irish Peasant Industries, Portrush, Ireland, 




















TO ALL PHOTOGRAPHERS (Amateurs or Professionals) 


interested in 


CARBON PRINTING. 


Your applicatoa is invited for a copy ot 


FIRST STEPS IN AUTOTYPE PRINTING, 


a 2>-page practical descriptive pamphlet, explaining in simple language the various operations of Carbon Printing. 
omplete Price List of Carbon Printing Materials and Accessories (Tissues, Transfer Papers, Developing 
Apparatus, Trial Sets, etc., etc.). 


Various Leaflets offering convincing evidence of the 
SIMPLICITY OF THE CARBON PROCESS. 
All these will be sent to you, FREE AND POST PAID, on receipt of name and address, 
The only cost to you is the post card and the trouble of writing it. 


Address: THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford St., LONDON, W.C. 
Works: WEST EALING, W. 
































Ont 


TEETH 
AND BREATH 


The Opinion of a 
Practising Dentist 


“The popular dentifrice 
known as Van Buskirk’s Sozo- 
dont contains ingredients that 
will prove of the greatest util- 
ity to the health of the mouth 
and teeth.” 

G. F. J. COLBURN, D.D.S 
Author of “ Popular Dentistry.” 


He might have added with 
equal truth: “It has invalu- 
able antiseptic properties.” 
























CLUB, BANQUET and 
HOLIDAY HEADACHES QUICKLY 


CURED 


WITH 


BROMO-SELTZER 


This successful American Remedy is an effervescent 
powder taken in water. Contains no cocaine or mor- 
phine. Does not depress the heart. It gives instant 
relief in cases of Brain Fag, Nervous, Sick or Bilious 
Headaches. Money refunded where it fails to cure. 


Three sizes—13$d., 2s. 3d., and 4s. 6d. 


EFFERVESCENT but not GASS-Y, 


THE EMERSON DRUG COMPANY, 
4, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


52 Years’ Reputation. Sold 
Everywhere, Prices 2/6 and 1/-, 


London. New York, 
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OBEROI ESA 
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en OI Cbep 


BETTER HEALTH SINCE USING VI-COCOA. 


“ Jr? Aas Mr. WILLIAM STOKES COTTEW 
(Sropro) (Originator of Old Age Pensions, 1895), 
21, West Cliff, Whitstable, writes: 


“Unsolicited I am pleased to add my testimony in 
favour of Dr. libbles’ Vi-Cocoa. There is something 
in it forming a stay to the stomach, which all the other 
Cocoas I have tried do not possess. 

‘*My health in 1898 quite broke down, being six 
months in bed, compeliing me after thirty-four years’ 
Banking to resign my Bank Managership in my 
fiftieth year, 

“*T take a 1s. 6d. tin every week, and my health has 
been far better through taking the Vi-Cocoa than at any 
previous time.” 


























“Undoubted purity and strength.” — Medical Magazine. 
“In the front rank of really valuable foods.’’—/anc+¢. 
FAVOURED 
BY THE 
HOMES and 
























THE “TRIUMPH.” \esv 

On March 11th, at St. James’s Hall, 
Miss ELIZABETH PARKINA, Mr. BEN DAVIES, 
Miss MARGARET THOMAS, ARNOLD FOLDESY, 
were accompanied in their solos by the Ideal 
“TRIUMPH,” and on that evening, for the 
first time, a complete Orchestra performed the 
Mendelssohn Concerto, Op. 25, in G Minor, 
with the new “ TRIUMPH” as Solo Pianist 

The performer does not play the “ TRIUMPH.” 
With the assistance of the “* TRIUMPH” he plays 
the piano, though he may not know one note from 
another. ‘The flexible, human-like aluminium 
fingers, in conjunction with two melody stops and 
a music roll truthfully marked, do what seems im- 
possible. ‘* Now like a sparkling mountain river 
rippling from stone to stone, and pure like crystal 
purl the notes and chords, waving and singieg, 
and telling of sunshine and happiness. Alas! 
suddenly clouds on the sky, thunder and light- 
ning” ; the performer, forgetting the “* TRIUMPH,” 
forgetting the keys and complicated action of the 
piano, is absorbed in the soul-stirring music he is 
producing from the instrument before him, which 
may have been silent for years. 

Would you like to own such a “ TRIUMPH”? 
The cash price is only £39. Deferred payments 
can be arranged. 

We shall be very pleased to demonstrate the 
“TRIUMPH” to vou at our showrooms, whether 
you intend purchasing or not, or will forward 
particulars. 

M. KASTNER & CO., 
302, Regent Street (nr. Queen’s Hali), LONDON, W. 
N.B.—We give our Agency only to a limited 
number of Piano Dealers. Beware 


NS of substitutions, no matter what 
L\ ’ ‘ 
A price you may be asked to pay. 
ES Sc 


rs 


ul 


, 
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THE IDEAL” TRIUMPH" 





: waa a bene 
“WHY LUNTIN?’23 
is an attractive little booKlet written 
Specially for SmoKers by an 
EXPERT ON TOBACCO. : It 
tells the all-round superiority of 
“Luntin Mixture” as an ideal pipe 
tobacco— absolutely pure, rich # Have you the power to influence 
in aroma and taste, cool and /## and attract others? To succeed 

soothing. where others fail? To make yourself 
SEND for it NOW—POST FREE. positive, strong and confident ? 














et 8 - now-a-days, is cruelly keen in al! walks 
a <eperee . of life—business, social or professional. Earnest 
2-08. packet LJ, }-lb. packet § endeavour is no longer the only thing needed for 






2/e, OF ALL TOBACCO- : success. Sharp wits and a keen know- 
NISTS. If your tobacconisls PFs: ledge of the laws of personal magne- 
stock has run out, send 1/1 or Kj tism and influence are absolutely necessary. 































ae/2 for sample direct to: You may have, free for the asking, a most 
; «le, interesting and fascinating illustrated - 
booklet, called ‘‘ The Power Within," dealing with | 
the practical use and cultivation of personal 
SOE. r ’ magnetism, hypnotism, nerve control, &c. Most 
Enquire. name of adams oPoeree fascinating and profitable reading. Please enclose a 
nearest — » 1d, stamp for the return postage. 
RESEARCH PUBLISHING CO. ; 
Temple Chambers, Temple Ave, E.G. 
I 
k 














Absolutely Cure 
BILIOUSNESS. 
SICK HEADACHE. 
TORPID LIVER. 
FURRED TONGUE. 
\ INDIGESTION. 
CONSTIPATION. 
DIZZINESS. 
SALLOW SKIN. 








ang 
| 
a 
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- Bmall Pill. j 
They TOUCH the L i V E R aon Same 
Genuine Wrapper Printed on 
WHITE PAPER, BLUE LETTERS. , 
Look for the Signature Zaz | 


| a a a ee 
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FOOD 
For INFANTS, 
INVALIDS, and 
THE AGED. 


BENGER’S FOOD has attained its great 
reputation not by extravagant or sensational 
advertisement, but by the constant 
recommendation of those who 


have used it, and of medical 
men who know its value. 





by its excellence estab lis hed 
a reputation of i its own. 





BENGER’S FOOD is ‘sold in Tins 
by Chemists, etc., everywhere. 











CENTAUR CYCLES | 


Famous since 1876. 


PRICES: £10 10s. and £15 15s. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST POST FREE FROM 




















q CENTAUR CYCLE CO., LD., COVENTRY. 








—- & CO., of BELFAST, 
, SHIRT SPECIALISTS. 

y OUR 1904 PRICE LIST OF MEDICAL, 
e7/ DRESS, BUSINESS, CAMBRIC, TUNIC, 
/ and FLANNEL SHIRTS, IS NOW READY. 
Gentlemen who appreciate Smart Cut, Best 
Materials, Best Making, and Latest Designs, 

should write for Patterns and Price List to 


HARPER & CO.,  Manutacterers, Dept. E, Royal Avenue, BELFAST. 


kers : ULSTER BANK, BELFA 








'¢ YOU 


HERE’S A NEW HELP 


av 
It does more. 


the ear better. 
id > ogee ie, rubber or 
week ge soft as the ; it weighs 
fortble ak of ; it fa adjust, and 
w gomtort Ret ‘or our part 
THE oO ANY, 
9, CENTURY ROUSE, REGENT 8T., LONDON, W. 








Danger 


To a Cyclist more often lies in a weak 

chain than in any other part of the 

machine. The breaking of a chain 

means a serious accident to the rider. 

See to it then that your machine is 
fitted with a 


The best of material combined with the finest 
workmanship, followed by the most exacting 
tests of every chain sent out, ensures a chain 
of the highest possible quality. Apart from the 
question of danger, the ease in ridirg with a 

erf:ct chain is incalculable. The absence of 

iction and the non-liability of stretching, al) go 
towards making cycling thoroughly enjoyable. 


Renold Chains for Cycle and Motor are 
stamped RENOLD on every Link. 


Obtairable through Cycle Agents and Dealers everywhere, 


HANS RENOLD, LTD., MANCHESTER. 











YS 
ASV FOR 


Black Handle : one oe ae 5/6 
Ivory Handle ia ie 7/6 
Pair, Ivory Handles, in Russia Leather Case 21/- 







ENGLISH 
MANUFACTURE. 


Kropp Duplex Strop ... 
Kropp Strop Paste ... us 
Kropp Badger Hair Shaving Brush, 5/6, 1/6 &10/6 


Wholesale OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO., LONDON, W. 





RATOR 


AREA 





THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL 


says: ‘*Benger’s Food has 





7/6 
6d. 
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A TINY BIT, A LITTLE RUB, 


A BIG SHINE 


GLOBE -: 
- POLISH 


Does not injure any metal, however delicate, or skin of user, and, unlike the liquid metal polishes 
which contain naphtha, is non-inflammable. Sold Everywhere. RAIMES & CO., Ltd., Tredegar 
Road, London, E., and Stockton-on-Tees. 


PEACHS LACE CURTAINS 


Now is the time to send for Peach's 1904 Illustrated Catalogue and Buyer's Guide, the Largest Catalogue ot Lace Goods issued. Post 
It contains 350 enteees =? of Lace Curtains, Madras Muslias, Laces, Blouses, Ladies’ and Gents’ Hosiery, Roller ‘Blinds, 
ousehold Linens, etc, DIRECT FROM THE LQOMS. 
Lot 106 contains: x pair Drawing-room Curtains, high-class rich design, 4 yards 
] L, 21/- long. about 2 yards wide; 2 pairs alike Dining-room Curtains, artistic design 


from Old Point Lace, 3) ya long, sof inches wide; 1 pair New Art Style Bed- 











room Curtains, 3 yards long, 59 inches wide ; S pair ra ionable Brise Bise Curtains; 1 Table Centre, Guipure make; 1 set of Toilet Table Covers, 
one 45 inches long, five smaller, Cartig e Paid, 21/-. Ecru if desired. Unquestionably the best Parcel ever off ap  gbrize Medals Toronto and Chicago, 
s. ACH SONS, Lister Gate, 106, Nottingham. Establis! 














1903 CYCLES. tty CARRIAGE £6: 
PAID to any Railway 
LADY’S & GENT.’S £12 for cash, £6/6/0; or send 40/- with 
nage pec aged Tyres, — - balance, 86/-, on its arrival. 
Tee aeels, Rim 
Brakes. Plated Rims. way CNTs 1 O/~ ONDER, 
TORY \ 


balance payable 4/-, 6/ 


66, 





WAN” 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


» 8/-, 10/-, 
monthly until £6/6/0 has been paid, ba 
6/- extra cost booking. Agents Wanted. 

DEREHAM ROAD 
NORWICH. 








Pall Mall Magazine. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. ne 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly Yearly. 
Kingdom és - I5/— 7/6 
Including postage ‘for abroad . . 16/- 8/- 
Subscribers’ copies will be posted ‘each month ts reach 
them on day of publication. 









Make your Secretary's 
work easier by 909 
presenting a SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN. # 





One filling lasts 

















for days; ; 







MAKES the SKIN . 
as SOFT as VE ae 







25/-10 £20, J | a 

Put Te ZANE 
Catalogue Free, 
Mabie, Godd § Bard, 53, Cheapside, EC, 


95a, Regent Street, London, W, 


3, Eashenes Street, Manchester, 
Aaé BRENTANO'S, 30, AVENUE BE LOPERA, PARIS 


E> Rep Tnans 








rnb 





dz, 4 
Will entirely renine 
ROUGHNESS, ‘REDNESS, 
IRRITATION, CHAPS, &c, 
Delightfully Soothing a Refreshing, 

















J all Chemists. M. BEETHAM & 80K, Cheltenham. 
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CALVERT S 


CARBOLIC TOOTH POWDER 





Preserves the teeth and keeps them clean and white. 
Sold by Chemists, Stores, etc., everywhere in 
6d., 1/-, and 1/6 tins. 











p——Acabnahertbnelachsslacsla 1.2 @-eRamledekeel 
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There are many 
kinds of Typewriters, 
but only one 

which unites 


the good qualities 


‘PRICES (foolscap size), 
of all THE 8 to 11 GUINEAS. 
CASH OR INSTALMENTS. 


B LI *& ENSDERFER 


At Half the Price INVESTIGATE THIS BEFORE BUYING. 
with all the Quality. SEND FOR BOOKLET No. 190. 


Blickensderfer Typewriter Co., NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


LONDON : 9, Cheapside, E.C. MANCHESTER: 74, Market Street. 
Also BRISTOL, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, DUBLIN, GLASGOW, EDINBURGH, etc., etc. 
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Pail Mall i‘ Extras.” 


2A 


Some of the latest «‘extra’’ publicat‘ons issued from 
the offices of the Pall Mall Gazette and Pall Mall 
Magazine, Newton Street, Holborn, London, W.C. 


The Deanery Guide 
to Westminster Abbey 


Coronation Edition. By M. C. Brapiey (Mrs. Henry Birchenough) 
and E, T. Brapiey (Mrs. A. Murray Smith). Fully illustrated. 
Sold by the vergers at the Abbey. Price 15.; by post, 1s. 24d. 

«The best publication of its kind.’’—Church Review. 
































National Gallery Pictures 


New Edition, beautifully printed on art paper. Containing fine § 
reproductions of the principal pictures in the National Gallery, 
from half-tone plates and wood-blocks. A handsome souvenir of the 
National collection. Price 1s.; by post, 15. 32. 


Half-Holidays at the National Gallery 


A chatty guide to the Exhibition in Trafalgar Square, illustrated 
with choice reproductions of important and characteristic pictures. 
Interesting to the student and visitor. Price 6d.; by post, 84d. 


The Zoo and What to See There 


This excellent guide and hand-book to the world-famous collection of 
the Royal Zoological Society in Regent’s Park is entertaining and 
instructive, and copiously illustrated throughout with fine drawings and 
photographs, the latter principally by Mr. GAMBIER Botton, the great 
animal photographer. Price 6¢.; by post, 84d. 


A Phil May Picture Book 


A crown quarto volume containing upwards of go full-page drawings 
(mostly humorous) by the great artist, including some hitherto un- 
published studies. Excellently printed on good paper. Price 1s. 








































All the above may be obtained at booksellers’ throughout the Kingdom, 
or by post from the 

Offices of the “PALL MALL” PUBLICATIONS, Newton Street, Holborn, 

London, W.C. 
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the 


Angelus 
PIANO-PLAYER 
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The Famous 
tT) 


THE MOST PERFECT, ARTISTIC, AND HUMAN-LIKE 
IN TECHNIQUE, WITH INSTANTANEOUS AND COM. 
PLETE CONTROL OF TEMPO AND EXPRESSION, 


The ““ANGELUS” is more 


musicianly in its aim than 
other Piano-players. 

It enables everyone to play the piano. It provides the mastery of technique 
essential to the musician, while giving the perfect control of time and 
expression which enable him to interpret artistically the great composers. 

The SIMPLICITY and COMPLETENESS of the EXPRESSION DEVICES are the 
unique features of the ‘‘ANGELUS.” The control is so perfect, the action so 
sensitive and effective, the response so immediate, that all the effects of expert 
hand-playing are realised with the most gratifying sense of mastery 

The ““ANGELUS” is the only PIANO-PLAYER with Orchestral Organ Combina- 

tion, or may be obtained as a PIANO-PLAYER ONLY. DEFERRED PAYMENTS 
ARRANGED IF DESIRED. Discount for Cash. All music-lovers should write for 
our No, 25 Catalogue, or call at 233, Regent Street, where demonstrations are given with pleasure. 


T MARSHALL, was, HEGHNT STRENE, LONDON, 











The tive, Durable, and Inexpensive. EASY TO SWEEP—DO NOT COLLECT DUST. 
Send for Vatterns. Here are the prices of the 
Strongest ABINGDON CORD SQUARES. 
CARPETS ART SHADES, BORDERED, SEAMLESS, REVERSIBLE. 
Sizes—2 by2 aby2} 2by3 2by3 3by3 3by3h 3by4 3 by 44 to 4 by 7 sq. yards, 
for 6- 76 # 9j- 11/38 #136 159 18/- 206 42/- 
Also made in all widths for Stairs, Landings, and Passages. 
bo at WEAR. Abingdon Carpet Manufacturing Co., 115, Thames Whart, Abingdon-on-Thames. 
. _ 





BEING REVERSIBLE THEY 
OUTWEAR TWO ORDINARY CARPETS. 


They are the only Carpets which answer to Modern Requirements, being Hygienic, Decora- 


Beesaterng 
Trace Mart, 
REVIRE DIS 
































>) The description given of 
THE FAMOUS the little “ Mab” as the Sec 
finest shaving imple- Wn 
hen ment in the world is 
confirmed in thousands 
of _ testimonials. The 
“Mab ” is rapidly super- 


{4 9 seding the big clumsy 
razors hitherto used. Do 
not accept any not bear- 
ing the registered Trade 
Mark, “The MAB,” or 
you will be disappointed. 

PRICE. 


Black Handle ...... 2/6 
)) warf OP se te CASE. " 


ts of Youths 


< How to havea beautiful face and 
WN figure. How to have beautiful 
yy eyes and hair. How to curl the 
hair naturally without curling 
pins or tongs. Little people can 
be made tall. Noses that are 
red or ugly shape can be 
cured, and looks greatly 
improved. 


























This 
Pretty Book 
will be sent 
; Free. Ask for 
“ BEAUTY’S BOUDOIR”’ 


73, Camden St., North Shields, Eng. 














BERG ccccccccccsccess 1/6 
TEE: -Aeenebiatanseues / — must be sent 
: Sent post free aes day as or postage. 
a rfumery Co, Dept. w.m. 
- **MAB’’ CO., a 
73, Newhall Street, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
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OTHER FAMOUS HOMES 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Edited by A. H. MALAN. 


With about 200 Illustrations, With handsome cover 
design. Royal 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, gilt top, uncut 
edges, 21s. net. 
















CONTENTS: 
WOLLATON HALL, DUNROBIN CASTLE, 
DUNVEGAN CASTLE, STONELEIGH, 

CASTLE BROMWICH, DALKEITH PALACE, 
OSTERLEY PARK, ST. MICHAEL’S MOUNT, 
CLUMBER, STOWE, 

AUDLEY END, CASTLE HOWARD. 















This Sumptuous Volume contains descriptions of Twelve of 
the Famous Homes of Great Britain. Among the writers 
are the following: 









LADY MIDDLETON, ELIZABETH J. SAVILLE, 

COUNTESS OF BRAD; ORD, THE HON. MARY CORDELIA LEIGH, 
LORD RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, LORD HENRY SCOTT, 

THE COUNTESS OF JERSEY, MAJOR THE HON. JOHN ST. AUBYN, 
THE DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE, JOHN ORLANDO HARTES, 






and A. H. MALAN. 







Full Prospectus will be sent on application. 









G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


24, Bedford Street, Strand, LONDON; and NEW YORK. 
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AKES WOMTEN BEAUTIFE 


: 
oJ 
Marvellous development accomplished by the new and : 








wonderful Diano method of enlarging the female bust. 


Thin women are quickly developed into commanding figures that 
excite wonderment and admiration. 


A new and surprisingly effective home treatment has been discovered 
hat enlarges the female bust at least six inches. Women who are not lacking 
in this respect will not be particularly interested, but those who by some 
unfortunate circumstance of health or occupation are deficient in this develop- 
ment will be very much fascinated by the peculiar prominence achieved by 
the treatment. It is called DIANO, and is controlled by the well-known 
ESPANOLA MEDICINE COMPANY. There is no doubt about the mar- 
— power of this new treatment to develop tbe bust to a gratifying extent. 

lady who wishes to know more era DIANO should send her name and 
auc ress to the ESPANOLA MEDIC INE COMPANY. They will send free 
in plain sealed envelope by post a new “‘ beauty book” they have just prepared, 
also photographs from life, showing the actual development induced, and a 
great gumber of testimonials from physicians, chemists, and prominent ladies, 
al! commending the wonderful and remarkable power of DIANO to enlarge 
the bust, no matter how flat the chest may be. Miss Moreton writes : “* Diano 
acted splendidly, already developed two inches.” Lady —— writes: ** My neck, 
which was so very scraggy, is now all 1 could desire ; the hollows are ¢ beautifully 
filled out.” Mrs Crook writes: “ Diano has had wonderful eect ;. bosoms are 
getting quite full,” Miss Gould writes: “ My figure ts perfectly developed by 
Diano. Shall not require any more.” Mus. lake writes: ** Since using Diano 
my chest measurement has increased six inches.” These ladies have intimated 
their pleasure to give their experience to others, and full addresses will be 
given to dona-fide applicants. Do not fail to write at once. The beauty book 
and portrais will delight you. All you need to do is to send your name and 
address and a stamp to pay postage. All correspondence strictly confidential. 


Address :—Lady Manager, A.W. Espanola Medicine Co. 
(Dept. 110), 203a, Regent Street, London, W. 


THE 


BLIND *"*=DERIOD BRAND'S 
PATENT METALLIC ESSENCE 


VENETIAN 
” after years of oean 
HODKINSON & Co., Ld., Canada Works s 
SMALL HEATH, BIRMINGHAM. 
For INVALIDs. 
A LC0 Hi 0 L [ Prepared from Finest Meat. 
Prescribed by Leading Physicians all 
PINK over the World. 
ght 
DRUG ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 














“The desire to possess Beauty Is keenest 
where refinement is strongest.” 








































IVETE NU EA NANA 


























HABITS 
Permanent! Cured tients 's Rig home in 3 to 7 weeks by the i i i H H 
recognised TURVEY PHEATMENT, wit ot ATE an Result Price Lists of Invalid Specialties free on 
assure uccess testified by Officials of Church of England Tem i i 
perance Diocesan Branches, etc. Report ot Public Test sent free. application to 


Mr. 1HOMAS HOLMES, the famous Church of ry Tem- 


rerance erage aes ** Indispensable in my work.” The 
Chronicle says: markable success," THE ONLY SYSTEM 
UNDER EN iis MEDICAL DIRECTION. Write in ais ag a9 


for ll.ustrated Treatise (or call 10 to s)\—Secretary, TU 
REATMENT 


Fan ele hee ta 8, Amberley House, Norfolk MAY FAIR, LON DON, WwW. 
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A Delightful 
Sweetmeat 
CLEAVES’ Prtcrpgrecnes 


materials of rene 
CELEBRATED 


DEVONSHIRE 
CLOTTED CREAM ie 
CONFECTIONS. Eonar 
UNRIVALLED FOR 


ABSOLUTE PURITY 


AND 


EXQUISITE FLAVOUR. 


SOLD IN 14., 3d., @ 6d. PACKETS. 


“Exceptionally choice, 
uniformly delicious.” 
Court Circular. 











SoLte MAKERs: 
JOHN CLEAVE & SON, Ltd., 
Devonshire Cream Chocolate Works, 
CREDITON, DEVON. 





eee Models. yaad Fit 
Guaranteed Wear. 


By | ee 
SEAM 


YeN': 


Will not split 
in hey Seams 





Nor tear in 
= Fabric, 


ee Bade! Soe en Hh en Bie ey 


nd Sha’ 
- nd Ce out “WL, Bil, ‘gil, "WAL per ‘pair 
and upwards. 

THREE GOLD MEDALS. 


‘* The best make of Corset is the Y & N.” 
GENTLEWOMAN 


Please write for Price List to the 
Y & N CORSET FACTORY, 
BRISTOL. 
Sold by Drapers and Ladies’ O ee 
throughout the United Kir paola i d Color 

















Wenn, 
Plate Powder 


For Cleaning Silver, Electro Plate, &s 
Sold everywhere, I/- 2% & 4/6 


TYPEWRITERo 


All Makes 
BOUGHT, SOLD, EXCHANGED, 
REPAIRED, and HIRED. 


MSS. TYPED. 


Twelve Monthly 
Instalments' of 
ONE GUINEA 
will Purchase a 
good «= = «= -« 


REMINGTON, 
BAR-LOCK, 
' CHICAGO, 
HAMMOND, or 
WILLIAMS. 


“ + 
FAN" LORS Typewriter Co., Ltd. 


LONDON. 



































74, Chancery Lane, 











TELL COOK 


KEATINGS POWDE 
















ALLS 


ACK BEETLES 


Ins Only 3°67 ai 














BUCTANAN 


BLEND 
SCOTCH WHISKY 








Y/ JENSBURY: 


BROWNS 


\ ORIENTAL 
Ne OTH oy y 
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THE MOST POWERFUL 


non-poisonous 





DISINFECTANT 


krown, 
Used daily for drains, sinks, traps, w.c.’s, 
ash-bins, etc, IZAL 
KEEPS the HOME HEALTHY. 


Officially adopted by His Majesty's Government. 
IZAL is sold everywhere at 6d., Is., 2s. Gd., 4s. 6d. 
FREE copy of Dr. ANDREW WI son’s valuable so-page work, 

cg The Izal Rules of Health,’ sent on application to 
NEWTON, CHAMBERS & CO., Ltd., 
(Dept. 36), Thoracliffe, near Sheffield. 





THORNCLIFFE, 
ia Near SHEFFIELD. 

















Acts Gently. Acts Pleasantly. 
Acts Beneficially. 


Acts truly as a Laxative. 


; ~ ] V. 
A 2S XN ld 
A _ t 
k : N 
‘ , \ 
eA \ 











California Syrup of Figs 
is the one remedy which 
doctors fully recognise as 


oY effectually superseding the 
“NATURES THEORIGINAL @ purgatives of other days. 
PLEASANT AND : t 

aanueadar eunuine. It acts simply, naturally, 










pleasantly upon Liver, 
Kidnevs, and _ Bowels, 
cleansing and permanent- 
ly benefiting those organs. 


WORDS OF ADVICE.—Asx ror Carirornia Syrup oF Fics, and 
see that the package bears the name of the California Fig Syrup Co. 
Imitations are numerous, but as you value your health you cannot risk 
taking a substitute. Of all Chemists, 1/14 and 1/9. 
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OETZMANN & CO. 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


(Continuation north of Tottenham Court Road.) 
60 & 61, GRAFTON ST., DUBLIN; 75, UNION ST., RYDE. 











nae ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE Handsome Nickel-Plated 
Crackle-Glass (The Best Furnishing Guide extant) ae Warmer, * i 
a ae GRATIS AND POST FREE. dishes, coe pty, 

Eac! ey 5 with spirit lamp complete, 

Set of Six .. 6 ALL CARPETS .MADE UP FREE OF CHARGE. , ae 











Solid ey Polished Walnut, Fumed Oak, Ma- 
ny, Stained Green Colour, Wooden 
stead, pts mo with superior double woven 

wire mattress, 3 ft. wide by 6 ft. 6 in. long, 
£1 1 0 Ditto, in artistic tapestry .. 96 


HITCHING’S steou BABY CARS. 


As supplied to T.M. The King and Queen and Royal Family. 


(86, NEW BOND STREET, \ corner 
LONDON, 329, 331,OXFORD STREET,/ Block, 
& 45, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 


LIVERPOOL 388282 8 sr. MANCHESTER | care” 'ancape. 


Bankers—LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK. 


Chesterfield Shaped Settee, with seat lift-up anciating box, i sphtanean with 
spring seat and covered with cretonne a , 156 0 








HITCHINGS, Lid., are the Premier Manufacturers of High Grade 
Baby Carriages in the World, having Special Facilities for the Supply 
of High Grade Carriages at the Lowest Prices. 


|: BABY CARRIAGES, from 2 to 25 Guineas. 
‘ BABY CARS, from 2 to 20 Guineas. 
Pictorial List Post Free. Telegrams: ‘‘HITCHING, LONDON.”’ Telephone: ‘'2543, GERRARD.” | 


SENT ON APPROVAL} «7% 


Ten Days’ FreeTrial is allowed on everv 
cycle we sell, and the full price with all 
carriage charges refunded if unsatisfac- 
tory inany way. 1904 Models 


£3.10 to £6.10 


New Departure Coaster Brake, Front 
Rim Brake and highest grade genuine 
British-made fittings and accessories 
throughout. 
900 Good Second-Hand 
Cycles £1.10 to£2.10 
DON’T FAIL to get our big illus- 
trated catalogue before deciding on your 
1g04 machine. We can save you money. 
Rider Agents Wanted in every district to 
buy sample cycle at special price and take orders 
for us. Large profits easily made in spare time, 













is not as black as he is painted,’’ 


BUT Try DICHROIC 


THE OFFICE 
INK. 


RUNS FREELY. 
NEVER BLOTS. 
WILL NOT “SET OFF” 
ON HEAVY LEDGERS. 

Jars 6d., Is., and 2s. 
If you have difficulty in pro- 
curing, name this Magazine, 

and send 8d. stamps to— 
BEWLEY & DRAPER, ta. 
DUBLIN. 






MEAD CYCLE CO. (23*:) LIVERPOOL. 
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NEW MODEL 
TYPEWRIIER. 


THE T a 
RUNNING eae 


Saves Time, Lessens Labour, Ensures Legibility. 


The “LIGHT RUNNING YOST,” so 
termed because of the SMOOTHNESS, 
QUIETNESS, and SWIFTNESS of its 
working, is the latest model of the well-known 
YOST, famous for the clearness and neatness 
of its writing, consequent upon its types com- 
municating direct with the paper. Many 
valuable improvements have been effected, 
and there are some features entirely new to 
Writing Machines. 











Send for Illustrated Booklet, which 
gives full details. 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER CO., LTD. 


50, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 

















NOURISH & 
FLOURISH! 


FRAME-FOOD 


(for Building up the Frame). 


16 oz. Tin 1s. Best for Babes. 


Of best Grocers & Chemists. 


FREE SAMPLE, with booklet entitled ‘“‘Bringing up Baby,” by 
a Hospital Nurse, if this Journal is mentioned, from 


FRAME-FOOD CO., LD., Battersea, LONDON, S.W. 
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WHAT! NOT COT A 


CAVZ j y i 


FOUNTAIN ij 


4 Wy 
iD) I 
MAY 
ls provided with 
Se } shut-off valve and : 
= SZ 



















may be carried in 
any position with- [|], 
out fear of leakage. 











The “Swift” Inks 


m Specially adapted for use with Fountain Pens. 


— Sold in 6d. Dwarf Bottles — 
And all other Standard Sizes. 





The Dwarf Bottles are fitted with Duplex Stoppers, rendering the 


nahedtaeee. operation of filling Pens cleanly and expeditious. 





DE LA RUE’S 


“Imperial Treasury” Writing Paper . . 
. . . She Standard of Excellence. 








SOLD BY ALE STATIONERS. 
Manufactured by 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO. Ltd., Bunhill Row, LONDON, E.C. 
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| Coughs, — ORDER ! 


AND 
eye BRIGHTNESS 
Bronchitis, 











PREVAIL 


and all other 
Troubles of 
the Lungs and 
Bronchial 
Tubes, can 
be prevented 
or 


DRIVEN AWAY 








GERAUDEL’S POLISH 
PASTILLES BUSH ALL THRSUGH. 


Free from Acid, Poison Grit. 


No cough can stand out against the per- PRODUCES QUICKLY 
suasive appeal of these Pastilles. They carry A LASTING BRILUANCY. 
off all irritating matter. ‘Chey make the fiat Malchless’Metal Polish ie 


breathing free and clear. They give resist- ‘N LIVERPOOL. 
ing power to the bronchial tubes. 


All Chemists sell them. 72 in @ tube for 1/th. an 


























THE LONDON SHOE CO., LTD. 


Catalogues Po: Post Free. 




















Terms_Ca: -Cash. 











} } By : a ? 1 fi dj 
No. 938, j ‘ a! (ey VPP aie No. | 
P \ Royal evi . Princess 981. 
Price f Warrant 2 E.Ot~ Ay Y : 
to & th, , Wales. 
16/3 a 
CONTRACTORS TO * 
H.M. GOVERNMENT 
AND MAKERS TO THE 
, all VOLUNTEER MOTOR CORPS. : 
Biacking Calf, Smart or Medium Toe. PAP Oalf Brogue Golf Shoe,Hand made, Medium Toe, 





Ditto, Tan Calf, No, 975, price 28/9 
ee 
Agents for 
OR. DAVIES’ TRIPLE SPRING 
INSTEP SUPPORT, 
AS worn by Royalty. 
CEs 












All Letter Orders, with the exception 

of Approbation Parcels, forwarded 

post free to any address in the 
British Isles, as per Catalogue. 


No. 943. 
Price 
21/- 


ALUMINIUM 





HOB-NAILS. 
Calf Kid, Blacking Leather Golo I er 100, post free. Se _ 
Smart, Basking Tee Square -— rate ——— — Na eg - . 
. titers to City.) Tan Gl . 
116 & 117, NEW BOND ST., W.; an Glacé Kid, Smart Toe. 





21 & 22, SLOANE ST., S.W.; 


123 & 125, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 
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®Y StonEs AND rE 














THE JEOPARDY OF LIFE IS IMMENSELY INCREASED 


WITHOUT SUCH A SIMPLE PRECAUTION AS 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


For Preventing and Curing by Natural Means 
All Functional Derangements of the Liver, Temporary Congestion arising from 
Alcoholic Beverages, Errors in Diet, Biliousness, Sick Headache, Vomiting, 
Sourness of the Stomach, Constipation, Skin Eruptions, Feverish Cold, Influenza, 
and Fevers of all kinds. 


CAUTION.— Examine the Bottle and Cansule, and see that they are marked ENO'S ‘ ab a SALT, 
ner you have been imposed upon by a "WORTHLESS Imitation. Prepared only by J. C. ENO, 
‘Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 














he 


Ges, 
S 


pai 


a Gewutne 


Don't forget the blue. label with gilt lettering. 
MULHENS' ATU "DEPOT G2 NEW BOND Sr Liscow. 








REFRESHES THE SIRONG 
S& RESTORES THEWEAK 
REVIVES THE DEPRESSED 








SUPPLIED 
TO THE 
ROYAL 
HOUSEHOLD. 





© 
THE 
IDEAL TONIG WINE. 





WHAT IT is. 


OT only during the period of convalescence 
after illness but in a variety of 
circumstances imposing heavy strain on the 
physical and nervous system, the need of a 
Tonic is often felt. There is perhaps no 
actual malady, but the whole system is in a 
weak and debilitated condition and the 
consciousness of want of strength and energy 
is most distressing. A Tonic is evidently 
necessary, but the important question arises, 
which of the many claimants to public favour 
is supported by the mature judgment and 
approval of the Medical Profession. 


Fortunately this is a point not difficult to 
decide. 


Medical experience has_ conclusively 
proved that the best, the most reliable and 
the most uniformly successful Tonic is 
VIBRONA. 


VIBRONA is not made the subject of 
extravagant advertising, neither does it claim 
to be a panacea for all the ills which flesh is 
heir to. 


VIBRONA has been justly described as 
the SUPREME Tonic andthe best evidence of its 
unique properties is to be found in the fact 
that the world-wide reputation which 
VIBRONA enjoys is mainly due to the 
spontaneous personal testimony of those who 
having experienced its remarkable energising 
powers are glad to recommend it to their 
friends. 


VIBRONA must not be confounded with 
Coca and other medicated wines whose 
stimulating properties are almost wholly 
dependent on the alcohol they contain. The 
tonic action of VIBRONA is cumulative ; 
that is to say, it continues to exert its effect 
in a gradually increasing degree until the 
whole system feels strengthened and 
invigorated. The appetite improves, the 
digestive functions acquire a healthy activity, 
and both mental and physical exertion can be 
borne without abnormal fatigue or exhaustion 





WHAT IT DOES. 


 Bageenope are being constantly received 

from physicians in all parts of the world 
testifying to the splendid results which have 
attended the use of VIBRONA in cases of 
every-day occurrence in which a thoroughly 
trustworthy and efficient Tonic is the one 
thing needed. An abstract of these Reports 
(omitting the names and addresses of the 
writers) will be supplied on request. The 
originals are always open to the inspection 
of any Member of the Profession. 


In depressed conditions of the system, 
arising from overwork, worry or sleeplessness; 
in convalescence from severe illness such as 
INFLUENZA, PNEUMONIA, Of TYPHOID; in 
recovery from surgical operations or to 
conserve the forces during any critical period. 
the restorative power of VIBRONA cannot 
be over estimated. 


In NEURALGIA and INSOMNIA it is no 
exaggeration to say that VIBRONA acts like 
a charm, obstinate cases which have withstood 
every other form of treatment being frequently 
completely cured after two or three Liqueur 
glasses of VIBRONA have been taken at 
suitable intervals. 


Persons residing in, or visiting localities 
where Malarial Fever exists should make it a 
rule to take at least one Liqueur glass of 
VIBRONA every day. This will not only 
materially increase the power to resist 
infection but in the event of an attack will 
greatly mitigate its severity and hasten 
convalescence. 


In all tropical climates even where 
Malaria is absent VIBRONA is indispensable 
to European residents. Asa recuperative Tonic 
in depressed conditions of the system and asa 
restorative after Enteric Fever, Influenza, and 
other exhausting diseases, VIBRONA stands 
absolutely unrivalled. 


A liqueur glass of VIBRONA acts asa 
prompt restorative, and its agreeable flavour 
is much appreciated by invalids and others to 
whom ordinary Tonics are distasteful. 





Nib 


FLETCHER, FLETCHER & Go., Ld., 


THE IDEAL TONIC WINE is supplied in bottles containing 40 Tanic doses 
by all first-class Chemists, Wine Merchants and Stores 


Price in Great Britain 3/9. 


LONDON and SYDNEY. 


Te, 


Oe 


to 


70 


ODOL is the first and only antiseptic pre- 
paration for cleansing the mouth and teeth which 
is adsoréed in the hollow teeth and by the mucous 
membrane of the gums, to a certain extent im- 
pregnating them, and so exercising its antiseptic 
powers not only during the brief period of appli- 
cation, but continuing for some hours afterwards. 

TO USE ODOL, pour a few drops into a 
tumblerful of lukewarm water until the water 
becomes opaque. Rinse the niouth thoroughly ; 
then take a second mouthful, which should be 
retained in the mouth for some time, so that 
the Odol may be absorbed. After this the 





teeth should be cleansed in the ordinary way, 
the tooth brush being dipped in the Odol water 
and not merely drawn backwards and forwards 
across the fronts of the teeth, but applied all 
round and between them, with an up-and-down 
movement, so that all particles of impurity may 
be dislodged, the whole process being concluded 


by gargling with the mixture. The process 
should be repeated every night and morning, 
also, if possible, after dinner, but most parti- 
cularly before retiring to rest. Price: the half- 
size bottle 1/6 and the full-size bottle, containing 
double the quantity, 2/6. Of all Chemists. 


36* 
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The Newest 
PALL MALL “EXTRA” 


Interesting to all Politicians and Business Men, 
whether for or against Fiscal Reform - ~~ , 


Mr. Chamberlain's 


Proposal 
By John Holt Schooling 


A most capably written Treatise upon the Question 


of the Hour by this well-known Statistical Expert. 


Illustrated by Diagrams - , , , , , 


With a Series of Articles upon the same Subject, entitled 


Pree Tvade or P rotection 
By PERCY F. ROWLAND 


The Volume is of Crown Quarto Size, excellently printed on 
good paper, and is enclosed in the familiar Yellow Wrapper, 
the distinguishing livery of the PALL MALL “EXTRAS.” 


NOW ON SALE 


At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls Everywhere 





PRICE SIXPENCE 
By post 8d. 





Offices: Newton Street, Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 
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AFTER THE MORNING RIDE. 


Healthy exercise bespeaks a healthy appetite, and a healthy 
appetite demands a healthful beverage, and that beverage 
is VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA. It is invigorating 


and sustaining, and possesses a delicious natural flavor 


absolutely unapproached by any other cocoa. 
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INSURANCE DIRECTORY 


OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES. 





LONDON. 


County Fire Office oe oo se +. oe 
Eagle Insurance Company 

Economic Life Assurance Society . 

Mutual Life Insurance Company of New. York 
North British and Mercantile Insurance renee 
Provident Life Office 

Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation 

Scottish Provident Institution 

Scottish Widows Fund . ee e oe 
Sun Life Assurance Society .. - oe 3 


EDINBURGH. 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Company .. 


Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation 
Scottish Provident Institution 
Scottish Widows Fund.. ‘a 


DUBLIN. 


County Fire and Provident Life Offices .. 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation 


GLASGOW. 


North British and Mercantile 
Scottish Provident Institution 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Scottish Widows Fund. ..  -.  .. 
County Fire Office = oe oe 
Eagle Insurance Company ee 
Provident Life Office .. os ee 


BRISTOL. 


County Fire Office 
Eagle Insurance Company 
Provident Life Company 


LEEDS. 


County Fire Office 

Eagle Insurance Company 

North British and Mercantile Insurasice Company . 
Provident Life Office ; *y ’ 


LIVERPOOL. 


Economic Life Assurance Society . 

Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
Provident Life Office ; 
Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation 


MANCHESTER. 


County Fire Office 
Eagle Insurance Company "e 
Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation 
Scottish Provident Institution 

Scottish Widows Fund 


63, Upper Sackville Street. 


50, Regent Street, W., and 14, Cornhill, E.G 
79, Pall Mall, S.W. 

6, New Bridge Street, E.C. 

17 & 18, Cornhill, E.C. 

61, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 

so, Regent Street, W., and 14, Cornhill, E.C, 
Royal Exchange, E.C, 

17, King William Street, E.C. 

28, Cornhill, E.C. 

Threadneedle Street, E.C, 


64, Princes Street, E.C, 
68, George Street. 

6, St. Andrew’s Square. 
9, St. Andrew’s Square, 


113, Grafton Street. 


5, College Green. 


102, St. Vincent Street. 
29, St. Vincent Place. 
114, West George Street. 


61, Colmore Row. 
Eagle Insurance Buildings, Colmore Row. 
59 & 61, Colmore Row. 


Clare Street. 
Eagle Insurance Buildings, Baldwin Street. 
Provident Buildings, Clare Street, 


9, East Parade. 

Eagle Insurance Buildings, Park Row. 
Commercial Buildings, Park Row. 

9, East Parade. 


12, St. George’s Crescent. 

2, Exchange Street Last. 

Bank Chambers, 3, Cook Street. 
5, Dale Street. 





68, Fountain Street. 
64, Cross Street. 
96, King Street. 
10, Albert Square, 
21, Albert Square. 
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BAR-LOCK 


TYPEWRITER 











What does Cwo-Chirds 


of your Clerk’s Time 
mean to you ? 


A Professional or Business Man’s Office is incom- 
plete without a Royal Bar-Lock Typewriter. 


Letter Writing in the old-fashioned pen way means 
loss of time—it means expense. 


To. the Modern Business Man the Royal Bar-Lock 
Typewriter means minimizing the Cost and Increasing 
the Profits. It will write three letters in the same 
time that it takes to write one with a pen. 


Which means a saving of two-thirds of your Clerk’s 
time. 


Just figure that out! 
Can you afford: to be without it ? 
The Royal Bar-Lock Typewriter is 


A MASTERPIECE of TYPEWRITER | 
CONSTRUCTION. 





Two Models, Duplicate Keyboard or Shift Key which- 
ever you prefer. 

For 15 years we have been putting the best skill 
and brains into its manufacture. Every possible 
imperfection in typewriter construction has been 
eliminated. 

We have made improvement upon improvement in 
our one endeavour to make the Bar-Lock a pre-eminently 


DON’T LOOSE SIGHT OF ONE FACT 


It is the Typewriter that doesn’t give you unnecessary 
and time wasting motions. There is no bothersome lifting 
of the carriage to see what you are writing. 





All the writing—every bit of it—is in sight, and all 
the time. It means fewer mistakes, no bad spacing, 
no missed letters—no wasted moments. 


\ 
| successful labour-saving device. 
) 
| 
s 


Particularly in tabulated and invoicing work is this 
an indispensable convenience. 


o> a ~ 
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If You Have Doubts 


As to the advantages of the Royal Bar-Lock Typewriter, 
with its writing always in sight, for you, we are anxious 
that you shall have an opportunity of thoroughly testing 
the Machine. 


We will send you a Royal Bar-Lock for one week on 
trial without any cost to you whatever. You will give 
the machine a rigid test—put it to practical use—have 
your clerks operate it—compare its work, its advantages, 
its possibilities of great speed, its durability and wearing 
properties—with any other typewriter. Go into every 
detail of its construction and use. 

When the week is up we will abide by your decision. 

If the machine does not meet with your approval, and 
fulfil all your requirements, you will send it back to us. 


We will stand all the expense. 


Che Cost to vou will be nothing. 


One firm alone has 250 Royal Bar-Locks in use. 


Would they have had them if they were not satisfied 
do you think ? 


Now will you have the Bar-Lock for one week free ? 
Our booklet, “The Evolution of a Typewriter,” is sent 
free for the asking. It tells the whole story. 


Write nearest branch. 








His Majesty’s Typewriter Makers: 


The Typewriter Company Ltd., 
HEAD OFFICES AND WORKSHOPS: 


198, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 
(Telephones: 996 Bank; 1494 Central). 
SHOWROOMS : 


12 & 14, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


TELEPHONE, ELEPHONE. 

eens 5, Victoria Square 04963 | MANCHESTER: 76, Mosley Street 4644 
Opposite Council House) Ogosite Art Gallery) 

BRISTOL: 28. aldwin Street .. 01517 | NEWCASTLE: 29, Dean Street 03126 
CARDIFF : 38, Mount Stuart Sq. ote 0 | SHEFFIELD: 8, Orchard Street. 
DUBLIN : 43, Dame Street .. 02167 the em 
EDINBURGH : 52. Frederick Street — 
GLASGOW: 22, Renfield St., Corp. 1995 | ADELAIDE, S.A.: 34, Royal Exchange. 





GLOUCESTER: The Cross -- 0795 | HOBART: Murray Street. 
HULL: * Seale Lane .. : — MELBOURNE : 40, Collins Street. 
LEEDS: 17, Park Lane.. 03043 | SYDNEY. N.S.W. : 4, Victoria Arcade. 


LIVERPOOL : 41b, North John St. 2405 | WELLINGTON, N.Z.: 142, Lambton Quay. 
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in Rank. 


His Majesty the King ) use in the Royal Palaces 

and f 5 times as many Bar- 
H.R.H. The Prince of {| Locks as all other makes 
Wales «= = = = = =) combined. 


in H.M. Government. 
The re Dae Govern- use 2 times ae many 
SS aa Bar-Locks as all other 
The Navy and Army makes combined. 


in Cities. 
The three Largest Corpora- use 3 times as many 


tions :—London, Glas= } Bar=-Locks as all other 
gow, Liverpool = = = makes combined. 


in Insurance. 


The three Largest Insur- 

ance Companies : — The : 

London 6 Lancashire use 8 times as many 
. ’ } Bar-sLocks as all other 

oo makes combined. 

Life of New York = = 


in Commerce. 
The three Largest Com- 
mercial Companies:—The | use 9 times as many 
Bank of England, The } Bar-LocKks as all other 
EasternTelegraph Co., makes combined. 
Messrs.LeverBros.,Lt. 

The above mentioned use over 1,800 Bar-LocKs, and previously used 

the old-style Hidden-Writing Machines, 








“The Wise Man Profits by the Experience of others,” 
IS IT GOOD COMMON SENSE ?¢o go on buying old style, hidden-writing, 
non-automatic Typewriters, after seeing the results recorded above? It costs you 
nothing to make atrial. Why not investigate our claims that the new Royal 
ar-Lock will do more in a given time, and do it better, than any other 
Typewriter ? 
A Liberal Allowance for Old Machines of other makes. 


ons > 
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A CHARMING 
many thousands of Readers with our 


MINIATURE . 
H* 
OTOGRAPHIC ENLARGEMENTS (for which 


VING sup 

GUINEA P 
we charge 5s. 6d. only), and being anxious to make our 
Reproductions still more widely known, we have decided, 
for a liuited period, to present, ENTIRELY FREE OF 
CHARGE, to every Reader ordering for the first time a 
Seren ag one Enlargement from any Carte-de-Visite or 
Cabinet Photograph. 


A CHARMING MINIATURE 
ON PORCELAIN, 


FRAMED COMPLETE IN CHASED ENGLISH-MADE 
GILT FRAME, as illustrated. 














Send .us, therefore, a Photograph (Carte-de-Visite or 
(catriage paid, 6s.) and Order Form ‘below, 


This illustration is about one-fortieth actual sizeof Enlargement offered. - 





















Cabinet), together with 5s. 6d. 
and we will reproduce a 


Highly- 
Finished 
Permanent 
Enlargement 


HANDSOMELY MOUNTED, 














measuring 18 by 14} inches, 
Together with the Free Miniature 


on Porcelain Framed complete, 
as promised above. 








Original Photographs 
Returned Uninjured. 








Thousands of Unsolicited 


Testimonials received yearly. 














We will also supply, from 
any ordinary Photograph 


6 CABINETS 
for 4/9 


Please re 
as pedi airy 


Address 
N.B,—This Order rom m 











PRESENTATION ORDER FORW. 

uce from enclosed Photograph a Permanent Enlargement 
above, and send me same together with the Presentation 
Miniature on Porcelain, to be produced from the same Photograph, for 
which I enclose Postal Orders value 6s. 


resentation Miniature. 











ust be used to entitle the applicant to the 












or i2 for 3/sS Three Enlargements may 


on fine quality Mounts 
aod best finish. 









take to REFUND THE AMOU 


Hirtistic Pbotog 


90 & 92, OXFO 
Corne: 





ORIGINALS RETURNED 
UNINJURED. 








and we will include three Miniatures on Porc 
in sending us an order. as, should we fail to give entire satisfaction, we under- 


Carefully address all Orders to the 


UNDER ROYAL’ PATRONAGE. > 


be had. for 18s. 6d., ordered at the same time, 
in FREE. No risk is incurred 







NT PAID IN FULL, 









tapbic Company, Ltd., 
RD STREET, 1 LONDON, W. 


© of Newman > 
OPEN DAILY, 10 a.m, t:11 6.90 p.m, 
SATURDAYS, 10 a.m. till 4 p.m. 


P.T.O 




























s Plate=2/O 


2s. 9d.) 


Specimen 201-45, 


(CARRIAGE PAID, 
Or the Pair (ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED AT TWO GUINEAS), for Ss. Carriage Paid. 
ena} 



















‘A MOUNTAIN WATERFALL.” ‘’MIDST CRAG anp TORRENT." 
G: T. BEETHOLME. G. T, BEETHOLME. 











The engraved surface of each Plate measuring 2i by 14 inches, on Plate Paper 30 by 22 inches. These Plates 
(guaranteed to have been bad goa A published at Two Guineas) we offer at the merély nominal sum 
“IVE SHILLINGS the pair, carriage paid. 


REMITTANCE RETURNED IN FULL IF NOT APPROVED. 


§@ If you are in town we should be pleased if you would favour us with a call to inspect these charming Plates. 


Cheques, Post Office Orders, and Postal Orders, should be crossed for safety, in every instance, ‘‘ LONDON 
CITY AND MIDLAND BANK.’ Foreign and Colonial Orders 2/# extra for additional packing and carriage. 














Please mention the name of the periodical in which this offer is found, and carefully address all orders to 


The SECRETARY, FINE ART DEPARTMENT, ye oe 
Established 1880. ~>¥-3<- 90 & 92, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
Telegraphic Address—“ Repropuctions, LoNnpon.”’ Telephones—4551 GERRARD, and 8736 CENTRAL. 








(a Our Illustrated Fine-Art Catalogue of Large and Genuine 


ENGRAVINGS, 
FREE) pHOTOGRAVURES 


SIRS and other CHARMING PICTURES 


that we are offering at merely nominal prices, will be forwarded 
lang le ete Pandink, post free, to anv Regder (at home or abroad) on application. 








Illustrated 
Fine-Art Catalogue 
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EE IT 


See ean ee ers 


2 PERE NSE NDOT 
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——— — = = OFFICES 





i 

b- : We | EDINBURGH—22 GEORGE STREET. 
| The Edinbu rgh Life Glasgow—122 Sr. VINCENT STREET. 
| | ] Dundee—56 CoMMERCIAL STREET. 

py Assuranc ¢ Company Manchester—12 Ki1NG STREET. 

Liverpool—6 CastLe STREET. 

ee ft1 KING WILLIAM ST., E.C. 


LONDON— \ 


INCORPORATED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT AND 174 PICCADILLY, W. 


Birmingham—16 Bennetr’s HILL. 
HE OLDEST SCOTTISH ASSURANCE COMPANY ee ee 
transacting LirE ASSURANCE, ENDOWMENT, and_ | ee 
ANNUITY Business alone—without Fire, Marine, or 
other risks—which affords the Additional Security 
of a Substantial Capital (£500,000) besides a large 
ACCUMULATED ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY FUND. 





Cardiff—1oo Sr. MARY STREET. 


DUBLIN—ss5 UPPER SACKVILLE ST. 


PRESIDENT—Tue Most Hon. Tote MARQUIS OF BREADALBANE, K.G, 
VICE-PRESIDENT—Tue Ricur Hox. LORD LAMINGTON, G.C.M.G, 


Policies Non-forfeitable and World-wide 
5 PER CENT. INCOME 
and 
4 PER CENT. DEBENTURE POLICIES 
Family Trust Policies free from Creditors 


Yeath 
eath 





or at 


wth only. 
* 


¢ 60 





UNDOUBTED SECURITY MODERATE PREMIUM 


THE 1902 BONUSES WERE NEARLY £400,000, 


INCREASING BONUSES LIBERAL CONDITIONS 





Payable at Dee 


Payable at Ag 


what would be the Annual Payment to 
In replying please send a copy of the Pamphlet entitled 


? 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 





b] 


Assurance 














THEIR SOURCES AND THEIR DISTRIBUTION’ 
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INQUIRY-FORM 


The undersigned having been Born on the 


HEAD OFFICE 
22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
MANAGER AND ACTUARY—ARCHIBALD HEWAT, F.F.A., F.LA. 
LONDON OFFICES 
C/TY—11 KING WILLIAM ST., E.C.; WEST-END—174 PICCADILLY, W. 


or A, 


* This may be altered t 


Profession or Occupation 
Address jhudenes 


* BONUSES: 




















(2) Endowment-Assurance 
THE EDINBURGH LIFE 


(1) Whole-of- Life 


i] 


Le = 











— — — — ——— 


secure a Policy fi 


‘THE EDINBURGH was established so long ago as 1823, and its operations show ample evidence 
of merit. The rates of premium charged by the Company are substantially below the average, and 
considering this their bonuses are good. ‘The basis on which their liabilities are valued, and 
consequently the reserve which they hold, is strong, and their bonus prospeets for the future are 
good,’—Saturday Review. 


Rates and Pamphlet may be had if the above Form be filled up and forwarded to any of the Offices of 





[over 








‘A “with-profit” policy in a first-class office grows, as does a tree, while its owner 


is sleeping ’—Bankers’ Magazine (January 1891) 









23, of 


THE EDINBURGH LIFE ASSURANCE COMPAN 


(“Heart of Midlothian” etc.), who died in 1832 


was one of the Founders, in 18 





SIR WALTER SCOTT OF ABBOTSFORD, BARONET, 


Author of Zhe Waverley Novels 





and an Extraordinary Director, and was himself a Policyholder for a substantial amoun 
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REDUCTION IN PRICE OF A 
REMARKABLE FLOOR COVERING. 


TRELOAR'S 


Wall be sent carriage paid to any Railway Station in England at the 
following reduced vates, viz :— 
Y ae ee 
Cne Roll, 6ft. wide, containing 125 square yds. 110 
a 25 - 218 O 
‘8 50 : 515 0 
SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS AND COLORINGS. 


The pattern on Treloar’s Inlaid Linoleum is NOT printed and so it never 
wears off. 
It lasts a lifetime, can be moved from house to house, and is always 
a source of satisfaction to its possessor. 
It is in use at many Hospitals, Hotels, and other Institutions and houses 
where great durability is essential. 
For those not requiring such a durable material 


TRELOAR’S ‘‘LUDGATE’”’ LINO 


may be recommended. 
IT 18 WELL SEASONED AND THEREFORE WEARS WELL. 
The Patterns and Designs are beautiful and various, they are 


printed, not inlaid. 
gs @ 


f£ ; 

One loll, 6ft. wide, containing 124 square yds. 0 1460 
‘ » 46) 5 “ 5 i ie 11 6 
ry eT 5 y v6 3 26 


CATALOGUES AND ESTIMATES FOR ALL FLOOR COVERINCS FREE. 
TRELOAR’S CARPET CIRCULAR, entitled: ‘With what 
shall we Cover the Floor,” giving prices and colored drawing ot 

all floor coverings, will be sent, post free, on application. 


Ludgate Hill, 
. 2 LONDON. 


Telegraphic Address: S$TRELOAR, LONDON." 
{ Carpet Dept., 6651 Central. 
(Lino. Dept., 9821 Central. 


Established 1832. ELEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


SMITHS’, ST. ALBANS. 


Telephones : 























See. SR cay oh OR. A 





} 25 per cent. Discount 
for Cash, or 14s. 64, 

B RD S a AN 0S per month (second- 
hand, 10s. 6d. per 

month) on the Three 


Years’ System.— Lists free of CHAS. STILES & CO., 74 and 76, Southampton Row, 
London, W.C. (Removed from 40 and 42, Southampton Row). PIANOS EXCHANGED. 


BEGHSTEIN PIANOS =: 


on the Three Years’ System, at advantageous prices and terms.—Lists and particulars free 
of CHAS. STILES & CO., 74 and 76, Southampton Row, London, W.C. (Removed 
from 40 and 42, Southampton Row). 





Who's taking care of Baby? 


WRIGHTS with their 
COAL TAR SOAP 


It takes care of his skin! 

It takes care of his health! 

It takes care of Mother's peace! 
4d. per Tablet. 


THE NURSERY SOAP 














TRELOAR’S 
CARPETS 


Ludgate Hill, London. 




















il thw Soapmakers 
| (Rees By Royal Warrants 
TO THEIR MAJESTIES 


= it | 
me aVinre 


. td) ; RICH: IN- NUTRIMENT. 
DELICATE IN FLAVOUR. 
Completely supersedes the use, of Eggs al 
in the preparation.of High-class Custard 








Greatly increases the popularity of all 


Sweet Dishes—The unfailing resource of 
every successful’ Hostess: Powp ER 


NO EGGS! NO RISK! NO TROUBLE! 














Nothing Equals What thinking 
Cleavers | 
Terebene Soap 
For the SKIN 
and Complexion . Brains 


must “be 


& B 
| 9% Bons. N Put Back 


takes out 


of 





| 








by Food 


BUTTER. SCOTCH GRAPE-NUTS 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), 
Beally, wholti$ome ’ 
-e There’s a reason. 


= cet. 




















INEY, LD., LONDON AND AYLESBURY 











